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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



This book is an outgrov^i:li, in the first instance, of material 
used for several years in presenting principles of employment 
psychology to college students, and in the second instance, of 
practical experience in personnel work and frequent contact with 
business men interested in psychology in so far as it relates to 
tlieir problems. Effort is made, on the one hand, to give a fairly 
comprehensive account of the principles involved for the use of 
students preparing for practical psychological work in industry, 
and on the other hand, to avoid a discussion that is too technical 
for the reader without a psychological background. This does not 
mean, however, that the treatment is superficial. It is hoped, on 
the contrary, that the business man reading the book will realize 
the importance of a careful experimental approach to scientific 
employment psychology. 

Statistical methods must of necessity form a part of the dis- 
cussion. Although many persons shy at statistics, they are of such 
wide applicability in employment work that they cannot logically 
be omitted. No assumption of mathematical knowledge, however, 
is made, and the effort has been to make any statistical discussion 
as simple and as clear as possible. Wherever it has proved feasible 
to describe a method in a general way and relegate tlie more 
exacting details to the appendix, this has been done. 

The critical psychological reader will notice that no definite 
stand has been taken regarding the fundamental points of view 
or metaphysical considerations of theoretical psychology. The 
author feels that these problems are not germane to the present 
discussion. The important thing is to predict occupational success 
whether this is construed from the standpoint of mind or muscle. 
It is pragmatically justifiable to speak of a ""test of attention" 
regardless of the ultimate nature of attention or whether such a 
category exists at all. The employment psychologist's task is to 
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arrive at liis practical goal regardless of the route taken. Most of 
us engaged in this field are too busy 'with our own problems to 
solve the fundamental issues with which other psychologists are 
better qualified to deal. In the following discussion it will prob- 
ably be found that the methods are for the most part objective, 
but that the terminology is conventional. Experience in present- 
ing psychological principles to the practical man has indicated 
the desirability of discussing them in terms of everyday vocabu- 
lary. 

A work of this sort naturally draws rather heavily from experi- 
mental material contributed by many psychologists. Such studies 
as are referred to are cited mainly for illustrative purposes rather 
than in the nature of a critical review. To this end little mention 
is made of many details such as the time limit for a mental test, 
or the actual number of persons involved in a particular experi- 
mental study. This is done in order to avoid confusion from too 
many figures, and does not detract appreciably from the illustra- 
tive value of the citation. Reference is always made to the bibliog- 
raphy, however, so that tlie critical reader may, if he wishes, con- 
sult the original article and evaluate it for himself. 

The author is indebted to all those who have contributed them 
bit to the body of psychological knowledge in this general field 
and whose results have been drawn upon rather extensively. He 
is especially indebted to H. L. Hollingworth, W. D. Scott, and 
A* J. Snow, whose contributions have been quoted more exten- 
sively. Grateful acknowledgment is likewise made to D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, for permission to quote from Voca- 
tional Psychology, by H. L. Hollmgwoith, Jtidging Human 
'Cliafactef, by H. L. Hollingworth, and Applied Psychology, by 
H, L. Hollingworth and A. T. Poffenberger; to the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, for permission to quote from 
The Selection and Training of Salesmen, by H. G. Kenagy and 
C. S. Yoakum; to James P. Porter, editor,. for permission to quote 
from The Journal of Applied Psychology; to A, W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, for permission to quote from Personnel Manage-' 
ment, by W. D. Scott and R. C. Clothier, and Psychology in Busi- 
ness Relations, by A. J. Snow; and to The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, for permission to quote from Ability to Sell, 
by M. J. Ream, and from The Journal of Personnel Research. 
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It is hoped that the book will show the practical man the im- 
portance of painstaking scientific technique in employment psy* • 
chology in contrast with the expeditious but unreliable methods 
of unscientific pseudo-psychology. On the other hand, it is hoped 
that students who expect to pursue psychology in a practical way 
will find herein a fairly adequate background for plunging further 
into details. 

Harold E. Buett 


Columbus y Ohio 




PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


There has been much activity in the field of personnel psy- 
chology since the first edition of this book. A little of this activity 
has involved the development of new principles such as factor 
analysis. Most of the work, however, has consisted of more ex- 
tensive use of existing principles. The methods have been applied 
to a much wider range of occupations and many new tests or 
other predictors have been developed and validated. In the field 
of personality measurement there has been quite a bit of progress. 
Considerable impetus to the whole program has resulted from 
cooperative personnel ventures such as some of the work of the 
U.S. Employment Service. Various government agencies to an 
increasing degree have utihzed psychological personnel pro- 
cedures. 

With the general principles remaining much the same as at 
the time of the first edition, tlie present revision involves no 
radical change in topics covered. Thus the same chapters appear, 
although they have been completely rewritten. Methods that are 
no longer in use have been dropped. Such new ones as have been 
developed are discussed. More recent illusti'ative material is 
incorporated. 

The original bibliography was fairly complete in 1926. A com- 
plete bibliography at the present time would be almost prohibi- 
tive and scarcely worth while. Many of the early references 
would be useless to anyone now and have been dropped. From 
the more recent ones, careful selection has been made of those 
which are most pertinent to the present discussion. For the 
most part, citations are included only for articles and books to 
which reference is made in the text. With this objective it seems 
better to include the references at the end of each chapter near 
the point where they are apt to be used rather than in a single 
bibliography at the end of die book. 
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The only direct quotations in the revised edition not covered 
by prior acknowledgment are from tire Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology and the Personnel Journal, Grateful acknowledgment is 
hereby made to the editors of these journals, James P. Porter and 
Charles S. Slocombe respectively, for permission to use a con- 
siderable amount of material. 


Harold E. Burtt 


Columbus^ Ohio 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


General Psychology. Psychology studies human experience and 
behavior. It endeavors to describe facts and to derive general 
laws for predicting how one will feel, tliink, and act under given 
conditions with a view to controlling those feelings, thoughts, 
and actions by controlling the conditions. From the time of 
classical Greece until the nineteenth century it was primarily an 
adjunct of philosophy and its method was speculative and casual. 
The science has now, however, moved from the armchair to the 
laboratory and is distinctly experimental in character. If the 
early psychologist was interested, for instance, in the bodily 
accompaniments of emotion, he sat and imagined himself in some 
dangerous or otherwise emotional situation and tried to observe 
his bodily feelings. The modern psychologist approaches the same 
problem by recording on a moving tape the pulse, breathing, 
blood pressure, and involuntary movements of the person on 
whom the experiment is being conducted, and then induces 
emotional states by moving pictures, snakes, revolver shots, or 
by providing a situation in which the person must sometimes lie 
and sometimes tell the truth. The early psychologist investigated 
color vision by looking at the sunset. The modern psychologist 
throws a beam of light through a prism and with narrow slits 
selects from the resulting spectrum bands of colored light of 
known wave length, varying their energy to determine the effect 
on visibility. To study the process of association, the early psy- 
chologist looked at some object such as a tree and noted what 
ideas came to him as a result. The modern psychologist uses 
apparatus which suddenly exposes a typewritten stimulus word 
and measures in thousandths of a second the time between the 
instant of exposure and the instant an observer speaks into a 
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diaphragm the first associated word that comes to him. The 
early psychologist was content with a few casual observations. 
The modem psychologist often makes hundreds and subjects the 
results to rigorous mathematical treatment. In almost any psy- 
chological laboratory are to be found precision instruments, 
adaptations of electrical and mechanical principles to specific 
problems, printed blanks for standardized mental tests, and statis- 
tical equipment. 

Applied Psychology. The advent of applied psychology is more 
recent. Almost no practical use was made of psychological prin- 
ciples until the present century. There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, there could be no application of the science 
until there were some principles to apply. A certain theoretical 
background is necessary in any science before it reaches the prac- 
tical stage. Alchemy and necromancy are instances of premature 
efforts to apply a science. It must be remembered that, although 
there was some experimentation prior to that time, the first actual 
psychological laboratory was established in 1879. There were 
many psychologists as late as 1917 who believed that the theo- 
retical basis had not been sufficiently laid for an applied science, 
and were loath to consider such a thing as military psychology. 

A second factor that delayed the advent of applied psychology 
was tlie charlatan. Many a worthless proposition for improving 
efficiency, analyzing character, or curing ailments was presented 
under the guise of psychology. People invested in such proposi- 
tions and were subsequently disappointed. Consequently, when 
a real applied psychologist approached them they recalled their 
earlier experience with "psychology’' and failed to react favor- 
ably to his proposals. Pseudo-psychology will be discussed in 
more detail in the next chapter. The point in the present connec- 
tion is that these "gold bricks" injured the reputation of the real 
psychologist and made it difficult for him to make progress in his 
practical contacts. 

A third factor involved in the late development of applied 
psychology was the emphasis on general laws rather than on 
individual differences. Following the lead of the other sciences, 
the general principles were studied first. It was quite natural that 
interest should first center, for instance, on the general relation 
between memory and the method by which a poem was studied — 
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as a whole or piecemeal — ^rather than on the fact that one in- 
dividual possessed different memory ability from another. It was 
likewise to be expected that the earlier experiments would be 
more concerned with determining to which sort of signal one 
could react more quickly — auditory or visual — rather than with 
ascertaining whether one individual could react a few hundredths 
of a second more rapidly than another person. Yet it is these latter 
aspects that are often of greatest interest to the applied psy- 
chologist. He is concerned with such things as the intelligence 
of an individual child who is backward in school, tlie early emo- 
tional experience of a particular patient with an obsession, the 
changes in blood pressure of a given criminal suspect during ex- 
amination, or the attention and reaction time of a certain pros- 
pective employee. Until there was a partial shift from the study 
of general laws to the investigation of individual differences, the 
time was not ripe for applied psychology. Recent years, however, 
have witnessed mai’ked advances in the contact of psychology 
with education, law, medicine, and business. 

Psychology in Industry, Modern industry is especially con- 
cerned with three things — raw materials, equipment to construct 
the product from these materials, and human beings to operate 
the equipment, and buy and sell the finished product. The first 
of these involves such sciences as geology, botany, chemistry, 
and economics; the second falls especially within the sphere of 
engineering; but in the third there has developed of late years 
a realization of the importance of psychology. This importance 
extends in three directions: (1) selection of personnel; (2) indus- 
trial eflBciency; (3) advertising and selling. The first of these 
involves primarily the placement of persons in the type of work 
to which they are best adapted. The second involves giving the 
person thus placed a chance to realize his maximum efiBciency 
by proper adjustment of the methods and conditions of work. 
It involves such problems as the training of workmen, economy 
of movement, reduction of fatigue and monotony, the effect of 
ventilation or illumination upon efiSciency, the maintenance of 
morale, and the reduction of accidents. The third involves con- 
trolling the prospect’s attention, making him remember the prop- 
osition, and discovering basic motives and desires that will lead 
him to purchase a specific product. The present book is confined 
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entirely to tlie first of these three aspects of industrial psychology 
— the selection of personnel. 

Psychology and Personnel Selection. The need' for psychology 
in selecting personnel is obvious. Every employment manager 
and every foreman is familiar with the occupational misfit — ^the 
square peg in the round hole. The explanation of the presence 
of such misfits in industry is simple. Different jobs require for 
their satisfactory performance different mental and motor capac- 
ities. Individuals differ in mental and motor capacity, and it is 
frequently the case tliat the capacity necessary for the job and 
the capacity possessed by the person working at that job do not 
correspond. Suppose, to take an oversimplified example, that 
good memory is absolutely necessary for success in a given 
job and that applicants with good memory and with poor mem- 
ory are available in about equal numbers. If they are hired at 
random, about half of them are doomed to failure because they 
lack the requisite memory ability. A careful survey of almost 
any large plant would reveal many a workman with slow re- 
action time vainly trying to keep up with a rapidly operating 
machine, or a man with defective attention attempting to con- 
centrate on a task that is too complex for him, or a person with 
Intelligence inadequate to grasp the problems and make the 
decisions necessary in his work. 

The remedy obviously consists in placing a man in a job re- 
quiring aptitudes which he possesses. The management may 
know pretty well the requirements of the job just as it knows the 
requirements of the raw materials, but while it measures the 
tensile strength of the fabric and the specific gravity of the com- 
pound, it makes no effort to measure the mind of the workman 
who is handling that fabric or compound. There was good reason 
for this a few years ago because methods of mental measurement 
were not available, but this is no longer true. The development 
of mental tests, rating scales, and statistical techniques has 
opened up a wide field for scientific contribution to the problems 
of employment. 

The Problem of Employment Psychology. Determining what 
mental capacities are needed for a given occupation and de- 
vising methods of measuring those capacities constitutes the 
problem of employment psychology. These measurements may 
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dien be used upon applicants to determine their probable suc- 
cess in the occupation. Instead of hiring a man without consider- 
ation of his mental qualifications and waiting for time to show 
whether or not he is wisely placed, it is possible at the time of 
hiring to make some prediction of his ultimate success in a given 
job. The bulk of our present industrial work does not involve 
actual trade skill, but rather a limited number of operations 
which the worker must learn after he is hired and the perform- 
ance of which depends largely upon his innate capacity or apti- 
tude ratlier than upon any proficiency he has acquired in school 
or in a previous occupation. It is this type of personnel problem 
which is most frequently approached by the psychologist. The 
technique of mental tests or measurements of innate capacity is 
widely used in this connection. There is a further type of per- 
sonnel problem which necessitates trade tests. This need arises 
when selecting workers such as carpenters or machinists who, 
at the time they are hired, profess some trade proficiency. It is 
desirable to determine by a trade test whether they actually have 
the proficiency which they claim. 

Fundamental Principle of Employment Psychology. There is 
one principle that is fundamental in dealing with the above prob- 
lems. The tests or otlier measurements to be used in selecting 
persons for a given occupation must be evaluated by giving 
them to persons whose actual ability in that occupation is known 
and comparing efficiency in the test with efficiency in the occu- 
pation. In other words, we must not devise a test that seems 
plausible, trust that it will work, and start using it for employ- 
ment purposes. We must first test the test. If workmen who are 
good in the test are good in the occupation and those who are 
poor in the test are poor in the occupation, then the test is valid, 
while if there is no consistent relation between occupational abil- 
ity and test score the test is useless. In the latter case the test 
is scrapped. In the former case, if the test is given to a prospec- 
tive employee who has never worked at the occupation in ques- 
tion and he makes a high score, it is fairly safe to predict that 
he will be successful in the occupation after he has learned it, 
while if he makes a low test score it is probable that he will be 
unsuccessful even after long training. The procedure is, of course, 
not as simple as outlined here; subsequent chapters will dis- 
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cuss the methods in considerable detail. However, this principle 
of testing the tests is central to the whole problem and its ob- 
servance marks the difference between a scientific and an un- 
scientific psychological approach to personnel problems. 

Where Employment Psychology Is Most Valuable. If an estab- 
lishment is contemplating the introduction of psychological 
methods of employment, the question naturally arises as to 
where it will be most profitable to begin. It is not feasible and 
probably not worth while to devise psychological methods for 
every job. It is naturally desirable to place the effort where it 
will do the most good. This involves two problems: (1) deter- 
mining where the need is greatest and (2) determining where 
conditions are such that psychological methods will be valid. 

The management usually has a pretty good notion of the locus 
of the greatest need. A high labor turnover often indicates oc- 
cupational misfits. Other things, of course, contribute to turn- 
over, but the square peg in the round hole is no mean factor, and 
it is usually possible to determine whether the other factors are 
important in a given case. The need for these employment 
methods depends further on the relation between applicants and 
vacancies. If the number of applicants for work of a given sort 
is no greater than the number of vacancies, selective methods 
are unnecessary because no selection can be made. Everyone 
who applies must be hired. If, however, the applicants exceed 
the vacancies in number, it is necessary to hire some and reject 
others. There is then opportunity for psychological methods to 
aid In the selection of those who have the greatest promise of 
'■success... 

From the standpoint of psychological technique two consider- 
ations are involved in determining where such methods will be 
valid. In the first place, the measurements must be standardized 
on a considerable number of workmen. There is a danger in sta- 
tistics of basing results on too small a number of observations. A 
meteorologist would not measure the temperature for two days 
during one summer in order to predict the temperature the next 
summer. It would be equally absurd for a psychologist to stand- 
ardize a mental test on two lathe operators, a good one and a 
poor one, with a view to predicting the ability of others who 
were tested. Theoretically one should use a sufficient number 
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of operators so that if any more were added to the group the 
results would not be significantly changed. There are statistical 
devices for correcting the results to take account of the small 
size of the sample, but it is better to have an adequate sample 
at the outset. Few psychologists would be content with less 
than twenty individuals; fifty are better. Consequently, if only a 
few persons are working at a given job it is inadvisable to tiy 
to standardize upon them any occupational tests for that job. 

The other technical consideration involved is tlie attitude of 
the workers on whom the measurements are being standardized. 
A mental test is worthless unless the person taking it does his 
best. Tests are designed to measure a person's maximum capacity 
of a given sort. If one does not exert himself to maximum effort 
the results are meaningless, for the superiority of one person to 
another in test score may signify merely that he tried harder and 
not that he possessed any superior ability. Consequently, if the 
workers on whom the test is to be standardized are hostile so 
tliat they will intentionally do poorly or make no effort to follow 
directions, or if the proposition cannot be presented to them in 
such a way that they will take it seriously, it is better not to 
attempt it at all. This arousal of proper attitude in many cases, 
however, calls merely for tact on the part of the management 
and tlie psychologist. When workers understand the real purpose 
of tlie testing program, they will realize tliat it is being carried 
out for the advantage of prospective workers as well as of the 
management. They will appreciate it as a serious matter and 
will cooperate. Having thus determined where the need for 
more efficient selection of employees is greatest and where there 
is a good prospect of valid results, die employment psychologist 
may then embark upon his program of testing the tests. 

Industrial Psychology and Human Welfare. But the program 
to be discussed has still wider implications in the social order, 
and before plunging into details it will be well to consider em- 
ployment psychology from the broad standpoint of its contribu- 
tion to human welfare. This is desirable because of the feeling 
existing in some circles that any methods aimed at increased in- 
dustrial efficiency are one-sided— benefiting the employer but not 
the employee; and further, because of the prevalent impression 
that such methods treat the worker as a machine and evaluate 
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and dispose of him in automatic fashion. These notions are with- 
out foundation as far as the psychologist is concerned. 

Such methods, to be sure, are usually initiated by the man- 
agement, obviously because it expects them to work to its finan- 
cial benefit. But this does not mean that the principles adopted 
will not also benefit the employee. Both employer and employee 
are tremendously concerned with proper placement of the in- 
dividual. The occupational misfit is an economic loss both to 
the company and to himself. He naturally decreases production, 
but he also decreases his own pay. He has little prospect of ad- 
vancement, and the ultimate outcome is often his dismissal or 
his voluntary separation from the concern. He might have spent 
his time more profitably in learning an occupation for which he 
was better adapted. It may sometimes seem to be an immediate 
hardship to refuse a man a job for which he is unqualified, but 
it is doubtless a kindness to him in the end. Moreover, it is fre- 
quently a question not of rejecting him altogether, but ratlier 
of finding some other place in the plant where he will qualify. 
Economic waste hits all of us including the workman himself, 
and there is no waste more far-reaching than misdirected human 
activity. Psychology tries to alleviate this misdirected activity by 
placing the individual in that particular occupation where he 
stands the greatest chance of success. 

Vocational adjustment may proceed from either end. We may 
take the individual and attempt to determine in which one of 
many vocations he has the greatest promise of success. This is 
usually termed “vocational guidance.^’ Or we may take a group 
of applicants for a job and determine those that are best quali- 
fied. This is usually called “vocational selection.’' The present 
book is concerned only with the latter. The two fields, however, 
are not unrelated. As vocational selection develops standards for 
hiring people for various jobs, those standards can be used sub- 
sequently in guiding individuals. If, for instance, tests or other 
metliods have been devised for selecting machinists and sales- 
men, it will be possible to give both sets to a youngster seeking 
a vocational objective and tell him in which of these directions 
he stands the greater chance of success. It will be many years, 
of course, before occupational standards are developed in suflS- 
cient numbers to make possible a comprehensive vocational 
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guidance program along these lines, but the results can be used 
as rapidly as they become available. Progress in this direction 
will be facilitated as tests are developed which are unique, i.e., 
independent of each other, and which can then be weighted 
differently for predicting success in different vocations. There 
is another way in which the work of selection indirectly con- 
tributes to guidance. If a person is refused a job in which the 
prognosis is very unfavorable, this increases his chances of lo- 
cating something for which he is better adapted, and if he is 
prevented from entering a number of vocations in which he 
would never have a future, he is more liable to land where he 
belongs. Employment psychology thus works to the interest of 
the employee as well as of the employer. 

The other prevalent notion that the scientific employment 
process is automatic and mechanical in character should be 
somewhat tempered. To be sure, the techniques to be discussed 
in the following pages may give this impression to a certain 
degree. The procedure must in its large outline be rather ob- 
jective and impersonal, but it is hoped that in many cases it will 
be supplemented by other factors and by the good judgment of 
the employment department. For instance, a worker who repre- 
sents the third generation of the same family which has been 
employed in the mill constitutes a social factor that cannot be 
overlooked. An individual who is temporarily inefficient because 
of some disability should naturally receive special consideration. 
An applicant whose morale is temporarily disturbed by external 
factors should be treated as a special case. The notion of the 
square peg in the round hole is not to be construed literally as 
an absolute, inelastic proposition. To some extent the man in- 
fluences the job and the job influences tire man, and there are 
many instances where the fit was originally slightly imperfect, 
but where minor changes produced a very effective result. 

The idea of a “worker-in-his-work unit” involves the worker s 
capacity, interest, and opportunity. The most satisfactory results 
will come about through the interplay of these three. The worker 
needs certain minimum capacities in order to stand any chance 
of success in his job, but he also needs opportunity to develop 
those capacities and possibly others, and he needs such interest 
in the work as will enable those capacities to function ade- 
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quately. It is even probable that in some instances ability w’ill 
conflict with interest. The latter should then be treated with 
respect and it should not be forgotten that the worker is an in- 
dividual If he feels that bricklaying is the one sort of work in 
all the world that interests him, this should receive some con- 
sideration in his final placement. This problem usually is more 
acute for the vocational counselor than for the psychologist in 
the employment oflSce. Interests, however, are often due to an 
individuals experience rather than to any innate factor and to 
that extent are perhaps somewhat less of a fixed entity than are 
his capacities, A person sometimes likes a given job because he 
started there originally or because he has friends who induced 
him to go into that particular work. Or perhaps he prefers to 
work in New York near the bright lights, although there are 
better openings elsewhere. If an applicant is manifestly un- 
fitted for a given job but is tremendously interested in it, this 
situation calls for tact on the part of the employer in showing 
him his small chance of advancement in this line and his better 
possibilities in some other line. Effort may well be made in such 
cases to interest the applicant in another kind of work for which 
he has the requisite ability. Even if he starts out with a definite 
interest in a given job but without the ability, it is quite probable 
that in the course of time, when success has not come, his interest 
will wane. A common type of interest that leads to considerable 
eonfusion in vocational adjustments is the desire possessed by a 
great many workers for a white-collar job. In some circles there 
appears to be a certain social stigma attached to an occupation 
which involves a dark shirt. This stigma is entirely unfounded. 
The work of the man in overalls is often more of a social contribu- 
tion than that of the man in the white collar. After all, an indi- 
viduals greatest contribution is to be made in the line for which 
he is best fitted. It is better for a man to be an expert machinist 
than a poor lawyer or to be an efficient carpenter than an 
ineffective physician. 

These problems of vocational adjustment have still wider im- 
plications in the social order and extend beyond the machine 
shop or the stitching room. The maladjusted worker constitutes 
a serious social problem. He is apt to be in economic difficulty 
and even in straitened circumstances because, if he is engaged 
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in work for which he is not qualified, he is likely to be penalized 
in his compensation. It is probable that this factor contributes 
materially to poverty and the ills that go with it. It may likewise 
contribute to even worse things. Many delinquents or criminals 
can be accounted for through economic failure. Typical of this 
class is the individual (often of low intelligence) who is hired 
for one job after another, but fails in each after rather extensive 
trial, finally becomes discouraged, and either shoulders a tin can 
and starts up the track or else begins with petty larceny and goes 
from bad to worse. Being refused at the outset some of these 
impossible jobs rather than being permitted to waste time trying 
to master them might have sifted the individual until he reached 
a place where he could fit. Furthermore, these maladjustments 
lead to dissatisfaction and unhappiness. A considerable portion 
of our industrial unrest is due to the fact that workers are not 
engaged in those types of work for which they are suited. The 
continuous uphill effort and the subtle feeling of not getting 
along, while old age and sickness and unforeseen emergencies 
stand in the offing, give the worker’s life an emotional under- 
current that is undesirable. It may express itself in his attitude 
toward his family or toward his employer or toward his fellow 
man in general. Having a job for which he is adapted will ap- 
preciably alter this undercurrent of dissatisfaction and unhap- 
piness. 

So the employment psychologist is confronted with the imme- 
diate problem of selecting men for a particular job, but is also 
indirectly concerned with the more remote but more far-reaching 
social problem of vocational adjustment. If every factory opera- 
tive, every office worker, every salesman on the road, and every- 
one at an executive’s desk could be doing the type of work for 
which he was best adapted and in which he was most interested, 
the world would be a better place. The following pages will 
discuss psychology’s modest contribution to these ends. 

Outline. The next chapter discusses pseudo-psychology. It is 
desirable to dispose of these abortive efforts before proceeding 
to discuss scientific methods. There is so much misuse of the term 
“psychology” and there are so many things on the market pur- 
porting to be applied psychology that it seems best to clear the 
ground at the beginning. Chapter III sketches the history of 
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scientific vocational psychology. Inasmuch as mental tests play 
a large role in employment psychology they are dealt with in a 
general way before proceeding to their actual application. Chap- 
ter IV describes typical mental tests with which a psychologist 
should be familiar before engaging in employment research. 
Chapter V deals with general test technique — the devising and 
administering of tests. 

As suggested above, the tests for a given occupation must be 
evaluated by comparing test scores with ability in the occupation. 
This latter factor is technically called the criterion. The methods 
of obtaining tliis criterion — estimates by foremen or production 
figures — and means for combining various criteria into a single 
one are discussed in Chapter VI. The next chapter considers the 
"subjects'" or workmen on whom the measurements are to be 
standardized. The distinction between measurements of capacity 
and proficiency has already been made. The first of these may be 
divided into special capacity such as memory, attention, judgment 
or reaction time, and general capacity or intelligence. Chapters 
Vin and IX deal with special mental capacities in relation to 
actual vocational performance. The former discusses the case 
in which the attempt is made to devise a special test that repro- 
duces the total mental situation involved in the job, and the 
latter the method of dividing and analyzing the job into its 
mental components and measuring them separately. The tech- 
nique of comparing or correlating test and criterion is described 
and illustrated for various occupations. Chapter X treats general 
mental capacity or intelligence in somewhat similar fashion. A 
separate chapter (XI) is devoted to interests. The employnGient 
psychologist is beginning to realize that other things besides 
ability are of importance, particularly a person s interest in and 
attitude toward his occupation. 

There are many aspects of personality that we are at present 
unable to measure — such things as honesty, tact, leadership. Some 
information regarding them is often desirable in employment 
problems. It is at present necessary to depend in such cases on 
the judgments or estimates of persons who know the applicant 
in question. However, it is possible to obtain these estimates in 
fairly scientific fashion and to make them considerably more 
reliable than if obtained in the ordinary manner. These methods 
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are discussed in Chapter XII on rating scales. There are various 
miscellaneous factors somewhat related to vocational aptitude 
that are sometimes used in lieu of, or as a supplement to, tests. 
Some of these are considered in Chapter XIII — academic record, 
personal history blank, letter of application, recommendations, 
and the inteiwiew. 

Methods of measuring proficiency as contrasted with capacity, 
i.e., trade tests, are discussed in Chapter XIV. The technique foi 
devising and standardizing them is given, with examples of the 
different kinds. Chapter XV deals with job analysis and specifica- 
tions. It does not cover the entire field and method of job analysis, 
but confines itself mainly to the place of psychology in the more 
complete program of job analysis. The last chapter deals with the 
present status and the future possibilities of psychology in the 
selection of personnel. 



Chapter II 


PSEUDO-PSYCHOLOGY 

The Intellectual Underworld 

Mr. Barniim’s famous estimate that “a sucker is born every 
minute” was conservative. Man has always been interested in the 
inscrutable and especially in the future. Prophets, sootlisayers, 
oracles, and astrologers have flourished since the dawn of history. 
While some of them doubtless have been sincere, others have de- 
liberately applied pseudo-scientific methods for their own ag- 
grandizement or pecuniary advantage. Even today if a wealthy 
person became interested in psychological methods for analyzing 
the mental traits of his children or his employees and this interest 
received due publicity, he would shortly be waited upon by a 
delegation from the intellectual underworld. Some would propose 
to read the horoscope of the people in question, others to study 
the lines on the palm of the hand, others to feel the bumps on the 
heads under consideration; another would bring along a neurotic 
friend who could go into a trance and communicate with some 
deceased relative in the spirit world to see what he thought about 
it, while still others would present methods for predicting char- 
acter and future success from the shape of the forehead, ears, 
nose, or chin, from bodily posture or gait or even from the 
tendency for the middle vest button to protrude or recede. 

If our friend asked these various persons individually if their 
technique was psychological, they would undoubtedly answer 
in the affirmative. If he inquired whether their methods were in- 
fallible or whether they could predict with only a certain margin 
of error, they would assure him that error was a thing with which 
they were unfamiliar and for which they had no use. If he took 
the trouble to have a number of them make tlreir observations 
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and predictions separately, he would probably find them con- 
tradicting one another on salient points. If, on the other hand, he 
chose at random and followed the advice of one member of the 
delegation in planning, for instance, his child's career or in pro- 
moting minor executives, he would doubtless find ultimate results 
markedly at variance with the prediction. It would be easy, then, 
to foresee his subsequent response to a person promoting a psy- 
chological service or marketing a scientific book on the subject. 
He had already ‘'tried this psychology" to his own detriment. He 
could not be expected to discriminate between real psychology 
and pseudo-psychology because he had never studied the former 
and no scientist had ever enlightened him. That is why in the 
present discussion of psychology in relation to personnel it seems 
best to clear the ground at the outset — ^before telling what psy- 
chology can do, to tell what it does not do and call attention to a 
few psychology “gold bricks." 

The Reason for Its Existence. The reason for the existence of 
this pseudo-psychology is obvious — it pays the one who is pro- 
moting it. It lends itself admirably to advertising and to commer- 
cial exploitation. The “prospect" is confronted with statements 
and proposals about his own mind. These intimate matters nat- 
urally arouse his interest and arrest his attention, and this is a 
first step in the sale. Furthermore, in the mind of the layman, 
a certain atmosphere of mystery surrounds “psychology." There 
is a natural credulity toward the unknown or little understood. 
This makes one somewhat prone to believe the indefinite state- 
ments of the “applied psychologist," and belief is a second impor- 
tant step in the sale. It has thus been possible to capitalize in- 
terest and credulity and lead persons to accept a proposition, 
disguised with pseudo-psychological terminology, which they 
would reject under other circumstances. Consequently, recent 
years have witnessed a mushroom crop of “applied psychologists" 
who never saw a laboratory or clinic but who pay big income 
taxes; an avalanche of literature about obtaining health, happi- 
ness, and success by the use of various “systems” of vibrations or 
mental dynamism; the development of institutions of learning 
which teach “divine metaphysics” and other subjects related to 
mental efficiency; and even the “mental broadcasting station" 
which broadcasts treatment or advice to subscribers. 
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Main Objection of Psychologists. The real psychologists object 
to this sort of thing primarily because it is presented under the 
guise of psychology. If it were called ""galomalism” or given 
some other meaningless name and the gullible wished to invest, 
it would be nobody’s business. But it is called “psychology,” and 
when the promised improvement in memory fails to materialize, 
when the blonde employees fail to come up to expectations, 
when the position of the vest button proves to be a non-differ- 
ential of the salesman’s success, and when the inspirational 
phonograph records and the psychology hymns fail to raise the 
salary, then real psychology gets the blame. 

The Extent of Pseudo-psychology. The present extent of this 
pseudo-science and its practitioners is serious. The writer occa- 
sionally crosses the trail of one of them. When addressing a civic 
luncheon club not long ago, one of the members told him after 
the meeting about an applied psychology club which had been 
running for a dozen years since its organization by a lady from 
Cleveland. They were still meeting periodically, having their 
exercises in concentration, and singing hymns or parodies about 
psychology such as one to the tune of Onward, Christian Soldiers 
which ended with the refrain: 

To the Cause be faithful 
Ne’er downhearted be, 

One and all rejoicing 
In Psy— chol — o — gy. 

There are popular psychology magazines filled with encourage- 
ment and inspiration for those who are unfortunate or ambitious. 
Much advertising space is devoted to courses and systems. To 
a psychologist the advertisements are more interesting than the 
editorial material because they reflect the type of interest of the 
reader and indicate the sort of misstatements which can be made 
with impunity. In the larger cities one or more practitioners go 
through town every year, do some advertising, hold private con- 
sultations, give public lectures, and attempt to sell their services 
or their system. The writer once took advantage of a system that 
had an arrangement witli a local store whereby a coupon secured 
at the time of purchase made it possible to obtain a character 
reading at a reduced price. The technique was based on a photo- 
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graph, and a blank' calling for brief personal information. The 
principal objective was vocational guidance. The following ex™ 
cerpts will suffice: 

Your color indicates that you are enduring, passive, conservative and 
constant, friendly, submissive, vindictive, affectionate, and imitative. 
The following vocations are suitable for you: journalism, law, medicine, 
manufacturing, merchandising, teacher, office work, music and agri- 
culture. . . . Yom* structure indicates that you are active, energetic, 
athletic, mechanical, constructive, industrious, and like to be outdoors. 
Choose your vocations from the following, selecting the one that fits 
you best according to your color: plumber, blacksmith, bricklayer, 
plasterer, contractor, carpenter, mechanic, salesman, explorer, builder 
and railroader. . . . Your physical structure being triangular indi- 
cates that you should be studious, artistic, literary, scientific. Being of 
such body structure you should endeavor to fit yom* color vocations 
in with the following: teacher, educator, scientist, artist, accountant, 
clerk, secretary and stenographer. . . . Don’t rely too much on your 
mental ability in figuring, prove your conclusions on paper before 
making a statement. 

Certain contradictions in the foregoing are obvious, as well as the 
generality of many of the statements. The tragedy of it is that 
some persons might receive a similar document and actually de- 
cide their whole destiny on such an irrational basis. The local 
Better Business Bureau took care of the matter in the present 
case. Scientists obviously should do more than have a good laugh 
at such projects because of their serious social implications. 

It is beyond the scope of the present book to discuss all aspects 
of pseudo-psychology. Consideration will be given only to those 
which at some time or other have purported to contribute to voca- 
tional or employment problems. Critical discussion of methods 
for improving mental efficiency or of therapeutic devices must be 
omitted. Only one suggestion will be made which applies to these 
as well as to the vocational attempts of pseudo-psychology. If a 
person claims to be a ‘ psychologist’ ' it is comparatively simple 
to check the validity of such a claim. There are two national 
organizations of recognized psychologists, and practically anyone 
who is competent to render professional services in this field be- 
longs to one or the other of them. The American Psychological 
Association was the original organization; it put a traditional 
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emphasis on academic psychology bnt is now sufflciendy broad- 
ened to include all aspects, A more recent development is the 
American Association for Applied Psychology which overlaps the 
other organization extensively but is devoted to the professional 
aspects of the science. Both of these associations publish an 
annual directory; if an alleged psychologist is not listed in one 
of these directories, it would be in point to determine why. Few 
persons outside of these associations know enough psychology 
to be using it effectively in a practical way. Some member of the 
psychology department at almost any university or college has 
a directory and would be glad to inform anyone whether a par- 
ticular name is listed therein. 

Astrology 

Astrology is one of the oldest pseudo-sciences that has been 
used in the effort to analyze character. It is still with us, however, 
and has actually appeared in the employment office. The writer 
knows a man who does most of the hiring for a large industrial 
concern and who has a theory that persons born in the spring are 
iinsuited for certain disagreeable dusty jobs in the plant. His 
tlieory doubtless is based on some observation. The date of birth 
is listed on the personnel blank and it is possible that at the time 
of a termination interview it might catch the interviewer’s atten- 
tion. Inquiry revealed that this man had kept no record of persons 
who left on account of the dust and were not born in the spring. 
In fact, the writer was called in to get conclusive proof of the 
theory by interviewing one man who was leaving the job in ques- 
tion and admitted tliat he was born in April, 

Books are available describing the procedures of character 
analysis by astrology. A typical guide includes the following for 
persons born in February: ''They are very intuitive and good 
judges of character and human nature. They are successful in 
mercantile interests and enterprises. The best wives are born in 
this month, being always faithful and devoted. Great sincerity 
and power are possible for those born in this month. They will 
excel in music and art and should marry those born in October, 
January, or June.” Equally inane horoscopes have been broadcast 
on the radio. The writer and a colleague from the Astronomy 
Department once burlesqued these broadcasts over a local sta- 
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tion, making the whole procedure what they considered utterly 
absurd and reading fictitious horoscopes which were supposedly 
humorous. Nevertheless, some people took it seriously; some 
listeners inquired, for instance, what it would cost to get the 
entire prediction for the next six months. One gentleman bared 
his soul regarding his domestic troubles, gave his own and his 
wife's birthday, and pleaded for help. 

The astrologers have no scientific explanation of the connection 
between the date of birth and vocational aptitude and they do 
not take the trouble to check their predictions statistically. It 
would be possible to tabulate tlie birth dates of samples of 
persons successful in various vocations and compare the data 
with the claims of an astrology handbook. Until some such steps 
are taken there is no point in attaching any significance to voca- 
tional astrology. However, it might be well for a personnel man 
to determine whether any members of his department were 
actually using such techniques. Many a person, who in most 
respects is logical, gets an erroneous idea and pursues it enthusi- 
astically without any scientific check. 

* Spibitualism 

Spiritualism plays a greater role in vocational and employment 
problems than is realized. Many people who should know better 
attend seances, seeking information and advice; and many of the 
questions asked fall within the personnel field. A late member of 
the New York Stock Exchange consulted a medium regularly 
before going to the Exchange or embarking on any important 
venture. Many localities have a practitioner who by spiritualism 
solves problems for large numbers of clients. While he does not 
work in the actual employment oflBce his predictions may receive 
some consideration — for example, in problems of promotion or 
transfer at the executive level. Thus it is well to be familiar with 
the difficulties in this field in case one encounters a personnel man 
who attaches some significance to the contributions of a spiritual- 
istic medium. 

An occasional visit to a spiritualist meeting is enough to con- 
vince the scientifically-minded of the inanity of the whole affair. 
General suggestions are put forth and anyone who appears inter- 
ested gets the message. The writer himself has secured messages 
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from the spiiit world by helping the medium along. For example, 
in the trance the medium saw machinery about the head of 
someone in the rear of the room and inquired if anyone worked 
around machinery. The writer volunteered that he did, and then 
it was a matter of somebody named Briggs attempting to get 
through from the spirit world. The writer suggested that he did 
not know a Briggs but asked if it could by any chance be Brooks. 
After further listening the medium reported it was Brooks, where- 
upon some harmless message was received to tlie effect that he 
should be careful of the fingers of his left hand for the next two 
weeks while working around the machinery. 

Futility Until Telepathy Can Be Demonstrated. While the 
psychical researchers have collected quantities of data purporting 
to be authentic communications from famous people who have 
died (including communications from Plato in English), one 
initial theoretical point must be considered. There is no presump- 
tion that a mind in this world can communicate with a mind in 
the spirit world until it can be proved that two minds in this 
world can communicate without some physical medium such as 
light or sound. Telepathy has been the subject of some experiment 
and more controversy. The earlier experiments yielded essentially 
negative results [3, 19].^ In the usual experiment, one person ob- 
serves certain stimuli such as cards with symbols upon them. 
This person is called the '‘agent.” The otlier person is called the 
"percipient”; he tries to "read the mind” of the agent and state 
which symbol the agent is observing. Many variations of the pro- 
cedure are possible, with many types of stimuli; but the crucial 
point is to determine the probability of guessing the correct an- 
swer and to compare the actual results with such probability. 
If, for example, it is a matter of the agents taking a card at 
random from a deck and concentrating on whether it is red or 
black, the percipient to give the answer, we would expect the 
latter to guess correctly half the time. If, however, he answers 
correctly 75 per cent of the time, some other factor must be in- 
volved, possibly telepathy. 

As mentioned above, the earlier results were essentially nega- 

^ Numbers in brackets indicate references at the end of the chapter. A 
number in italics indicates a particular page in the reference denoted by the 
preceding number. 
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tive. More recent experiments in one instance have yielded what 
are claimed to be positive results [16]. These studies have been 
reported quite extensively and have created considerable dis- 
cussion. This has been promoted by non-psychological publica- 
tions fully as much as by those in the scientific field. Agreement 
has by no means been reached. The results have been criticized 
on many grounds, particularly mathematical. There is also the 
complication that when going through a deck of cards, for exam- 
ple, and guessing which of four symbols appears on the successive 
cards, we cannot assume that each judgment is psychologically 
independent of the others. If one has had spades several times in 
succession, this may affect his tendency to guess spades on the 
next choice. It is difficult to devise a mathematical procedure 
to take account of this cross-influence of psychological judgments 
upon each other. Some of these difficulties are discussed in 
reviews of this work [17]. It is not worth while here to evaluate 
this extensive literature. The only point is that telepathy has by 
no means been accepted by the majority of the scientific psy 
chologists. While the question may still be open, we certainly are 
not safe in saying that telepathy has been scientifically demon- 
strated. Until such time as it is demonstrated, there is no use in 
talking about spiritualism, which implies communication between 
two people when one of them is out of this world altogether. 
Persons who accept advice from the spirit world for vocational 
or other purposes are flying in the face of science and putting 
themselves at the mercy of ignorance or unscrupulousness in the 
form of a medium. 

Phbenology 

Phrenology is anotlier type of pseudo-science that is still cur- 
rent. Not many years ago a concern in New England and another 
in Texas engaged a phrenologist to work in the employment office. 
The writer himself was on one occasion mistaken for a phrenolo- 
gist. When it became noised about the office and factory that a 
psychologist was to begin work, a number of persons, it was 
discovered later, expected to have the contour of their skulls 
examined. 

Semblance of Scientific Basis. Phrenology did have historically 
a httle more semblance of a scientific basis than the other pseudo- 
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psychologies mentioned above. Science had discovered that cer- 
tain parts of the brain were concerned with certain sensory or 
motor functions. If a portion of the skull was removed and the 
surface of the brain stimulated, movements of certain muscles 
might take place, and by stimulating different parts of the brain 
different muscle groups could be made to contract. Moreover, 
injury to a certain portion of the brain often left a person with 
some defect such as inability to see or hear or speak. 

Now when real scientists were presented with tliese facts, they 
set out to analyze the matter further by experiments on the brains 
of living animals, by post-mortem examination of the brains of 
people who during life had some mental or motor defect, and by 
dissection and microscopic examination to trace neural pathways 
from the sense organs and muscles to their destination in the 
brain. It was slow work and it is not yet completed. But all the 
phrenologist needed was a good start afforded by the knowledge 
that there was at least some brain localization no matter of how 
coarse a variety. It seemed plausible enough that if there was a 
brain center for movement of the arms there should likewise be 
centers for memory, reverence, combativeness, conscientiousness, 
philopropriogenitiveness, etc. Scientific method was too slow and 
laborious for the phrenologist. He made casual observations of 
his acquaintances, noting a little cranial protuberance here and 
there and attempting to find some mental trait of the individual 
to correspond; but he neglected to ascertain whether any people 
with a similar protuberance lacked the trait or whether any with 
the trait lacked the protuberance. Thus he built up a system and 
mapped out the skull in an utterly illogical and unscientific 
fashion. This movement started about 1800 and there has been 
little revision of tlie principles originally laid down. A book writ- 
ten ill 1832 is still the standard today! 

Assumptions of Phrenology. At least three assumptions made 
by phrenology are erroneous. In the first place, it assumes that 
there are a great number of specific traits or faculties whose 
function is located in a particular portion of the brain. All the 
evidence of scientifiic experiment, however, shows that the brain 
does not function in as small units as those claimed. It has been 
possible to locate regions concerned with various muscle groups 
and with vision, hearing, and most of the other senses. But no 
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detailed areas have been found to be concerned with' such things 
as high vs. low tones or sensations of red vs. blue. A map of the 
functional areas of the brain made by the scientist is simple com- 
pared with that made by the phrenologist. Moreover, there are 
some parts of the brain with which no very definite function has 
as yet been found to be correlated, but phrenology long ago 
mapped the entire surface. An idea of the discrepancy between 


Table 1. Scientific vs. Phrenological Statements as to Function of 
Certain Regions of the Brain 


Actual Function as Determined by 
Experiment 

Function Alleged by 
Phrenologists 

Movement of feet and legs 

Reverence 

Movement of trunk and shoulders 

Marvelousness 

Movement of hand and fingers 

Ideality 

Movement of jaws and lips 

Constructiveness 

Auditory sensations 

Destructiveness 

Touch, temperature, and muscle sensations 

Hope 

Visual sensations 

Love of children 

Maintenance of equilibrium 

Amativeness 


the actual findings of science and the assumptions of phrenology 
may be obtained by a detailed consideration of a few regions of 
the brain. The first column in Table 1 lists the functions of certain 
brain regions that have actually been determined, and the second 
column gives the corresponding functions assigned to these 
regions by the phrenologist. Attention is called especially to the 
location of 'reverence” in the region actually concerned with the 
movement of the feet and legs, and of "amativeness” in the region 
actually concerned with the maintenance of equilibrium. Further- 
more, the phrenologist locates memory in the front lower central 
part of the brain, a region the function of which has not as yet 
been scientifically ascertained. It is actually found that the locali- 
zation of memory follows that of the sense department involved- — 
injury to the visual region of the brain causing disturbance of 
memory for visual details but not for auditory details. 

The second erroneous assumption of phrenology is that there 
is a direct and obvious relation between the development of a 
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trait and the size of the corresponding region of the brain. There 
is, to be sure, evidence of a slight relation between the size of the 
brain and intelligence, but the complexity of structure is equally 
important. When it comes to the development of the small regions 
with which the phrenologist is concerned, the difference, if any, 
would be practically imperceptible. For instance, it is pretty well 
established that speech is controlled by an area on the left side 
of the brain. Microscopic work indicates that the layer of gray 
matter in the corresponding region of the right side is not quite as 
thick, but the difference in thickness is not over a millimeter. No 
phrenological methods could detect a difference of this size. 

The final assumption is that a few casual observations afford 
a sufficient basis for generalization. This is, of course, contrary 
to all scientific method, which implies the collection and statistical 
treatment of large numbers of observations before drawing con- 
clusions. Books on phrenology comprise an analysis of a relatively 
small number of individual cases rather than a statistical treat- 
ment of large numbers of persons. The absurdities to which tliis 
technique has led are manifest in Table 1. So while phrenology 
has a more plausible basis than the other pseudo-psychologies, 
its fundamental assumptions are unsound and it has absolutely no 
contribution to make to scientific employment methods. 

Physiocnomy 

Physiognomy is the most widely used of these questionable 
metliods of analyzing character or predicting mental capacity. If 
it is construed in a wide sense to include the appearance of the 
face and head and entire body, its use will be found quite wide- 
spread. Many firms require a photograph with the application 
blank in instances where the person is not available for an inter- 
view, or use the photograph to select those who are to be inter- 
viewed. In some types of work attractive personal appearance is, 
of course, a requisite, or race may be significant; but there is 
often a feeling that something of further value may be obtained 
from observing the photograph. Probably some aspect of the 
features influences tlie judgment, consciously or otlierwise, of die 
one evaluating the application. The head of a large technical 
school arranges his interviews with the boys who apply for 
entrance in such a way that they have to walk down a long aisle 
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before reaching his desk. He believes that he obtains valuable 
insight into their traits or capacities by observing their gait during 
their approach. One employment man has an antipathy to red 
hair. An office manager eschews blondes in his organization. It 
is, then, worth while to consider scientifically the value of such 
methods for employment or vocational purposes. More detailed 
discussion is warranted than in the case of tlie other pseudo- 
scientific methods. 

Popular belief in physiognomy is doubtless back of its more 
practical use and commercial exploitation. In our literature and 
in our personal contacts we have been taught to attach signifi- 
cance to the shifty eye, the high forehead, the receding chin, the 
dimple, the heavy jaw, the short neck, and even tlie erect posture 
or the shambling gait. These beliefs have developed, like many 
of our other unscientific notions, as a result of casual observation 
combined with an absence of logic. When we come to consider 
character from the practical standpoint of employment, we merely 
carry over uncritically the notions that have developed in popular 
thinking. The basis of tliese popular beliefs may now be analyzed 
in a little more detail. 

Association by Similarity. It is a fundamental law in psychol- 
ogy that one thing is apt to suggest or call to mind another which 
is similar to it. Thus the photograph of a friend suggests that 
friend because the contours of the former are similar to those of 
the latter. ''Robin " may suggest "oriole’^ or "cat” may suggest 
"tiger,” for the same reason. This principle of analogy or associa- 
tion by similarity operates in our popular notions about physiog- 
nomy. A person with a short neck suggests a bull and we then 
attribute to him some of the aggressive characteristics of that 
animal. Cats are crafty and treacherous and clams are cool, flabby, 
and inert; hence arises the importance which we attach to the 
feline tread or the clammy handshake. By the same principle of 
similarity a broad forehead suggests a broad mind, hard-textured 
flesh suggests a hard heart, and sharp features a sharp, penetrat- 
ing intellect. Or again, if the physiognomy of a stranger is like 
that of an acquaintance it is quite natural to attribute to the 
former the traits of the latter. If one has had a disagreeable 
personal experience with some red-headed person, he may assume 
that another "titian” is likewise irascible. These popular generali* 
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zations, then, are readily explainable by the law of association, 
but this does not justify them. The fact that one thing reminds 
you of something else does not establish it as a scientific truth 
that there is any actual relation between the two. The popular 
mind, however, is content with its assumption; and if sometimes 
the relation proves subsequently to hold and sometimes the 
reverse, it is customary to remember the former instances and to 
forget the latter. 

Observation Influenced by Expectation. Another principle 
which is involved in the development of popular physiognomic 
notions is that we tend to see what we expect to see. If our atten- 
tion is set for some particular aspect of an object, it is that part 
which we see first or which impresses us most vividly. In a 
familiar laboratory experiment in which a pointer swings along 
a scale and a bell rings at some particular point, if an observer is 
attending to or thinking about the bell he will judge that it 
sounds at an earlier position of the pointer than he will otherwise. 
Attending to the bell facilitates its entrance into consciousness. 
Again, if one attends to the trombone in an orchestra he can hear 
it stand out from the other instruments. A motor mechanic will 
detect a main bearing knock that the layman would overlook 
because the mechanic takes an attitude of expectation. This 
principle operates to substantiate our beliefs in physiognomy. If 
a person shakes hands weakly we expect tlrat he is going to show 
some vacillation, and while he perhaps manifests that trait no 
more than do other people with whom we come in contact we are 
'set” for it in his case and notice instances which would otherwise 
escape us. Or if we observe someone with large ears and have 
been taught that these denote parsimoniousness, we watch for 
instances which might be construed as manifesting that trait and 
magnify them, although our friends with small ears may be acting 
in a similar manner. But once we observe these expected traits 
tliey serve further to confirm our generalization, as another case 
'which proves it.” 

Evidence of Habitual Activity. There are some aspects of pop- 
ular physiognomy, however, which seem to have an objective 
reason to account for them instead of being dependent purely on 
the association process or attention attitude of the person making 
or corroborating the generalization. It seems plausible at first 
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glance that certain habitual activities should leave their impres- 
sion in observable form on the face or body. A studious person 
bending over his books for years may become round-shouldered. 
A pugilist may develop a tendency to look at his adversaries — and 
everyone else — with his head turned toward the left and bent 
slightly forward. A philosopher may contract his brows while he 
ponders until the wrinkle becomes pennanent. A criminal may 
repeatedly avoid the gaze of his prospective victims till his eye 
becomes shifty. While it is perfectly true that certain habitual 
tendencies may affect the musculature permanently, a fallacy is 
involved when it comes to reversing the proposition and assum- 
ing that those with round shoulders are studious, that those with 
a sidewise gaze are belligerent, that those with wrinkled brows 
are philosophers, and tliat those with unsteady eyes are crim- 
inalistic. There are other things that might equally well cause 
round shoulders, such as crap-shooting; or that might produce an 
unusual position of the head, such as poliomyelitis; or that might 
wrinkle the forehead, such as nearsightedness; or that might cause 
the eye to shift, such as shell shock. Popular beliefs regarding 
physiognomy have then no scientific basis. They are used, how- 
ever, by many persons in practical problems of predicting human 
characteristics and this uncritical use must obviously lead to 
many mistakes. Moreover, our popular notions pave the way for 
our acceptance of systems of character analysis that have been 
commercialized. 

Commercial Systems of Physiognomy. It was cpite natural that 
the astute purveyor of psychology gold bricks should avail himself 
(or herself) of the fertile field of physiognomy in which the 
seeds of popular belief were already sprouted. If persons had 
some notions regarding the relation between the face or figure 
and character, why not devise a detailed system — arbitrary, to be 
sure, and without scientific foundation— and sell it to them? This 
is precisely what was done. The promoters wrote books and 
articles, and gave lectures and, best of all, personal consultation 
and advice, using such criteria as the following: 

Texture is a great classifier of humanity. The individual of fine hair, 
fine-textured skin, delicately chiseled features, slender, graceful body 
and limbs, as a general rule is refined, loves beauty and grace, and 
likes work either purely mental in nature or offering an opportunity 
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to handle fine delicate material and tools. On the other hand, the man 
with coarse hair, coarse-textnred skin, and large, strongly formed fea- 
tures inclines as a general rule to occupations in which strength, vigor, 
virility, and ability to live and work in tlie midst of harsh, rough, and 
unbeautifiil conditions are prime requirements. . . . Blondes as a 
general rule are changeable, variety-loving, optimistic and speculative, 
while brunettes are consistent, steady, dependable, serious, and con- 
servative. . . . Poets, educators, and essayists will show a marked 
tendency to resemble the triangle in structure of head and body— 
both head and body wide above and narrower in the lower portions. 
Generals, pioneers, builders, engineers, explorers, athletes, automobile 
racers, aeronauts, and others who lead a life of great activity, will 
show a general tendency toward structure on the lines of the square — 
square face, square body, square hands. Judges, financiers, organizers, 
and commercial kings will show a general tendency toward structure 
upon the lines of the circle — -round face, rounded body, and a tendency 
to roundness in the hands and limbs [7, 39] 

A news magazine reports generalizations proposed by an 
alleged medical authority in Paris. A rectangular face denotes 
balance, firm will, courage, and masculinity. A triangular face 
with the upper portion broader and leading down to a point at 
the chin denotes an intellectual or a brainy person, A long, oval 
type of face indicates nervousness, and one shaped like a trap- 
ezoid with the upper base narrower than the lower suggests a 
calm temperament. Some of the proposals like the foregoing 
constitute a more literary restatement of popular beliefs and 
some of them are dogmatic assertions. 

EXPEBIMENTAU EVALUATION OF CHABACTEB ANALYSIS 
FBOM PHYSIOGNOMY 

While the theoretical basis of such generalizations seems un- 
sound and while the methods employ mere observations and not 
actual measurements of the physiognomic characteristics in ques- 
tion, the crucial point is to determine experimentally whether the 
alleged relations actually exist. Suppose that photographs are 
available of a group of intimate acquaintances who can give a 
pretty reliable estimate of one another. It is possible then to 
obtain an idea as to a persoms status in each of a number of 
mental taits, that status being the combined judgment of his 
acquaintances. The photographs may next be submitted to judges 
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who have never seen the individuals in question and they may be 
required to estimate each person in each trait from his photo- 
graph. Then these estimates made from physiognomy may be 
compared with tlie actual traits as indicated by the combined 
judgment of acquaintances, to determine whether physiognomy 
under these conditions has any validity in indicating the mental 
traits. 

This may best be done by the procedure of correlation. This 
is a statistical method for indicating the closeness with which any 
two variables or sets of traits or measurements are related. If, for 
instance, those who are rated by their acquaintances as most 
intelligent are likewise rated from tlie photographs as most intel- 
ligent, and vice versa, we speak of a high positive correlation. If 
those actually most intelligent are judged from the photographs 
to be least intelligent, and vice versa, we speak of a high negative 
correlation, while if there is no tendency one way or the other we 
speak of a zero correlation or no correlation. By the use of proper 
formulae^ it is possible to compute a correlation coefficient 
(often expressed as r) which indicates not merely whether the 
correlation is high, low, or negative, but exactly how close is 
the relation between the two variables. A coeflScient of 1.00 indi- 
cates perfect correlation — i.e., the person who is highest in one 
variable is correspondingly high in the other, the person who is 
next highest in one is proportionately high in the other, and so 
on down the list. From 1.00 the coeflScient can range down 
through zero to —1.00, which indicates a perfect negative cor- 
relation. 

Interpretation of correlation coeflScients of diflEerent magnitude 
is a bit diflBcult for one unfamiliar with statistics. It is necessary 
to divorce oneself from any notion that coeflScients represent per- 
centages of something, that a correlation of .50 represents 50 per 
cent or is half as good as a correlation of 1.00. This is far from 
the case. An adequate interpretation involves probability theory, 
but a hint can be given here. Suppose two variables are corre- 

^ Appendix I illustrates the computation of such coefficients and also dis- 
cusses the interpretation of correlations of different magnitudes. In the 
examples presented there, sets of scores in test and job are given. These 
are then ranked. In the present connection the original estimates on the 
basis of physiognomy or acquaintance consist of ranks so that the computa- 
tion would begin with the third and fourth columns in the examples. 
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la ted and it is desired to predict one from the other — for instance, 
from a worker^s intelligence test score to predict his piodiiction 
in a job. We first write out an equation which expresses one 
variable as a function of the other. We can then substitute the 
intelligence test score in the equation and solve for the production 
score. If the two variables are highly correlated this prediction 
can be made with some validity, but a certain amount of error 
is to be expected. It is possible to determine the error of this sort 
involved in predicting production from the intelligence score 
when the correlation between them is of a specified magnitude. 
It is also possible to determine the error that would be made in 
prediction if there were no correlation between the two variables, 
that is, if we were merely guessing. We then compute the per- 
centage by which it is possible, using the intelligence test, to 
reduce the predicting or forecasting error that would prevail if ‘we 
merely guessed at production, or if the correlation was zero. ( Cf . 
Example VI, Appendix I.) The forecasting efficiency for a few 
fypical values of correlation coefficients is given in Table 2. The 
correlation of .50, for example, reduces the error of prediction 
13 per cent over what it would be if there were no correlation, 
and a perfect correlation reduces it 100 per cent. 


Table 2. Forecasting Efficiency of Various Degrees of 
Correlation 


Correlation 

Coefficient 

Forecasting 
Efficiency 
(per cent) 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

Forecasting 
Efficiency 
(per cent) 

.10 

K 

.70 

29 

.20 

2 

.80 

40 

-..30 ■ 

5 

.90 

■ 'Se,-' ■ 

.40 

8 

.95 

69 

.50 

13 

.98 

80 

.60 

20 

1.00 

100 


In actual practice a coefficient less than .30 does not attract 
much attention, but when the coefficient is .50 the personnel 
psychologist begins to be interested. A further and more casual 
notion as to the meaning of correlation coefficients of different 
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magnitude may be obtained from die following consideration* 
Children of the same family resemble one anodier to some extent 
in physical characteristics. Twins resemble each otlier more strik- 
ingly in these respects. In some instances, measurements have 
been made of such characteristics and for brothers and sisters 
show correlations around .40. Similar procedures for twins yield 
correlations around .80. 

Estimates of Miscellaneous Traits from Physiognomy. A few 
studies of the kind just mentioned may be cited. A group of 25 
college women rated one another in a considerable number of 
fairly definite traits [6, 37]. Each individual took the names of the 

24 others and considering, for instance, 'neatness,'" selected the 
one she considered neatest of all and marked her 1, then selected 
the next neatest and marked her 2, etc., so that the 24 were 
arranged’ in rank order from the neatest to the least neat. Then 
the same thing was done for refinement, sociability, and a series 
of other traits, each one being rated separately and each woman 
ranking all the other 24 women. There were thus available for 
each woman 24 estimates of her possession of a trait; e.g., she 
had been assigned a ranking in neatness by all the other women. 
These 24 figures were then averaged to get the consensus of the 
entire group regarding that particular woman s neatness. Similar 
averages were found for her refinement, sociability, etc. This 
procedure was repeated for each woman. This combined judg- 
ment of 24 acquaintances might be taken as about the best state- 
ment of the real characteristics of the women that could be se- 
cured. These figures having been obtained, photographs of the 

25 women of uniform style and size were submitted to a group of 
men who were totally unacquainted with the women involved. 
Each man ranked the individuals with reference to neatness as 
far as he could judge it from the photographs, marking the 
neatest 1, and the next neatest 2, etc. Then he ranked them with 
reference to refinement, with reference to sociability, etc., making 
his estimates entirely on the basis of the photographs inasmuch 
as he did not know the individuals at all. It was then possible to 
compare or correlate the ranks assigned by any one man on the 
basis of the photographs with the ranks assigned by the combined 
judgment of acquaintances. In exactly the same way the photo- 
graphs were submitted to anodier group of women totally un- 
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acquainted with the original group and they ranked them as the 
men had done on the basis of the photographs. 

To consider the matter first from the standpoint of the com- 
bined estimates of the judges rather than from that of the ac- 
curacy of the individual judge, the ranks assigned by all the 
men to any photograph for a given trait were averaged. These 
average estimates from photographs were correlated with the 
combined judgments of acquaintances above mentioned. The 


Table 3. Correlation Between Average Estimates of Traits from 
Photographs and Average Estimates of Those Same Traits 
Made by Acquaintances^ 


Traits 

Estimates of Photographs 

By 25 Men 

By 25 Women 

Neatness 

.03 

.07 

Conceit 

.10 

.27 

Sociability. 

.29 

.29 

Humor 

.21 

.45 

Likability 

.30 

.45 

Intelligence 

.42 

.61 

Refinement 

.50 

.52 

Beauty 

.60 ^ 

.49 

Snobbishness 

.58 

.53 

Vulgarity 

.61 

.69 

Average 

.36 

.44 


same was done with the womens estimates from photographs. 
The results are shown in Table 3. The first column lists the traits 
involved; the next column gives the results when the group of 
men are estimating the traits from photographs, and the last 
column gives the results when the group of women are using the 
photographs as a basis for judgment. For instance, the combined 
opinion of acquaintances regarding the neatness of the individuals 
in question correlates with the combined opinion of a group of 

® From H. L. Hollingwortfi, Judging Human Character, by permission of 
B. Appleton-Century &mpany, Inc,, New York. 
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men (based only on photographs) regarding the neatness of the 
same individuals to tlie extent of .03. The former combined 
opinion correlates likewise with the combined opinion of a group 
of women (based only on photographs) regarding the neatness of 
these same individuals to the extent of .07. Similar figures follow 
for the other traits. 

It is obvious that estimates from the photographs are none too 
satisfactory for practical purposes. Moreover, the value of the 
estimate appears to depend on the trait. Vulgarity, snobbishness, 
and beauty seem to be estimated fairly well from the photograph, 
while quite the reverse is true of neatness, conceit, and sociability. 
One would hesitate to use physiognomic diagnosis of many of the 
traits indicated for employment purposes even if he could obtain 
25 judges to make the physiognomic estimates. 

Although the results are none too satisfactory when the esti- 
mates from photographs made by a group of 25 judges are pooled, 
the situation is much worse if we consider the validity of an indi- 
vidual judge’s estimate. In the usual employment situation there 
are, at most, only a few persons who evaluate a given applicant 
from his physiognomy. Instead of using the average estimates 
from photographs as in Table 3, we may take the estimates made 
by one judge from the photographs with reference to neatness, 
for example, and correlate these estimates with the combined 
estimates of the acquaintances regarding neatness. To indicate 
the typical trend, 10 judges are taken at random and tlieir 
individual correlations for three of the traits are given in Table 4 
The estimates of intelligence made, for instance, by Judge A, 
using the photographs, correlate with the combined opinion of 
acquaintances regarding the intelligence of the same individuals 
to the extent of .51. The estimates of sociability made by Judge C 
correlate with the combined opinion of acquaintances regarding 
sociability to the extent of .05. 

Inspection of the table shows a great variation between judges. 
Some of them estimate a trait from physiognomy fairly well and 
others rather poorly. For instance, Judge A’s estimate of intelli- 
gence has a correlation of .51, while Judge Ds actually has a 
negative correlation. In neatness the best judge is C with a corre- 
lation of .29; the worst is H, with a correlation of -“,09. In 
sociability J is the best (.55) and I the worst (.00). Moreover, 


3924 


Ittdkni;* • 
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Table 4. Correlation Between Estimates of Traits from Photographs 
Made by Individual Judges and Average Estimates of 
Those Same Traits Made by Acquaintances^ 


Judge 

Intelligence 

Neatness 

Sociability 

A.... 

.51 

.11 

.39 

B.... 

.11 

.10 

.08 

G.. .. 

.15 

.29 

,05 

D.... 

-.27 

.06 

,49 

E 

,08 

,24 

.08 

F.... 

.43 

.41 

.28 

G.... 

.04 

.11 

.02 

H.... 

.39 

-.09 

.32 

I. . . . 

.22 

-.08 

.00 

J.... 

.30 

.02 

.55 

Average 

.20 

.12 

.23 


a judge who estimates one trait well may fail when another trait 
is involved. Judge A, for instance, is fairly competent to estimate 
intelligence (.51), but manifestly incompetent to estimate neat- 
ness (.11); J estimates sociability with some validity (.55), but 
his estimates of neatness have no validity (.02). Consequently, 
it would seem hazardous to attach much practical significance to 
physiognomic estimates of this sort made by one or at most a few 
individuals. All-round judges of character from physiognomy ap- 
parently are scarce. 

Allusion was made earlier to the technical high school principal 
who made character analyses by observing the gait of the appli- 
cants as they walked down the aisle. A check on gait as related 
to one personality characteristic has been made [4], By means of 
Maslow Personality Inventories 16 college women were selected 
on the basis of dominance — 8 at each extreme. Personal inter- 
views were also used in selecting these individuals from a group 
of 238. Motion pictures were then taken of each individual walk- 
ing 50 yards. The films were shown to 99 persons who were 
required to judge whether the girl was dominant or non-dominant 

^From H. L. Hollingwortli, Judging Human Character^ by permission of 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 
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Part of the time the upper half of the body was obscured by a 
card during projection, part of the time the lower half was 
obscured, and part of the time the entire figure was visible. On 
the whole, dominance was judged only a little better than would 
have been the case if the subjects had merely guessed at it. The 
entire picture was a little better in this respect than either of the 
halves. Results certainly were not significant enough to be of any 
practical importance in personnel work. 

Estimates of Intelligence from Physiognomy. It is possible to 
make a more careful check tlian in the foregoing instances with 
reference to estimates of intelligence from physiognomy because 
they can be compared with intelligence as objectively measured 
by tests, whereas physiognomic estimates of other traits such as 
neatness or sociability must be evaluated by comparison with 
judgments of acquaintances. In one such study [1], 63 managers, 
buyers, and assistants in a large department store were given an 
intelligence test somewhat similar to the Army Alpha (infra). 
Their photographs were then submitted to 12 graduate students 
interested in personnel problems. The student judges were re- 
quired to estimate the intelligence of these business men from 
their photographs. After looking through the pictures to get a 
general idea, each judge selected the 7 most intelligent and the 
7 least intelligent, then the 14 who were superior but not as good 
as the first 7, and likewise the 14 who were inferior but not as 
poor as the lowest 7. Arbitrary values were assigned to each of 
the four classes in order to handle the data statistically. The 12 
estimates of the intelligence of a given manager were then aver- 
aged to get the combined opinion of the judges regarding his 
intelligence, A similar average was obtained for each of the other 
men concerned. These combined estimates of intelligence from 
photographs were then correlated with the actual intelligence as 
measured by the tests. The correlation coefiBcient was only .27. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that these results used only the 
extremes of intelligence and did not include the middle group. 
Had this been included, the correlation would probably have 
been smaller still.^ It would seem that even when a dozen persons 
pool their results, estimates of intelligence from physiognomy are 
almost worthless. 

” For statistical reasons beyond the scope of the present work. 
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The same experiment may be considered from the standpoint 
of the validity of the individual judge. One of tlie simplest meth- 
ods is to note for each judge how many men he places on the 
right side of the average and how many on the wrong side; i.e., 
whether a man he rates in the best 7 or superior 14 is actually 
above the average in measured intelligence or not. These results 
are shown in TaUe 5. Judge A, for instance, places 27 individuals 


Table 5. Number of Persons Correctly Placed as 
Above or Below Average Intelligence by Individual 
Judges on the Basis of Photographs® 


Judge 

Number of Photographs 
on Correct Side of 
Average 

Number of Photographs 
on Wrong Side of 
Average 

A.... 

27 

15 

B... . 

23 

19 

G.... 

25 

17 

D.... 

23 

19 

E,... 

19 

21 

F... . 

26 

16 

a... 

22 

20 

H.... 

22 

20 

I.... 

20 

22 

J.... 

. 20 

22 

K.,.. 

22 

20 

L.,., 

22 

20 

Total 

271 

231 


correctly on die basis of these photographs; i.e., if they are 
actually above the average in tested intelligence he places them 
above on the basis of physiognomy, and vice versa. However, he 
misplaces 15 individuals, i.e., judges them as above average when 
they are actually below, or vice versa. There are only two or 
three judges who place many more of the men correctly than in- 
correctly and some actually have more in the incorrect column. 
The total for the correct column is only 17 per cent more than 
tiiat for the incorrect column. So while pooled judgments are 

** After Anderson. 
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bad enough, individual judgments are worse, and it would mani- 
festly be useless for one or two persons to use such physiognomic 
methods for practical purposes. 

Another study of the relation between intelligence as estimated 
from photographs and as actually tested utilized 800 visitors at 
a national business show as judges of 10 photographs of salesmen. 
For these salesmen intelligence scores and production records 
were available [12]. For purposes of analysis, samples of 50 
judges of each sex were taken, and estimated intelligence was 
correlated with measured intelligence for each judge. Then the 
correlation coefficients obtained with the 50 judges of each sex 
were averaged. The result was —-.22 for men and —.18 for women 
judges. The situation is somewhat improved if the 50 judgments 
regarding a given salesman are pooled to get an average rank. 
These pooled estimates correlate with actual intelligence to the 
extent of ,62 for men and .33 for women. The correlation of .62 
might be of some significance in a personnel situation except for 
the inconvenience of finding 50 judges to examine the photograph 
of each individual applicant. 

General Vocational Aptitude. Mention should be made of one 
investigation in which prediction of general vocational aptitude 
rather than a specific trait was attempted from photographs 
[13, 20]. The photographs involved graduates of an eastern in- 
stitution who had majored in medicine, law, education, and engi- 
neering. Five of the most successful and 5 of the least successful 
in each group were selected with the cooperation of the alumni 
office. Photographs of these persons were available taken at ap- 
proximately the time the experiment was conducted — namely, 25 
years after graduation— together with photographs at the time 
of graduation. These photographs were submitted to groups 
of judges who were merely requhed to estimate whether the 
individual was a success or a failure. In one series the judges 
were college students; in the other they were employment 
managers and interviewers experienced in personnel work. 
Twenty-four of the former and 20 of tlie latter participated. The 
results are summarized in Table 6, which gives the percentage 
of correct judgments under the conditions indicated by the row 
and column. For example, with personnel people judging the 
photographs of graduates of 25 years’ standing as to success or 
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Table 6. Percentage of Correct Judgments of Vocational Success 
FROM Photographs^ 



Older 

Photos 

Younger 

1 Photos 

Both 

Personnel workers 

53 

52 

52 

Students . . . . 

51 

47 

49 





failure, 53 per cent of the judgments were correct; but 50 per 
cent would be expected by chance. Similarly with the other com- 
binations the results indicate no tendency to be able to judge 
general vocational success from the photographs. 

Special Vocational Aptitude. A few studies may be mentioned 
in which efforts were made to estimate specific aptitude from 
photographs. The investigation mentioned previously regarding 
intelligence of salesmen embodied die additional feature that 
the judges of the photographs were asked to estimate selling 
ability. It v^as possible to compare these estimates with the actual 
selling ability as indicated by production on tlie job. The correla- 
tions actually were slightly negative. Averaging the correlations 
obtained from 50 judges of each sex, we have —.16 for male and 
—.17 for female judges. When the individual ratings are com- 
bined into average ranks before correlating, the result is even 
worse, namely, —.38 for men and —.22 for women. 

A somewhat similar technique was applied in die case of 
teachers [S]. Photographs of teachers were sent to superintend- 
ents, secretaries of school boards, and secretaries of teacher place- 
ment bureaus — ^24 pictures in all. These judges were asked tO' 
rank them in order of success. While there w^ere some cases of 
agreement, nevertheless a given teacher always received all 24 
ranks. These teachers were then ranked by six faculty members 
who went over the records on file in the placement bureau at the 
institution where they received their training. When these ratings, 
by the faculty on the basis of all available data were compared 
with the ratings made by school oflScials on the basis of the photo- 
graphs, there was complete disagreement. The correlations for 

^ After Viteles, and Landis and Phelps. 
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different groups of judges were -.10, .14, -.01, and .37. In some 
instances the judges agreed fairly well with each other, but their 
combined judgments were widely divergent from the actual status 
of the teachers. 

The tialo Effect. One other point that has wide implications 
in the whole theory of rating procedure may be noted in these 
experiments on judging miscellaneous traits from photographs. It 
is brought out by correlating estimates of various ti'aits with one 
another to determine, for instance, w4iether persons who are rated 
high in humor are likewise rated high in perseverance, kindliness, 
etc. Photographs of 20 women were ranked by judges with 
reference to six traits, and the average rank of each individual 
was obtained in each trait [7, 46 ], By the use of these average 
ranks, each trait was then correlated witli each of the others. The 
results are shown in Table 7. Any figure in the table indicates 


Table 7. Correlations Between Estimates of Different Traits Made 
ON THE Basis of Photographs® 


Traits 

Intelli- 

gence 

Humor 

Perse- 

verance 

Kindli- 

ness 

Conceit 

Courage 

Humor 

.47 






Perseverance. . . 

.88 

.33 





Kindliness 

.76 

.65 

.39 




Conceit 

.28 

-.03 

.08 

-.56 



Courage ...... 

.89 

.43 

.79 

.72 

-.25 


Deceitfulness. . . 

-.11 

-.28 

-.03 

-.69 

.66 

-.49 


the correlation between the trait listed at the left of that row and 
the trait listed at the top of that column. For instance, the cor- 
relation of humor and intelligence is .47, that of perseverance and 
humor, .33, It will be seen that humor, perseverance, kindliness, 
courage, and intelligence all seem rather closely related. A person 
who looks as if he possessed a high degree of one of these appears 
as if he possessed a high degree of the others. Conceit and de- 
ceitfulness, on the other hand, show negative or low correlations 
with the above traits, but correlate highly with each other. These 

®From H. L. Hollingworth, Vocational Psychology, by permission of D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York. 
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results suggest a danger in ratings of this sort — a factor that plays 
a role in ratings in general. There is a tendency for the judge to 
form a general impression that is favorable or otherwise, and to 
rate the person accordingly in a number of traits. This effect has 
been called a halo effect. This halo of general impression often 
colors estimates of various traits so that not much validity can be 
attached to the estimate of any one trait vs. another. The judge 
tliinks he is evaluating the traits independently, but he is merely 
recording repeatedly his general impression. (Cf. also the dis- 
cussion of the halo effect on p. 389.) 

Another instance of the halo effect was brought out in the 
above-mentioned study of intelligence and selling ability as 
judged from photographs. There was a high correlation between 
estimated intelligence and estimated selling ability. The coeiBB- 
cients were .82 for men and .93 for women judges. Actually, 
however, the correlation between these two variables as measured 
by intelligence tests and sales records was —.48. Obviously the 
raters had gained some type of general impression and made their 
estimates accordingly. 

The results of such studies as the foregoing are not encouraging 
to those who hope to predict personality from physiognomy. 
When estimates of mental characteristics made from photographs 
are compared with more certain criteria of those characteristics, 
such as the judgment of intimate acquaintances or measurements 
of intelligence, there are marked discrepancies between the two. 
An individual judge's results have little validity, and even when 
a considerable number of judges pool their estimates the results 
are far from what is to be desired. The only conditions under 
which it would be at all advisable to install such methods for 
employment would be where a corps of probably twenty or more 
persons were available to make these physiognomic judgments 
and average their findings. It is a question whether this procedure 
would be expedient. Inasmuch as scientific methods are available 
that do not necessitate the use of such a corps, it would seem 
wiser to devote ones effort to the use of these methods. They 
will be described in later chapters. 

Evaluation of Commercial Systems of Character Analysis. Psy- 
chologists have been so busy improving their methods of using 
mental tests and other measurements for practical purposes of 
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employment tliat they have devoted little effort to experimental 
refutation of specific relations between aspects of physiognomy 
and mental characteristics that are assumed by commercial sys- 
tems of character analysis. A few investigations of this sort, how- 
ever, have been made and the results are presumably typical of 
what will be found if further alleged relations are studied. 

Alleged Blonde and Brunette Traits. One of the most widely 
known systems of character analysis makes much of the mental 
differences between blondes and brunettes. As this is an easily 
observable anatomical distinction, it would be very convenient if 
character could be inferred therefrom. According to the system 
in question, this is possible, and a list is provided of the traits 
possessed primarily by blondes; a similar list is furnished for the 
brunettes. It was possible statistically to determine the validity 
of these lists [15]. Twelve ‘T)londe traits,’' such as positive, 
dynamic, driving, aggressive, domineering, and 14 ‘"brunette 
traits,” such as negative, static, conservative, were arranged in 
a random order on a printed blank. These blanks were given 
to 94 persons who were above average intelligence. Each in- 
dividual selected two pronounced blondes and two pronounced 
brunettes with whom he was well acquainted. For each of these 
acquaintances he went through the printed list of 26 traits and 
marked them with a plus or minus sign according to whether, in 
his judgment, die person possessed that trait or not. The people 
marking the blanks were not familiar with the particular system 
of character analysis involved and the traits occurred in a random 
order so that the alleged blonde ones would not be found grouped 
together. It was then possible to tabulate the percentage of 
blondes who were rated plus on the blonde traits and also who 
were rated plus on the brunette traits. These results are shown in 
Table 8. For instance, 81 per cent of the blondes are positive, 
which is an alleged blonde trait, but 84 per cent of die brunettes 
are likewise positive; 63 per cent of the blondes are dynamic, but 
so are 64 per cent of the brunettes. While brunettes are supposed 
to be negative, 17 per cent are found to be so in the actual results, 
but 16 per cent of the blondes are negative. The averages indicate 
that the 12 alleged blonde traits are possessed in general by 63 
per cent of the blondes, but are also possessed by 61 per cent of 
the brunettes; the 14 alleged brunette traits are possessed on the 
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Table 8. .Percentage of Blondes and Brunettes Rated as Possessing 
Alleged Blonde or Brunette Traits^ 


Blonde Traits 

187 Blondes 

187 Brunettes 

Positive. 

81 

84 

Dy.riamic 

63 

64 

Driving 

49 

50 

Aggressive 

62 

56 

Domineering 

36 

36 

Impatient 

56 

51 

Active 

88 

82 

Quick 

70 

68 

Hopeful 

85 

85 

Speculative 

53 

51 

Changeable 

53 

43 

Variety-loving 

66 

I 62 

Average 

63 

61 

Brunette Traits 



Negative 

16 

17 

Static . . . 

28 

31 

Conservative 

51 

61 

Imitative 

39 

40 

Submissive 

25 

26 

Cautious. .... 

54 

60 

Painstaking 

56 ’ 

61 

Patient 

43 

52 

Plodding 

27 

31 

Slow 

20 

24 

Deliberate 

47 

57 

Serious . . ' ' 

58 

72 

Thoughtful 

67 

70 

Specializing 

52 

45 

Average 

42 

46 


average by 46 per cent of the brunettes, but also by 42 per cent 
of the blondes. 

A somewhat different approach was made to this same problem 
by sending to 50 well-known sales executives a list of traits used 

® After Paterson and Lndgate. 
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in the system of character analysis referred to above [9, 244]. 
Each executive selected four highly successful salesmen and 
checked on this list of traits the ones they possessed. Results were 
available for 152 salesmen. The outstanding characteristics men- 
tioned were: positive, dynamic, driving, aggressive, active, quick, 
painstaking, hopeful, patient, serious, thoughtful, specializing. Of 
these, seven are ‘"blonde” and five are “brunette” traits. Obviously 
it would be difficult to select a good salesman on the basis of his 
complexion. ^ 

One other bit of evidence bears on this same question. The 
system alleges that persons of mechanical bent are typically of 
light complexion. In a survey of 400 metal workers, most of whom 
were presumably somewhat mechanically inclined, 16 per cent 
were light, 32 per cent dark, and 52 per cent medium [10]. 
Obviously there is no tendency for them to be typically light. 
The majority are medium, and there are more dark than light 
complexions in the group. 

Miscellaneous Physiognomic Factors. From current systems of 
character analysis a considerable number of miscellaneous 
physiognomic characteristics were selected which were claimed 
to be an index of mental traits, and these physiognomic charac- 
teristics were actually measured [2]. The traits studied were the 
following: judgment, intelligence, frankness, ability to make 
friends, will power, leadership, originality, and impulsiveness. 
These traits were selected because there was fair agreement 
among the physiognomists regarding them. The physical measure- 
ments were made with calipers, sliding compass, steel tape, and 
head-square. The character analysts use only their eyes. These 
experimenters used instruments which must have made their 
measurements at the worst far more accurate than the character 
analysts’ at their best. Persons intimately acquainted with the 
individuals who were measured provided estimates as to these 
particular mental traits. Furthermore, the individuals were 
placed on the stage before a group of judges who were unac- 
quainted with them and they were estimated casually for the 
mental traits to determine the possibility of a practitioner being 
able by “intuition” to estimate traits in an interview, although he 
actually professed some physiognomic basis for his judgments. 
The experimenters measured a large number of physical charac- 
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teristics which the analysts claimed correlated with the mental 
traits above enumerated. Anywhere from 20 to 36 different items 
were measured in connection with each of the eight mental traits, 
making a total of 201 different measurements obtained upon each 
individual. 

Thirty students were measured in this fashion and were rated 
as to the mental traits by members of their fraternities or sorori- 
ties. These ratings prove to be quite reliable, i.e., the different 
members of the fraternity or sorority agree rather closely with 
one another in rating a given individual. These opinions of 
acquaintances thus form a pretty good standard by which to 
evaluate the physiognomic measurements. On the other hand, 
the reliability of the physiognomic measurements is low. For in- 
stance, a number of them are alleged to indicate judgment. If 
tlie relative standing of the students in one such set of measure- 
ments is obtained and correlated with their standing in another 
measurement which is supposed to indicate the same mental trait, 
the correlations are uniformly small. In other words, the theories 
of the character analysts with reference to physiognomic indica- 
tions of a given mental trait are discordant among themselves. 

The crucial point is, of course, tlie correspondence between the 
physiognomic measurements and the estimates made by close 
associates. The best way to summarize the entire results is to 
average all the correlations of the physiognomic measurements 
for a given trait with the associates^ judgments of that trait. For 
instance, with intelligence 29 different factors were measured. 
Each of these is correlated with estimated intelligence. The 
average of these 29 correlations is then computed and, as indi- 
cated in Table 9, gives ,03. Similar averages for the other mental 
traits appear in the first column of the table. It is obvious that 
these correlations are all extremely small and show practically no 
relation between the alleged physiognomic indicators of mental 
traits and the actual possession of those traits. The average corre- 
lations between the opinion of the casual observers and the 
physiognomic measurements are given in the next column and are 
likewise of insignificant magnitude. The results for the close 
associates and for the casual observers are correlated in the last 
column. These correlation coefficients are slightly higher than the 
others and might indicate a very slight possibility that the judges. 
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Table 9. Correlation Between Ratings of Close Associates and 
Physiognomic Factors^® 


Traits 

Close Associates 
and 

Physiognomic 

Measures 

Casual Observers 
and 

Physiognomic 

Measures 

Close Associates 
and 

Casual 

Observers 

Tudfirnient 

-.01 

.14 

.32 

Intelligence 

.03 

.05 

.02 

Frankness 

.05 

.15 

.21 

Friendliness 

-.11 

.19 

.18 

Will power 

-.07 

.04 

.26 

Leadership 

-.04 

.07 

.31 

Originality 

.09 

.08 

.32 

Impulsiveness 

.10 

-.07 

.20 



through ‘ mtuition” or something of the sort, are able to evaluate 
certain aspects of personality. However, only three of the traits 
yield correlations as large as .30; the other five are distinctly less. 
The general conclusion of the study is tliat ‘‘the average of 201 
correlations between various physical traits purported to reveal 
variations in character traits and our criterion is .00 with die 
correlation varying from .00 as chance would account for. Phys- 
ical measurements which underlie character analysis agi*ee neither 
with themselves nor with other measures of character/’ 

A somewhat related study developed a technique for making 
accurate head measurements on photographs which were taken 
by putting the subject in a standard apparatus, with certain key 
points marked at the time the photograph was taken [18]. Numer- 
ous measurements were made on each of 100 subjects, including 
such factors as length and breadth of head, length of face, length 
of nose, distance between pupils, and numerous ratios between 
various measurements. Altogether there were 27 different vari- 
ables. They were correlated with estimates made by friends on 
five traits— sociability, perseverance, leadership, aggressiveness, 
emotional excitability. The correlations were all small; only one 
was as large as .30. 

One experiment is available in which the practitioner of a 
After Cleeton and Knight. 
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pseudo-scientific procedure applied his own methods to a group 
of individuals and made predictions which could be checked by 
objective criteria [5]. In this case a practitioner of witosophy’" 
applied his technique to 20 university students and made esti- 
mates as to their ability in mathematics, written speech, science, 
general scholarship, general intelligence, mechanical ability, and 
musical ability. The students wore uniform laboratory coats dur- 
ing the examination. The vitosopher made various skull measure- 
ments by means of a rotating hemisphere centered at the ears, 
had the subject blow his breath against the hand of the exam- 
iner, inspected the back of the subject’s hand, and examined the 
teeth. The examiner estimated the students’ proficiency as grades 
A, B, C, D, or E in the variables indicated. As a criterion for the 
first four, grades received in tire university classes were available. 
Intelligence was measured by one of the standard tests ( Army 
Alpha). Mechanical and musical ability were estimated by the 
subjects themselves. The correlations between the five objective 
measures and the estimates ranged from .32 for speech to —.21 
for intelligence, and averaged about .04. The correlations for the 
otlier two variables were —.55 and —.31. When all the variables 
were used, the average correlation was —.08. Obviously vitosophy 
was not very successful in its predictions. The practitioner, how- 
ever, must be given credit for being willing to submit his tech- 
nique to an experimental test Most pseudo-psychologists who 
make an appointment for a similar test become ill on the ap- 
pointed day. 

Present Extent of the Use of Physiognomic Methods. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain to what extent methods like the foregoing are 
being seriously used for employment purposes. There is no 
doubt that many persons are using some popular or personal 
generalizations of this sort as a supplement perhaps to other 
criteria. A questionnaire was circulated in 1922 among 100 em- 
ployment managers and insurance agency managers asking if 
they used any system of character analysis, and if so what one 
[11]. Sixty-five replies were received — 22 from insurance men 
and 43 from industrial concerns. Two of the former and four of 
the latter stated that they used some system of character analysis. 
It is probably safe to say that six out of 100, rather than six out of 
65, were using some system, because those who used one would 
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be more apt to reply than those who did not. Six per cent is not 
a large figure, but it is 6 per cent too many to be using this sort 
of method. 

A more recent survey was made of 200 concerns in Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts in 1936 [14, 60]. They were asked as 
to whether they had tried any system of character analysis in 
connection with employment work. Of the 200, only two admitted 
having tried one or more systems; none admitted that they were 
using such a system at the time of the inquiry, and none of them 
expressed any confidence in any of these techniques. Perhaps the 
difference in the results of the two studies represents a whole- 
some trend. 

In the light of the experiments on character analysis by means 
of physiognomy, one wonders why the methods should at present 
be in use at all — why the system has not already killed itself. 
The answer lies in the fact that some practitioners are able occa- 
sionally to hit the mark and make successful predictions or give 
valuable advice — ostensibly by the use of their system, but in 
reality on some other basis. In the first place, the analyst may 
hit by chance one of the many occupations for which the indi- 
vidual is fitted. It is not always a case of there being one job 
and only one in the world in which an individual may be success- 
ful; there are usually many lines in which he may achieve success. 
Consequently, selecting one of these by accident is not such a 
remote possibility. We often do this very thing ourselves; other- 
wise most of us would be maladjusted. The analyst can frequently 
by casual observation eliminate some possible lines of work for 
which the person obviously is disqualified and thus stand a 
greater chance of accidental success in predicting from the re- 
mainder. In the second place, the analyst may in the course of 
conversation discover likes and dislikes which may be of some 
vocational significance. He will perhaps be enabled with this 
information to make common-sense suggestions quite apart from 
any system. In the third place, if a person pays for vocational 
advice and the 'expert'" recommends a certain line of work, the 
individual will perhaps try harder than he would otherwise and 
hence reach a higher level of success than, with his ability, he 
would ordinarily attain. The "expert,"' of course, gets the credit 
for tliis. Finally, when people are discussing such cases and com- 
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paring notes they are apt to slip into a common human fallacy of 
stressing the cases of coincidence and forgetting the others. This 
tendency to neglect the negative instances plays into the hands 
of the pseudo-psychologists. Persons remember the one case in 
which they hit the mark and forget the other ninety-nine times 
in which they miss. Scientific employment psychology may not 
always hit the mark, but it does so far more frequently than does 
pseudo-psychology. 

Summary 

Before proceeding to the discussion of psychological methods 
in employment, it is necessary to clear the ground of a consider- 
able amount of pseudo-psychology which is being widely com- 
mercialized and is masquerading under the name of psychology 
to the detriment of the real science. A number of these pseudo- 
psychologies have played a role in employment problems in re- 
cent years. Astrology has no scientific basis and its generaliza- 
tions have not been evaluated statistically, but it is actually in 
use. SpirUtialism has certainly nothing to contribute until its 
actual existence can be proved. It is illogical to assume communi- 
cation with spirits until telepathy can be demonstrated, and this 
in the opinion of the great majority of psychologists has not as 
yet been accomplished under laboratory conditions. Yet spiritual- 
istic mediums are consulted on various problems of a vocational 
nature. Phrenology started with the scientific findings regarding 
the functions of certain regions of the brain, but went far beyond 
the experimental results. It erroneously assumed a much more 
detailed localization of functions and a direct relation between 
tlie functional capacity of a brain region and its size, and it used 
a few casual observations as a basis for generalization. 

Physiognomy is the most prevalent of these pseudo-psychGl- 
ogies. Our popular beliefs in it are due largely to the fact that 
one thing we see is associated with similar things (e.g., a short 
neck suggesting a bull and hence aggressiveness); to the fact 
that our observations are influenced considerably by what we 
expect to see (e.g., a weak handshake causing us to watch for 
further indications of vacillation); and to our assumption that, 
inasmuch as habitual activities often leave bodily traces (e.g., 
the round shoulders of the studious), it is logical to argue back- 
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ward from those traces to the activity in question. These popular 
beliefs, however, pave the way for our acceptance of commercial 
systems of character analysis from physiognomy. The validity of 
such beliefs and systems has been to some extent studied scien- 
tifically. Estimates of various mental traits made on the basis 
of photographs by judges who never saw the individuals them- 
selves were compared with careful estimates of those same traits 
by intimate acquaintances or with actual measurements of the 
traits. The results indicate tliat a single judge is very inaccurate 
in making such estimates from physiognomy, and that while mat- 
ters may be improved somewhat by using a considerable number 
of judges and averaging their results, the correspondence of this 
pooled estimate and actual possession of the ti*ait is not sufficiently 
close to make the physiognomic factor of much practical value. 
The results are similar when judgments of general success in life 
or achievement in a specific vocation are made on the basis of 
photographs. Moreover, the results are often vitiated by the halo 
effect, or a tendency to get a general impression of good or bad 
and rate the person high in most desirable traits, or vice versa, 
instead of evaluating the ti-aits independently. 

These studies show the futility of the judgment of character 
traits from physiognomy when die judge is left to his own de- 
vices. The futility has been shown to be equally great when 
there is a question of the relation between specific physiognomic 
and mental characteristics claimed by commercial systems of 
analysis. The alleged relation of complexion to specific character 
traits is without foundation, for it has been shown statistically 
that blondes possess the traits that are supposed to characterize 
brunettes to just as great an extent as do the brunettes them- 
selves, while the brunettes rival the blondes in the possession of 
the alleged "blonde traits.” A group of intimately acquainted 
persons rated one another in several traits which have received 
considerable attention from the character analysts. Alleged physi- 
ognomic correlates of these traits were actually measured with 
calipers and steel tape— 200 physical measurements upon each 
individual. These measures were separately correlated widi the 
criterion provided by estimates of intimate acquaintances. The 
correspondence between the physiognomic measures and the 
actual traits is exactly what would have been expected by chance. 
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The physical measurements give no indication whatever of the 
mental traits in question. 

The practical employment man is certain sooner or later to 
come in contact with some of these pseiido-psychologiesj espe- 
cially with the commercial systems of character analysis. From 
the foregoing considerations it is obviously to his interest to 
confine his efforts to scientific employment psychology rathe;: than 
to invest in any of these psychology gold bricks. 
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Chapter III 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC VOCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The preceding chapter called attention to some of the pitfalls 
of pseudo-psychology which beset the practical man to the detri- 
ment of himself and of his attitude toward the real science. The 
perspective in which psychology as related to personnel is viewed 
may be still further enlarged by a consideration of its historical 
background. 

Individual Differences 

Early Interest in General Laws. The early studies in psychol- 
ogy were directed toward the determination of general laws, 
whereas the differences between individuals are usually much 
more significant for practical purposes. Aristotle developed laws 
of association to explain why one idea calls up another; Weber 
and Fechner worked out the psychophysical law to express the 
relation between the intensity of the stimulus, such as light or 
sound, and the intensity of the sensation; Ebbinghaus derived 
certain laws pertaining to memory. While this type of work was 
of immense importance in laying the foundations of the theoreti- 
cal science, it had little to do with sorting the applicants for a 
job. It was only after tlie groundwork had been partly laid and 
some psychologists turned their efforts from the general prin- 
ciples to the individual differences that progress was made in 
the field which is our present concern. A number of factors con- 
tributed to this shift of interest 
More Detailed Study of ^Taculties.'^ The earlier psychology 
made a good deal of die notion of 'Taciilties*' into which mind 
could be divided, such as the faculty of memory or the faculty of 
attention. It became evident, however, that these faculties must 
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be still further subdivided. It developed that memory for num- 
bers and memory for words were two quite different things and 
that attention to a thunderclap and attention to an uninteresting 
book differed. In order to investigate these more minute differ- 
ences it was necessary to arrange appropriate experimental ma- 
terial, Lists of words and lists of numbers were devised for the 
study of those two types of memory. Interesting and uninterest- 
ing materials were selected for the study of the different kinds of 
attention. This sort of material was the prototype of the mental 
test. Then, when experiments were conducted to determine tlie 
difference between memory for words and memory for numbers, 
it became obvious that, while such differences existed, there 
were also differences between individuals in their ability to re- 
tain the material. In the experiments on attention, while the ex- 
pected difference in attention to interesting and to uninteresting 
material was obtained, there also proved to be differences be- 
tween persons in the amount to which they could adequately 
attend. In this way the early experimental psychologists, at- 
tempting to subdivide such "faculties” as memory and attention, 
noted and became interested in these individual differences. 

Need for Mental Measurements in Problems of Heredity and 
Education, On the other hand, practical considerations came 
from without the science to meet halfway the interest that was 
developing within. Galton and others were much interested in 
heredity. It was observed that many students who took honors 
at Oxford had parents who had done likewise; that one family 
had many lawyers and judges, while another had musicians and 
artists, among its ancestors; that some individuals with phenom- 
enal memory had parents wiio excelled in that same respect. A 
good deal of data of this sort was collected, using qualitative 
estimates of the traits or abilities in question. Students of these 
problems came to realize the need for quantitative data and for 
some method of actually measuring tlie traits. Hence they looked 
to the psychologists for assistance in devising such measurements. 
Education was another field which early realized the need for 
psychology. It was observed that one child made rapid progress 
in school, while another was retarded. One individual sixteen 
years of age might be entering college, while another of the same 
age was still in tlie fourth grade. What caused this difference in 
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educational performance was a moot question. It led some of 
the pioneers to seek methods for measuring general ability or 
whatever mental factor was involved in school retardation. 

Thus the interest of theoretical psychology itself in devising 
finer measurements for the study of general abilities, and the in- 
terest of those in other fields, such as heredity and education, 
in obtaining such measurements to use in their own problems, led 
to a considerable shift in emphasis from the general laws to the 
individual differences. 

Early Development of Mental Tests 

Freshman Mental Tests at Columbia. The outstanding pioneer 
effort in the use of mental tests was at Columbia University in 
1894. Under the direction of Cattell tliere was instituted a plan 
for testing tlie students in their first and fourth years. The pur- 
pose of the project is well expressed in the following paragraph 
which actually constituted the material for one of the memory 
tests: 

Tests such as we are now making are of value both for the advance- 
ment of science and for the information of the student who is tested. 
It is of impoi'tance for science to learn how people differ and on what 
factors these differences depend. If we can disentangle the complex 
influences of heredity and environment we may be able to apply our 
knowledge to guide human development. Then it is well for each of us 
to know in what way he differs from others. We may thus in some 
cases correct defects and develop aptitudes which we might other- 
wise neglect [2]. 

The tests used were for the most part those of sensory capacity, 
such as color blindness, auditory acuity, perception of pitch, sen- 
sitivity to pain, or else measurements of the speed and accuracy 
with which certain tasks could be accomplished, such as marking 
100 letters or making 100 movements. This project is typical of 
the early test work. Miscellaneous tests were devised and tried 
in order to see whether they differentiated persons from one 
anodier and to determine how a given individual scored with 
reference to the rest of the group. 

The Standardization of Tests. Cooperation in the standardiza- 
tion of tests was the next step historically. After various workers 
had devoted considerable independent effort to devising miscel- 
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laneous tests and trying tliem out on small groups of individuals 
who were available, it became obvious that cooperative effort 
would facilitate matters. Some of this took place through the 
usual channel of publication in scientific journals of descriptions 
of material and methods for tests so that they could be tried by 
other investigators and results could be compared. In 1906 the 
American Psychological Association appointed a permanent com- 
mittee to act as a general control committee on the subject of 
measurements. It was charged, among other matters, with the 
development of a series of group and individual tests. The com- 
mittee functioned for several years and issued reports upon tests 
for auditory acuity, pitch discrimination, imagery, and a set of 
"association tests,’" involving such things as naming colors, can- 
celing numbers, learning a code, giving opposites, and following 
complicated and confusing directions. These association tests 
were widely used for a time in their original form and served as 
a pattern for investigators who devised other tests along similar 
lines [8]. 

Binet. Another significant contribution to the development of 
tests was the work of Binet. His problem was to devise means 
of measuring intelligence of children. The method consisted 
essentially of finding a set of questions for children of each age 
such that the average child could answer them satisfactorily. 
Consequently, if a child was backward he would fail on the 
questions for his own age, although he might succeed in answer- 
ing questions designed for some lower age. Binet began his work 
about 1900 and published his original intelligence scale in 
1908 [1]. It was subsequently translated and revised by God- 
dard, Terman, and others, and is now, in revised form, one of 
the most widely used intelligence tests. 

Wliipple. In 1910 Whipple published the first edition of his 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests [7]. This presented most 
of the important tests that had been devised and used to any 
great extent up to that time. They were classified, standards 
given as far as available, and considerable data presented on the 
relation of the tests to each other and to various factors such as 
age. This compilation of material and procedure for giving a con- 
siderable number of tests was valuable, as it enabled many per- 
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sons to give similar tests under similar conditions and to 
compare results. 

This perhaps marked the high spot in the early development 
of tests for their own sake. The emphasis up to that point was 
largely upon devising tests and standardizing them on various 
groups of individuals. It was eminently desirable that the tech- 
nique should go through these stages before being put into the 
practical situation. Efforts to use tests for hiiing employees in 
1894 would have been premature. Much had to be learned about 
tlie principles to be observed in the construction of test material, 
in the wording of dhections, in the selection of time limits, and 
in the scoring of results. In short, the whole theoretical technique 
had to be reasonably well developed before it was profitable to 
apply the tests to practical ends. 

Comparison of Test Scores with Occupational Ability 

The next step in the history of employment psychology was 
the comparison of efficiency in the tests with efficiency in tlie 
occupation. If tliose who were effective in the occupation made 
high test scores, and vice versa, the tests could then be used with 
applicants for a position to predict their future ability therein. 
The pioneer efforts in this direction were made by Miinsterberg 
about 1911 with his study of motormen of the Boston Elevated 
Railroad [3]. His test consisted essentially of an endless belt 
arranged to pass under a small opening so that the person being 
tested might discriminate between different figures in different 
locations on this moving belt and react to them according to 
their significance. The novel feature was that the test was given 
to actual motormen and the test scores compared with their 
service records. It developed that motormen with a good record 
and few or no accidents made somewhat higher scores in the 
test than did those with a bad record of accidents. 

Miinsterberg also gave a series of tests to girls in a school for 
telephone operators. The tests themselves involved such abilities 
as memory for numbers, judgment of distances, rapidity of move- 
ments, and speed of association. The progress of the girls in the 
school was compared with their test scores and some tendency 
was manifest for those with satisfactory progress in learning the 
work of a telephone operator to make higher scores in the tests 
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than did those with unsatisfactory progress. The advance made 
in these studies was fundamental. Hitherto the tests had been 
standardized on anybody. Now they were standardized on per- 
sons engaged in a particular occupation, and efficiency in the 
tests was compared with efficiency in the occupation. This same 
procedure is basic to modern employment testing, namely, test- 
ing the tests. Statistical methods have improved, ingenuity in 
devising tests has increased, and many technical points have been 
perfected, but the general principle is the same. 

Shortly after this time various other psychologists began to 
compare test scores with occupational criteria in similar fashion. 
Scott started his work on methods for selecting salesmen, com- 
paring test scores with sales records [4]. At Carnegie Institute 
of Technology there was organized the Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research which embarked on a five-year program of cooperative 
research along these lines* 

Then came the war. 

Psychology in the Fikst Would War 

Organization of Psychologists, On the day war was declared it 
happened that a group of psychologists from the eastern part 
of tlie country were gathered for one of the informal conferences, 
such as they often have, to talk over their problems. The discus- 
sion turned immediately to psychological war problems which 
it might be profitable to investigate and methods of approach- 
ing these problems. .This was the first war conference of American 
psychologists. A few days later the oflScers of the American Psy- 
chological Association met and organized the psychologists of 
the country. The military problems were classified as far as pos- 
sible and committees appointed. These were at first rather in- 
formal, but later operated under the National Research Council. 
They worked upon a wide variety of military psychological prob- 
lems, such as the psychological examination of recruits, selection 
of aviators, gun-pointing, night-observing, training and disci- 
pline, incapacity, reeducation, emotional stability, self-control, 
propaganda, and tests for deception. 

This is not die place to recount the work of all of these com- 
mittees. Some were dealing with problems analogous to the 
employment problems of industry and some with entirely dif- 
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ferent problems. Only the former will be mentioned in the present 
connection. Suffice it that the war advanced applied psychology 
ten years in a few months. When it became absolutely necessary 
to do something, we found that there was much more psychology 
to apply than we had realized. 

General Mental Examination of Recruits. One of the com- 
mittees above mentioned took up the problem of the general 
mental examination or intelligence testing of recruits. It seemed 
plausible that different branches of the service and different 
ranks might require different degrees of general intellectual ca- 
pacity. Accordingly, a group of psychologists who had previously 
been most closely in touch with problems of intelligence measure- 
ment undertook to devise a test which could be given to large 
numbers simultaneously, which could be scored by clerks who 
did not have psychological training, and which would yield a 
reliable indication of general mental ability. Prior to this time 
most testing had been individual, i.e., one person at a time was 
examined orally by a skilled examiner. It would obviously have 
been impossible for the available skilled examiners to examine 
individually a million men. Starting with the best available in- 
formation regarding Binet and allied tests, a preliminary form 
was devised and tried out on a few thousand men. In the light 
of the results it was revised and developed into its final form, 
the Army Alpha test. It was ultimately given to 1,726,000 men. 
Its uses were many and varied, but some of them were similar 
to those encountered in current employment psychology. 

For instance, diere was the problem of eliminating from posi- 
tions of responsibility those of such low mental status as to render 
them dangerous. In the Army some 8000 men were discharged 
because they were mentally unfit for duty; another 10,000 were 
assigned to labor battalions because of their low intelligence, 
and 9000 were sent to developmental battalions for observation. 

Then there were problems of promotion, recommendation for 
officers’ training camps, and the like. As a matter of fact, it was 
found that in die Army the average intelligence of the commis- 
sioned officers was higher than that of the non-commissioned 
officers, while these in turn excelled the enlisted men in average 
intelligence. This fact might be used in promoting men from the 
ranks. If the officers had higher intelligence, it seemed plausible 
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that a private of high intelligence, other things being equal, con- 
stituted better ofiBcer material than did a private of low intelli- 
gence. Army Alpha proved very useful in the post-war years 
because the items had all been carefully selected after experimen- 
tation and standards were available based on nearly 2,000,000 
men. Many subsequent experimenters used this test in its orig- 
inal form. Others modified it by way of abbreviation or rearrange- 
ment of items. It served as the prototype for most of the post-war 
group tests of intelligence. 

Selection of Aviators. Another committee took its cue from the 
fact that some recruits who passed all the medical examinations 
were a failure as aviators. Tests were devised for special capaci- 
ties, such as speed of reaction, judgment of distance and velocit}^, 
ability to detect slight changes in equilibrium, and emotional 
stability. The test scores were correlated with ratings by flying 
instructors and with the number of hours of flying with an instruc- 
tor necessary before the man was permitted to solo. It was 
possible to select a group of tests which would give a fairly good 
indication of aptitude for flying. The official installation of these 
methods was under way at the time of the armistice. 

The special contribution of this work to the advance of em- 
ployment psychology was the greater refinement of statistical 
methods. In addition to determining the relative importance of 
the different tests by correlation procedures, they were weighted. 
This involved ascertaining just how much importance should be 
attached to each separate test in the final combined score in 
order to get the best possible prediction of flying ability. It was 
found that certain tests overlapped, i.e., to some extent measured 
the same thing. For example, separate tests were devised for 
attention and speed of reaction, but the two were not necessarily 
independent. A man with good attention tended to be a Httle 
quicker in reacting because he paid closer attention while wait- 
ing for the signal. This became evident when the correlation 
coefficient between the two tests was computed. In similar 
fashion it was found that those who excelled in a memory test 
likewise were superior in an attention test, presumably because 
paying better attention facilitated learning tlie memory material. 
Here again the two tests overlapped and correlated appreciably 
with each other. It was then necessary to make allowance for this 
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overlapping of tests — otherwise one particular trait such as atten- 
tioii might receive undue importance or " weight in the com- 
bined score. This allowance was made by partial correlation- 
finding the extent to which a given test correlated with flying 
ability when the effect of the overlapping tests was statistically 
eliminated. This technique will be discussed later (Chapter 
VIII ) . It had been developed previously, but this was one of its 
first applications in a practical vocational problem. 

Soldier's Qualification Card. The committee on classification 
of personnel dealt with a group of specific employment problems. 
Something like half the men in the Army have to ply some special 
trade, and it was obviously advantageous to assign to such duty 
some man who already had ability in the trade involved. The 
problem then was to discover in the draft the men who had pur- 
sued these trades and make them available. One method of 
approach was to obtain information in the preliminary interview 
with the recruit, systematize it, and incorporate it in some stand- 
ard form. Study of this problem led to the soldier s qualification 
card. The recruit was interviewed with reference to his personal 
history, occupational experience, education, etc. These items were 
entered on a standard card; standard terms and symbols were 
used. These cards were then tabbed at the top, the position of 
the tab indicating the trade with which the man was familiar 
and its color indicating his proficiency as far as it could be ascer- 
tained. When men of a certain type were needed, it was thus 
possible to look through the files of a unit and select in a few 
moments, by following down the tabs in a certain position, the 
men in that unit who were proficient in the trade in question. 

Trade Tests, The above procedure had one drawback. In the 
interview a man would often make false claims as to his ability 
in a trade. As a matter of fact, it developed that about 30 per 
cent of those who claimed trade ability were totally inexperi- 
enced in the trade in question. If a man was assigned to duty 
involving carpentry on the basis of his own statement and could 
not drive a nail, the efforts of the interviewer, clerks, and others 
were wasted. Hence the trade test was developed actually to 
measure the man s trade ability — ^whether he was an expert car- 
penter or a journeyman or apprentice or whether he was a mere 
novice. Sometimes standard questions were asked about tools and 
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matexials and processes involved in the trade — questions such 
as an experienced tradesman should be able to answer. These 
trade tests were evaluated by comparing scores with known abil- 
ity in the trade. The standards were obtained in various indus- 
trial plants with men who had an actual trade status. 

The trade test opened up another aspect of employment psy- 
chology. Hitherto most of the efforts had been devoted to pre- 
dicting the aptitude or potential capacity of a workman to be 
successful in some particular job after due training. The trade 
test measured proficiency which the applicant possessed at the 
time of the test rather than any future possibilities. While the 
tests of capacity play the larger role in industryj the trade test 
has its place. The Army was the first situation where it was 
developed on any considerable scale. 

Rating Scales. Army personnel work led to the consideration 
of certain mental traits, such as leadership, character, or general 
value to the service that could not be measured objectively. This 
problem was particularly important in dealing with officers. In 
the past a certain evaluation of such factors had been made, of 
course, in considering cases of promotion. But one officer in rating 
his subordinates would often use entirely different standards • of 
judgment from those used by another officer and would attach 
different importance to different traits. The committee conse- 
quently found it desirable to develop a systematic rating scale 
covering certain specific qualities. It was ascertained as the re- 
sult of appropriate study and evaluation of questionnaires that 
a limited number of qualities or traits were outstanding in the 
successful officer. These qualities were carefully defined and 
their relative importance was ascertained, A scale was then 
arranged with die maximum and minimum value to be assigned 
to any quality fixed. The procedure consisted essentially of select- 
ing from well-known officers the names of a few individuals who 
possessed a given trait, such as leadership, in high, low, or aver- 
age degree and assigning them standard values on a 'master 
scale.’' The subordinates who were being rated were compared 
with this "master scale"; man-to-man comparisons were made 
and the subordinate was assigned the numerical value attached 
to the officer on the master scale most similar to him. This officers' 
rating scale was one of the first attempts at systematic develop- 
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ment of a technique for estimating scientifically these non-meas- 
urable mental characteristics. Thus psychological methods under- 
went a considerable development during the war, and inasmuch 
as many of the problems undertaken were of the type epitomized 
by "the right man in the right job/’ this work played an important 
part in tlie history of employment psychology. 

Post-war Psychology 

The beginning of 1919 found psychologists more interested 
tlian hitherto in personnel problems, and numerous individual 
research projects, particularly dealing with tests for employees, 
were launched. Considerable effort was devoted to the perfection 
of further tests and their validation in employment situations. 
Various occupational groups were studied as the occasion arose. 
In fact, some enthusiasts erred in overselling the field. This was 
especially true of persons with limited psychological training 
who had engaged in some military personnel work during tho 
emergency and felt that they were well qualified. They attempted 
personnel projects which were not feasible or at least were be- 
yond tlieir capabilities, and when their results did not come up 
to expectations, psychology was blamed. It took some time to 
live down a number of unfortunate experiences of this sort. 
However, adequately trained psychologists with the background 
of their brief military experience went into various employment 
departments as members of the staff — one in a munitions plant, 
another in a rubber tire factory, another in a silk mill, another 
in a department store, and several in offices employing large 
staffs of clerical workers. Some projects organized at that time 
are still in progress. 

As a number of psychologists made connections with indus- 
ti'ial concerns and set up departments to do scientific personnel 
work using psychological techniques, it was natural that other 
individuals should attempt further projects along this line on a 
consulting basis. Usually these persons had some other connec- 
tion, presumably academic, but occasionally they went into this 
work on a full-time basis and attempted to build up a practice. 
Advanced students in industrial psychology have frequently 
served interneships in industrial concerns. 

Cooperative Research. Much progress has been made through 
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the cooperation of various individuals or groups on research 
problems. One type of cooperation involves the interchange of 
results and methods between psychologists. It is a rather com- 
mon practice, when one has completed a project dealing with 
employment or some other industrial problem, for him to publish 
his findings in a scientific periodical so that others may have the 
advantage of his experience and also so that others will not dupli- 
cate his experiments. 

In a more specific type of cooperative research, a number of 
business concerns and scientists work together on a particular 
problem. For instance, the turnover among salesmen is of con- 
cern to business men and of interest to psychologists. The latter, 
however, may be occupied with their own work and unable to 
spare sufficient time personally to study the turnover problem. 
In such cases it has proved feasible for the business groups to 
contribute financially to the support of an organization that will 
undertake this research problem. The scientists who are inter- 
ested can supervise the more detailed work carried on by a staff 
hired for the purpose. 

Typical of this cooperative research is the work of the Bureau 
of Salesmanship Research that was organized at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The head of a large insurance firm came 
to the Institute with a request for courses in salesmanship that 
went somewhat further than the conventional course. His atten- 
tion was called to tlie need for more facts, such as the differences 
between successful and unsuccessful salesmen, their aptitudes 
and traits, various kinds of appeals, and methods of selecting men 
and providing incentives. As a result of this conference other 
firms were approached, and finally about thirty concerns con- 
tributed over a period of years to the support of the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research that was thus established. A competent 
staff was organized and embarked on a systematic study of sales- 
manship. In addition to contributing funds, these companies 
made their records and their experience available to the research 
workers so that all such information was put into a common pool. 
They furthermore cooperated in carrying out experiments with 
various groups of salesmen and with different methods. The 
Bureau was governed by a board representing both the Bureau 
and the cooperating concerns. This is not the place to recount 
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the work of this Bureau; it is cited merely to illustrate this type 
of cooperative research. Although its work was interrupted to 
some extent by the war in 1918, the Bureau developed a series 
of "‘aids’" for sales managers consisting of model application 
blanks, model letters of reference, various improvements in the 
interview procedure, and batteries of tests for selecting salesmen. 
These “aids” were distributed to the cooperating companies. 

Other similar bureaus were the outgrowth of this one. For in- 
stance, one was organized to meet the problems of local retailers. 
It prepared employment tests, trained members in specific meth- 
ods of correcting difficulties, and studied sales personalities. Re- 
sults in retail stores were checked by “service shopping” in which 
certain individuals were hired to make purchases incognito and 
to take careful notes on what happened in each sale. This serv- 
ice shopping gave a quantitative expression of the percentage 
of dissatisfied customers, and statistics showed how this per- 
centage decreased as the result of the bureaus work. 

A similar cooperative project is represented by the Life Inmt* 
ance Sales Research Bureau, This Bureau is financed by some 
of the insurance companies and the staff deals with such prob- 
lems as more effective methods of selecting insurance salesmen. 
For example, a rather extensive study was made of the items on 
the personal history blank with a view to determining their 
validity and weighting them accordingly. The results of such 
studies are made available to the contributing concerns. 

The National Research Council was organized under federal 
charter of the National Academy of Science and comprises various 
subdivisions, among them a Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology. The Council is not merely a laboratory or a repository 
of findings; it endeavors to coordinate research and further the 
organization and support of undertakings which demand the 
cooperation of individuals or institutions or both. Some of these 
projects have been in the personnel field. A typical one involved 
collaboration with the Civil Aeronautics Authority on the selec- 
tion and training of pilots. A considerable number of projects 
were farmed out to various academic institutions, with a few 
scientists at the institution serving in an advisory capacity, the 
actual work being done by persons on fellowships or other 
stipends paid by tire Civil Aeronautics Authority through the 
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National Research Council. This project contributed notably to 
scientific information about personnel, both civilian and military. 

The Personnel Research Federation arose through cooperation 
between the National Research Council and the Engineering 
Foundation. Its membership comprises many agencies and insti- 
tutions such as universities and business concerns, and many pri- 
vate individuals. Its purpose is to "further research activities 
pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, education, and 
government wherever such researches are conducted in the spirit 
and with the methods of science.” One of its important contribu- 
tions is the publication of an official organ. Personnel Journal:, 
through which many studies in this field are made public. 

The Psychological Corporation was founded in 1921. It is in- 
corporated not for profit, but for "the advancement of psychology 
and the promotion of the useful applications of psychology.” It 
can pay no dividend greater than 6 per cent per year. All the 
stock is subscribed and held by psychologists, with the provision 
that at any time the American Psychological Association (one of 
the official national organizations of psychologists ) can purchase 
all the shares, in this way bringing the Corporation under tire 
Association's control. The original board of directots was rather 
unique in that every member was a psychologist of note and 
appeared in Who's Who, 

One of the Corporation's initial objects was to serve as a con- 
tact between psychologists and the public. When a business man 
had a problem tliat was psychological in nature the Corporation 
stood ready to consider it and refer it to a reputable psychologist 
who was qualified to deal with it. The idea was to prevent these 
clients from coming into contact with a pseudo-scientist who 
would do them more harm than good. As the Corporation has 
developed, its activities have taken various other directions. In 
one of these, marketing research, it employs the interview tech- 
nique, asking a sample of the public about such problems as their 
preference for certain brands of a commercial product or why 
they purchase a particular product This information is useful 
in planning marketing policies. In personnel research, another 
activity, the Corporation develops tests or similar procedures for 
selecting employees along the lines discussed in this book. Other 
problems of management and industrial efficiency are sometimes 
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Gonsidered. Some individual service is rendered — clinical examin- 
ing, counseling, and vocational guidance. Another function is 
performed by die test division which serves as a publishing, sales, 
advisory, and research agency for psychological tests and related 
materials. Considerable emphasis should be placed upon this 
advisory aspect. The Corporation refuses to sell tests unless it is 
convinced tibat they will be used scientifically. This organization 
has made a notable contribution in keeping applied psychology, 
particularly in its personnel aspects, on a scientific footing. 

The Depression Years 

Several projects growing out of the depression have some bear- 
ing on die development of personnel psychology. One of these 
began at Minneapolis in 1931 when the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute was organized [6]. It was set 
up to study the broad question of unemployment in that com- 
munity. As part of the program, studies were initiated with a 
view to determining the psychological characteristics of the un- 
employed and discovering what kind of people were dropped 
first in a depression. Other aspects of the program involved 
economic factors. As part of the personnel aspect, a large testing 
program was inaugurated to study the vocational aptitudes of 
unemployed persons. Many of those who came to the Institute 
to register were given rather extensive examinations looking 
toward their own guidance and subsequent supplementary train- 
ing as well as contributing research data. Gut of this Institute 
came a number of worth-while studies — for example, those deal- 
ing with clerical aptitude and with interest inventories. Some of 
the staff that worked at this Institute subsequently did similar 
work in die federal organization. 

Another important venture is the United States Employment 
Servdce, Its major function at the outset was to register people 
who sought work and attempt to put them in contact widi pro- 
spective employers. It has branches all over the country. In the 
period from 1983 on, from four to nine million persons were regis- 
tered in the Service in any month. It became increasingly ap- 
parent, however, as individual cases were studied, that a great 
many of the registrants were young people without previous 
work experience. Consequently, the placement problem was not 
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tlie usual one of putting a person in a job related to one that 
he had already held. This threw the question squarely back to 
the consideration of the individuars capacity or aptitude for a 
given type of work — in other words, his potentialities. This is 
a problem that is central in much of the present psychological 
personnel work and it is natural that the Service should address 
itself to this particular problem. Thus was organized the Occu- 
pational Research Program [5]. A technical board was set up to 
guide the work and some of the Foundations contributed funds 
in the early stages of the program. An early emphasis was the 
development of adequate information about a large number of 
jobs, which ultimately resulted in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles comprising some 18,000 jobs. Other ejfforts went into the 
development of counseling techniques and the measurement of 
aptitudes or capacities for various kinds of work. Projects were 
established at various centers sometimes in cooperation with 
local communities or industries, and statistical work and analysis 
was coordinated through the Washington office. Studies have 
been made of various types of clerical and sales work and numer- 
ous trade tests have been perfected. The program has been 
especially fruitful in contributing readily usable forms and tech- 
niques for research in and administration of personnel work. 

Other services similar to the above have been organized locally. 
Some of the larger cities sponsor organizations that serve the 
functions of registering applicants, interviewing, often testing, 
and classifying them. Local industries find these agencies useful 
in providing "pre-tested'^ applicants for positions. 

Militaky Problems Again 

In the emergency conditions beginning in 1940, especially after 
Pearl Harbor, personnel psychology received another impetus. 
On this occasion, however, there were few outstanding develop- 
ments in the way of new techniques and procedures. Whereas 
in 1918 psychologists were breaking new ground, in 1941 they 
were mainly applying standard procedures in a new context and 
with new materials. Hence only passing mention will be made 
of the contribution of psychology in tliis period. 

At the outset each national organization of psychologists desig- 
nated one member to serve on an emergency committee that 
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would act as liaison between the scientists and the government. 
Ill the summer of 1940 a small committee developed the General 
Classification Test to serve somewhat the same function as the 
old Army Alpha. It is to some extent an intelligence test like the 
earlier one, but it also includes items in the field of mechanical 
aptitude. The trade tests devised by the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, now under the Federal Security Agency, were made avail- 
able for military use. In aviation some work on training and 
rating pilots had already been done under the auspices of the 
Civilian Aeronautics Authority. One contribution, for instance, 
was the development of a standard flight in which a pilot was 
rated on a standard series of items. Some of these procedures 
were taken over into the military situation. Reserve officers with 
psychological training were called to active duty. Many psychol- 
ogists worked under the Civil Service, others went through train- 
ing and received commissions as military psychologists, and some 
of the more experienced were commissioned directly in the armed 
forces. 

The long-time result of this project, aside from its military 
contribution, was not so much an advance in metliodology as the 
training of a considerable number of psychologists in personnel 
procedures. As private industry has needed experts in this field 
they have become available. And many persons who became in- 
terested in it by virtue of their war experience have been active 
in promoting subsequent work along these lines. 

Personnel psychology has reached the stage where its funda- 
mental principles and techniques are fairly well established. 
Progress now consists of broadening the field and establishing 
norms on a wider range of occupations. An indication of desid- 
erata for future progress is given in Chapter XVL 

Summary 

The early interest of psychology was in general laws. The 
shift to the consideration of individual differences came about 
through theoretical interest in analyzing various mental factors 
in more detail and through tifie need of those working in other 
fields, such as heredity and education, for a technique of mental 
measurement The first extensive testing program was attempted 
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at Columbia in 1894. Subsequently, there was cooperation in 
developing and standardizing a variety of tests. A distinct con- 
tribution to the methods of measuring general intelligence was 
made by Binet and the rapidly growing body of tests for special 
capacities was collated by Whipple. The next step after the 
development of tests for their own sake consisted in comparing 
individual efficiency in tests with eflBciency in an occupation. 
Miinsterberg was the pioneer in this field with his experiments 
on motormen and telephone operators. 

During tlie war in 1917-18 the psychologists experimented 
upon many problems of a vocational nature. The general mental 
examination of recruits resulted in a group test of intelligence 
that was the prototype for many subsequent scales. It also taught 
something about the occupational significance of general intel- 
ligence. The work of selecting potential aviators gave insight into 
the statistical possibilities of weighting a group of tests in order 
to predict vocational ability. The various qualification cards and 
blanks devised for Army personnel work have been useful pat-= 
terns for subsequent personnel blanks. The trade test methods 
called attention to a new field — ^the measurement of proficiency 
as contrasted with capacity. The rating scale technique gave a 
method of obtaining quantitative data regarding traits that are 
not directly measurable. 

In the post-war years the interest of psychologists in personnel 
problems continued. Some have been attached full time to in- 
dustrial organizations and some have done individual consulting. 
Cooperative research projects were initiated and public or private 
agencies devoted some of their efforts to scientific personnel work. 
The depression was instrumental in initiating some research and 
service projects, notably the U.S. Employment Service. In the 
military emergency beginning in 1940 the psychologists again 
played a role, contributing the General Classification Test, per- 
sonnel techniques in aviation, numerous trade tests, and men com- 
missioned as military psychologists. 
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TYPES OF MENTAL TESTS 


Like any technician the personnel psychologist cannot operate 
satisfactorily without tools, and the mental test is his most fre- 
quently used instrument. In some instances, to be sure, he has 
to employ rating scales to secure in systematic form the judgment 
of persons familiar with the applicants. On other occasions he 
has to extract such scientific information as he can from a per- 
sonnel or application blank. But, wherever possible, he resorts 
to tests because they are objective and quantitative. He is usually 
as loath to hazard a diagnosis of mental characteristics of a pro- 
spective employee without tests as a physician would be to diag- 
nose bronchitis witliout the use of a stethoscope. 

The subject^ is sometimes tested orally, sometimes with blanks 
on which he writes or marks, sometimes with objects such as 
puzzles, and sometimes with simple mechanical contrivances 
which he manipulates. In all cases, however, the aim is to meas- 
ure some capacity or proficiency in order to predict what the 
individual will do at some future time and under certain circum- 
stances — ^for instance, when learning a particular job. It is not 
possible, of course, to measure the entire capacity in question 
any more than it is possible for a manufacturer to evaluate care- 
fully every pound of wool in a shipment. In the latter case, how- 
ever, the usual practice is to take some samples, examine them, 
and assume that the entire shipment is like the samples. A similar 
procedure is followed in mental testing. The ability to concentrate 
for a few minutes on a test blank is regarded as a reliable sample 
of the mdividuars ability to concentrate for a prolonged period 
on his daily task; the average speed with which one operates 

^ In psychological terminology the word subject denotes the person on 
whom the experiment is being performed or who is taking the test. 
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a telegraph key when a light flashes is taken as indicative of his 
quickness of reaction when driving through traffic; a sample of 
memory ability as manifest in a brief test is assumed to be 
typical of the person's memory for die details of his business. 
Another feature that characterizes most of the better tests is the 
quantitative nature of the results. The individual’s score is ex- 
pressed not as “good,” “average,” etc., but as a certain number 
of points. A mental test then may be roughly described as a 
scientific device for measuring quantitatively a typical sample 
of mental or motor performance in order to predict what an in- 
dividual will do under certain circumstances. 

Two things are rather essential in the psychologist’s prepara- 
tion for employment work. He must be familiar with the tech- 
nique of test administration, that is, he must know how to use 
his tools just as a carpenter must know how to manipulate a saw. 
Mental test technique is the subject of the next chapter. But the 
psychologist also needs to know what tool to use on a particular 
occasion. It may be as ineffective for him to use a test of memory 
in order to predict ability at operating a hand-feed dial machine 
as for a carpenter to hack off the projecting end of a joist with a 
hammer. And just as we should consider a man a poor carpenter 
for attempting to smooth a plank with a chisel in ignorance of the 
fact that planes were available which would do a much better 
Job, so a psychologist lays himself open to a similar charge of 
inexciisable ignorance if he uses an archaic and unreliable mental 
test when better ones are available. Numerous tests have been 
devised and perfected in recent years and descriptions of them 
are scattered through the scientific literature. Some of them are 
published by book companies or manufactured by companies 
tlrat supply scientific instruments. Mention may be made of a 
bibliography by Hildreth [8] and a considerable collection of 
tests published in what is essentially a manual by Garrett and 
Schneck [4]. A person entering upon a project in employment 
research may find that some of these tests suit his purpose, or at 
least that they will afford valuable suggestions for developing 
his own tests. 

An employment psychologist thus needs a familiarity witli a 
considerable range of mental tests that have been developed in 
various connections. Some of these tests will be illustrated in 
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tlie present chapter. This discussion, however, will not constitute 
a miniature manual of tests. None of the examples will comprise 
a complete test; merely enough items will be presented to illus- 
trate its nature. Neither will standards' nor the relation of tests 
to occupations be given in the present connection. It is usually 
necessary, anyway, to recalibrate the tests in the particular em- 
ployment situation that is under consideration. The effort will 
be merely to give the reader an idea of the types of mental tests 
that are available for the psychologist dealing with personnel 
problems. 

Classification 

Capacity or Aptitude vs. ‘Proficiency or Achievement. Distinc- 
tion has already been made between measures of capacity and 
measures of proficiency. The former, frequently called aptitude 
tests, measure primarily innate or hereditary factors, whereas 
proficiency or achievement tests, as they are sometimes called, 
are concerned with acquired abilities. It is not desirable to push 
this distinction between innate and acquired aspects to the bitter 
end. We speak, for example, of a memory test which we consider 
primarily a measure of native capacity. A person probably inherits 
something fundamental which gives him a greater facility in re- 
taining materials. But this facility may be influenced by things 
that have happened to him. He may have developed better habits 
of attention which will help him to concentrate on material he 
is memorizing so that he will make a better score, not by virtue 
of superior retentiveness but rather because of a better attitude 
toward the material. It is difficult to disentangle inheritance from 
acquisition in situations of this sort, and practically it is not 
necessary to press the point to the limit. The distinction is fairly 
clear in the employment situation. The capacity or aptitude test 
is one that is designed to predict ultimate success in some kind 
of industrial performance in which the applicant at the time of 
testing has had no experience, while the proficiency or achieve- 
ment test purports to measure his trade skill or the occupational 
ability that he possesses at the time of application. A common 
type of proficiency test, which, however, has a small role in in- 
dustry, is the standard educational test that measures proficiency 
in school subjects such as history or geography. Trade tests will 
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be discussed in a later chapter. Some typical aptitude tests will be 
described in the present chapter as they are more ubiquitous 
and may be used for vocational prediction in many different sit- 
uations. For purposes of discussion at leash we shall separate the 
capacity from tlie proficiency test. We shall see later that even 
with the former some account is taken of possible modification 
of the iiidividuars test score by experience. There is a moot ques- 
tion as to whether practice significantly affects the score in a 
given test and a further question as to whether previous industrial 
experience or any life experience appreciably influences the 
score. 

General vs. Special Capacity. Tests of innate capacity may be 
further classified into those involving special capacity and tibose 
requiring general capacity. There are situations in which a work- 
man needs some rather special capacity, such as good attention 
or memory, quick reaction time, or accurate judgment of dis- 
tances, in order to achieve success in his work. There are other 
situations in which no outstanding special capacity like this seems 
necessary; the person merely needs to be up to a certain general 
intellectual level, to be generally alert and able to adapt himself 
to circumstances — -the thing that is often called intelligence. 

Tests of Special Capaoty 

Practical Justification of Terminology. It is ratlier common 
practice in dealing with special tests to speak of them as tests of 
attention, tests of memory, and the like. This does not mean to 
imply, however, that the mind can be divided into clean-cut 
categories of this sort or that a test can be devised which samples 
one of these categories to the exclusion of all others. While such 
terminology may be undesirable for theoretical purposes, it is 
justifiable for the practical employment situation. The practical 
man has a better notion of what the investigator is driving at 
if he speaks of measuring the clerk s attention or speed of deci- 
sion than if he discusses Test A and Test B. The personnel psy- 
chologist is not evolving a theory of attention or of judgment 
and it is not necessary for him even to define the teims which 
he uses. He is simply selecting certain tests that measure some 
aspect of mental performance, and the crucial point is whether 
these tests will enable him to predict an applicant’s ultimate voca- 
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tional success. He can call the particular tests used anything he 
wishes without affecting their utility, but he usually gives them 
a name that has a definite connotation to most persons and that 
probably has some relation to the thing actually measured by the 
test. 

The use of plausible terminology is helpful not merely in pro- 
moting a test witli the management and making it seem reason- 
able to them, but also from the standpoint of test administration 
in securing adequate rapport with the subject being examined. 
Such things as terminology or apparently irrelevant external 
features of the test may contribute to the subject's attitude. For 
example, a British bakery concern used some tests of the form 
board type where blocks of different shapes had to be fitted into 
holes in a board that were of corresponding shape. The workers 
who were tested did not cooperate very well because they saw 
no connection between baking and fitting wooden blocks into 
holes. Someone hit upon the idea of painting the blocks and 
sanding them so that their texture resembled cookies. Thereafter 
rapport was much more favorable because the workers were now 
placing queerly shaped "cookies'" in the holes in the board. Trivial 
things like this may make quite a difference in test administra- 
tion. By the same token a plausible name for a test such as "We 
are now going to test your attention" will promote a more favor- 
able attitude than "This is Test 17B." Some psychologists go so 
far as to eliminate the word "test" altogether and call it, for 
instance, a "work sample." 

It is probably impossible to devise a test which measures one 
mental aspect to the exclusion of all otliers. Calling a test a 
memory test does not imply that it measures memory exclusively. 
If a person hears a list of words and then tries to reproduce the 
list, his eflSciency will depend not only on his memory but on the 
extent to which he pays attention to the original reading. But 
this test will obviously involve memory to a greater extent than 
will a test in which the subject crosses out every letter A on a 
printed page. Thus, if a job rather patently necessitates good 
memory for its successful performance, it is desirable to try out 
a "memory test" which will probably measure that ability better 
than will a "decision test." Hence in the following discussion of 
tests for special capacity under different class headings, it must 
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be remembered that these headings are used merely for practical 
convenience, and that tests do not measure exclusively the thing 
indicated, but simply emphasize it more than other things. After 
all, the real problem is the correlation of test score with voca- 
tional ability regardless of what is actually measured by the test 
or what the test is called. 

In tlie following pages a number of the categories of special 
capacity rather extensively used by employment psychologists 
are given, with one or more examples for each category. The 
list of categories is not intended as exhaustive and only enough 
examples are given to illustrate the variety of tests in use. Where 
specific time limits or the quantity of items constituting the test 
are mentioned, this is not intended as an arbitrary suggestion, but 
is stated merely for illustrative purposes. A person working in 
this field will usually go to original sources for his test material 
or else devise his own along lines suggested by the work of 
otliers. 

No consistent effort will be made to indicate the originator of 
a particular test. In most cases it would be difficult because tests 
have been modified repeatedly since tlieir origin and have ap- 
peared in scientific literature to such an extent that they are 
practically common property. A few tests tliat have been pub- 
lished under copyright are identified by the name of the author. 

Motor Control 

Many industrial operations involve coordination between eye 
and hand. There are two aspects of motor control that are of 
significance, preventing motion — i.e., steadiness — and making mo- 
tions accurately and rapidly. Lack of the former would seriously 
handicap, for instance, a jew’^eler assembling a small watch, while 
ineffectiveness in the latter on the part of a telephone operator 
inserting plugs in jacks would lead to more wrong numbers. 

Example 1. The conventional steadiness test makes use of a 
metal plate pierced with round holes ranging in diameter from 
% to % 4 of an inch. A needle or a piece of small wire is mounted 
on die end of a wooden rod so that the subject can hold it like 
a pencil and insert the point in the holes in the plate. The needle 
and plate are connected in series with a battery or transformer- 
rectifier and an electric counter so that when the needle touches 
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tlie plate the circuit is closed and the counter registers. The sub- 
ject tries to hold the point of the needle in each hole for a pre* 
scribed number of seconds without touching the edge, beginning 
with the largest hole and working toward the smallest. The arbi- 
trary number of the smallest hole he negotiates perfectly may 
constitute his score. Or an interrupter may be connected in the 
circuit so that whenever the needle is in contact with the plate 
an electric counter will record five times a second. The essential 
point is that a subject who is capable of preventing undue motion 
of his hand will make a better score whatever the method of 
administration. 

Example 2. For indicating speed and accuracy of coordination 
a board is provided vAth three metal disks % inch in diameter 
mounted at the corners of an equilateral triangle 4 inches on a 
side. The subject holds a stylus ( a metal-pointed handle similar 
to a large pencil) with which be taps the disks in succession, 
going around the triangle repeatedly in one direction. Each tap 
records electrically on a counter. The examiner can easily note 
the number of circuits of the triangle and measure the time with 
a stop watch while the counter records the actual number of 
electrical contacts made. The subject may go as rapidly as he 
can and be scored according to his attempts and correct re- 
sponses, or he may be requhed to keep time with a metronome 
while the number of errors is noted. 

Example 3. A test of finger dexterity employs a considerable 
number of small metal pegs about the diameter of a match and 
a board with 100 or more holes in it. The test consists of placing 
the pegs in the holes. In some cases each hole is approximately 
the same size as a peg so that one peg goes in each hole. In 
other cases the holes are somewhat larger and three pegs have 
to be picked up simultaneously and placed in each hole. In an- 
other variation of this test the pegs are manipulated with a pair 
of tweezers rather than with tlie fingers. 

Example 4. Some tests of manipulation with larger objects are 
typified by placing and turning tests. A board contains some 50 
circular holes a little over an inch in diameter, arranged in 4 
rows. A corresponding number of circular blocks are provided 
and arranged in a pattern on the table in front of the board. The 
test consists of picking them up as quickly as possible seriatim 
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and placing tliem in the holes. The blocks are deeper than the 
board and project above the surface so tliat they can be easily 
grasped. A supplementary test consists of removing each block, 
turning it over, and putting it back in the hole. The two sides of 
the block are painted a different color to facilitate checking the 
accuracy of the performance. 

Example 5, Other coordination tests involve some type of pur- 
suit. A metal plate may be substituted for the record on a phono- 
graph chassis. A disk of insulating material an inch in diameter 
is set in this plate near the margin and flush with the surface. 
The subject holds a stylus similar to a small hammer with a 
hinge in the handle. The head is weighted so that gravity keeps 
it in contact with the metal plate. The purpose of the test is to 
hold the stylus in contact with the insulating disk so as to keep 
the circuit broken. Whenever the subject gets off the disk an elec- 
tric counter records ten times a second. A more elaborate test of 
this sort involves a moving target driven by a complicated gear 
arrangement which goes through a very iiTegular pattern. The 
subject, with a stylus similar to that just described, ‘rides'" tliis 
moving target. Whenever he gets off the contact the apparatus 
stops so that he can get on again. His task is to ride as far as 
possible in a given length of time. 

Example 6. The tests just described involve primarily the 
muscles of the arm and hand. On occasion it may be desirable 
to test coordination of the larger musculature from the "feet up." 
In one such test a pendulum swings above a sink and from the 
end of it flows a small stream of water. The subject has a can with 
an aperture % inch in diameter; standing in front of the pendu- 
lum he attempts to catch as much water as possible in a desig- 
nated number of swings. Success in the test depends on using 
the legs as well as the arms and swinging die body back and 
forth to synchronize with the motion of the pendulum. 

Example 7, A test involving more active use of the feet em- 
ploys a mat of heavy rubber about a yard square with 25 small 
targets consisting of circles an inch in diameter painted on it. 
Underneath the mat is another unit such that stepping on any 
one of the targets closes an electric contact. In front of the sub- 
ject at a convenient distance is a panel comprising 25 small lights 
in a square pattern. When two of these are illuminated the subject 
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must step on the two foot contacts corresponding. An electro- 
magnetic ratchet stepping device controls the lights so that when 
the subject steps on the two correct contacts he immediately 
gets the next pattern of two other lights and must change his 
feet to new positions. The test can be performed by a stepping 
motion or by an actual hop with both feet simultaneously. The 
electric circuit is tapped so as to record on a counter the num- 
ber of correct responses per unit time. 

In some research studies effort has been made to determine 
an individual’s natural tempo in motor performances like some 
of those described above. Subjects have been instructed, for 
example, to tap at their 'most convenient” rate. While occasion- 
ally these rates have been found to correlate with some vocational 
criterion, they would not be practical for most industrial pur- 
poses because it would be difficult for an applicant for a job to 
operate at his natural rate. He would assume that a higher speed 
of performance was more apt to get him the job and hence he 
would not reveal his normal tendency. 

Many tests of motor control like the foregoing require mechan- 
ical equipment of varying degrees of complexity. That is one 
unfortunate drawback of such tests. We shall note later the ad- 
vantage of having tests that can be administered to a group of 
subjects simultaneously by means of printed blanks. If motor 
factors are significant, group administration will seldom be 
possible. 

Sensation and Perception 

Example 8. The ordinary chart used by opticians with groups 
of letters of varying size gives a rough measure of visual acuity. 
The smallest letters that the subject can read at a distance of 20 
feet indicates his acuity. For finer measurements letters of con- 
stant size are placed at such a distance that they are illegible and 
are moved toward the subject until he can read them. This 
maximum legible distance is noted. Frequently a single symbol, 
such as the letter E, or a circle with a small break in the circum- 
ference is used; this is turned with the opening pointed in various 
directions and the maximum distance is found at which the sub- 
ject can correctly state the direction. These latter methods have 
the advantage that tliey are less subject to coaching. The writer 
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knows a very nearsighted person who passed a routine examina- 
tion for a position by purchasing all the different optical charts 
in the city and memorizing them so that when he saw the large 
letter at the top ( which he could barely read at 20 feet ) he could 
recite the remaining invisible letters. In this particular job the 
use of glasses was little handicap, but in an employment office 
diere might be situations where such deception would be dis- 
astrous. 

Example 9. Devices are on the market which measure not 
only visual acuity but also a number of other variables by means 
of a stereoscope and ingeniously devised slides. Small crosses, 
for example, appear in the field with digits of various sizes in the 
center and the subject indicates the highest number he can read. 
By putting the digits now on one side and now on the other side 
of the stereoscope slide, acuity of the eyes can be determined 
separately. The apparatus is also useful in many other determina- 
tions such as the coordination of the two eyes in binocular vision. 

Example 10. Color blindness may be measured roughly by a 
booklet in which each test page is made up of a lot of small dots 
of varying hue. They are so arranged that for the normal eye 
there will be an obvious patteim on the page, usually one or two 
digits. The color-blind person, however, will fail to see these num- 
bers, If the subject has difficulty in distinguishing red from green 
and the digits consist of red dots and the background green dots, 
they will all look alike to him and he will not see the numbers, 
whereas the normal eye immediately sees the red numbers. Other 
pages are arranged so that only a color-blind person can see the 
digits; the normal one cannot. The test does not give any refined 
measurement but is widely used for rough diagnosis. More elab- 
orate apparatus involving spectral light with accurately controlled 
intensity is necessary for careful determination of defects in color 
vision. 

Example 11. Auditory acuity is most effectively measured by 
an audiometer. With this complicated electrical device it is pos- 
sible by tuning a dial to produce from an oscillator sounds of a 
wide range of frequencies and intensities. A crude but fairly satis- 
factory test uses a small steel ball placed at a constant distance 
from the subject's ear and dropped a variable distance upon a 
metal plate. Miniature pliers hold the ball and are released by 
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slight pressure. The apparatus can be calibrated in terms of the 
minimum distance of fall that is audible. 

Example 12. Kinaesthetic (muscle sense) discrimination may 
be checked by having the subject press down on a spring scale 
such as a postal balance until the indicator as seen by the exam- 
iner reaches a certain point. The subject then is required to re- 
produce this pressure by remembering it kinaesthetically and his 
error is recorded. The same procedure can be followed with a 
dynamometer which the subject grips with a force suflBcient to 
push tlie indicator to a designated point. 

Example 13. To measure kinaesthetic perception involved in 
turning the wrist, an apparatus, consisting of a dial, an indicator, 
and a rotating horizontal handle, may be used. One end of the 
handle extends through a screen and is then bent at right angles; 
as the subject turns the horizontal portion, the other end of the 
handle moves along an arc on the other side of the screen. The 
indicator, visible only to the examiner, is upright at the beginning 
of the test; the subject moves the handle clockwise until it comes 
to a stop. The subject, attempting to remember how it felt in this 
position, tries to reproduce the motion he has just made after the 
handle is turned upright again. Prior to this second clockwise 
movement, the stop is removed by the examiner. The error can be 
noted in degrees on the arc along which the indicator moves. 

Example 14. Speed of reading may be investigated by a series 
of short paragraphs in each of which there is one wrong word* 
The following is typical: 

Frank had been expecting a letter from his brother for several days. 
As soon as he found it on the kitchen table, he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 

The subject goes through the paragraphs marking the wrong 
words as quickly as he can. Obviously he must read die paragraph 
in order to locate the wrong word which is usually toward the end 
of the paragraph. 

Attention 

Example 15. A significant aspect of attention is its range, that 
is, the number of discrete impressions to which a subject can 
attend simultaneously. Some textile operators, for example, have 
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to watch several machines at once. Some form of short-exposure 
apparatus is necessary for such a test. One type comprises a shut- 
ter containing a slit which is pulled by a spring across the ex- 
posure field exactly like the focal plane shutter in some cameras. 
The card containing the material to be presented is placed in a 
rack behind tlie shutter and as the slit moves across the field the 
material is exposed for a fraction of a second. The speed of ex- 
posure can be regulated by the width of the slit and the tension 
on the spring. Again, an actual camera shutter (compur type) 
may be used to expose the field. The subject may look through 
this directly, or a small projection lantern may have the camera 
shutter attached in front of the lens. At any rate, given some 
device like this which affords a constant but brief exposure, the 
range of attention may be measured by presenting different num- 
bers of stimuli- — for example, three capital letters, then four, then 
five. The number is increased until the subject reaches his limit 
and is unable to reproduce them after the single exposure. 

Example 16. A more frequently measured aspect of attention 
is the ability to concentrate or to operate at a high level of atten- 
tion for a period of time. Typical tests for this capacity involve 
some type of cancellation. The subject may be given a page of 
discomiected letters and required to cancel every u on the page. 
If greater complication is desired, a page of random numbers may 
be provided; the subject underlines every pair of adjacent digits 
whose sum is 10. Or he may cross out every 2 and draw a ring 
around every 3 until he comes to a 7 and then cross 3 and ring 2 
until he comes to another 7, and so on. 

Example 17. Another test of this order has been used quite 
extensively with clerical workers. Each item involves a pair of 
numbers ranging from 3 to 12 digits which may be identical or 
may be slightly different, such as: 3, 6, 8, 5, 9, 2— -3, 6, 8, 5, 8, 2. 
The subject goes rapidly through a page of these pairs, indicating 
by appropriate check marks whether the two numbers are the 
same or different. 

Example 18. A still different aspect of attention may be meas- 
ured by the following test in which the subjects find the consecu- 
tive numbers in order, that is, find 11 then 12, and so forth. If 
the examiner does not wish to watch the subject in order to insure 
that he actually does locate them in order, the subject may be 
required to mark a after 11, b after 12, and so on. If he does not 
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take the numbers in order, he is apt to become confused and wiite 
the wrong letters. 


26 

52 

39 

24 

53 

37 

16 

14 

33 

18 

47 

12 

21 

56 

49 

44 

59 

29 

55 

31 

42 

35 

20 

11 

50 

15 

46 

27 

58 

41 

28 

38 

57 

34 

48 

30 

23 

54 

45 

19 

13 

40 

17 

32 

36 

25 

51 

43 

22 


Leabning 

Example 19. One of the conventional tests for briefly deter- 
mining ability to learn or to form a new set of associations in- 
volves the substitution of symbols from a code for a series of 
numbers. The following is typical: 

123456789 
& ? ^ ) $ # ( ” / 

13792468259638174815294 

^ i { / ^ 

317529648 5 2698371418254 

etc. 

The subject writes under each number the corresponding symbol 
from the code at the top of the page as shown by the first few 
items. Enough blank numbers are provided to occupy the sub- 
ject for the desired length of time. At tlie outset, of course, refer- 
ence is made to the code for every number, but a subject who 
learns readily will soon remember some of the symbols without 
referring to the code and hence will work more rapidly and make 
a higher score. Various codes with other symbols are possible; if 
greater complication is desired, the entire alphabet may be used 
and a symbol substituted lor each letter. 

Example 20. Another type of learning test which involves more 
actual coordination employs a maze constructed of sheet metal 
with grooves in it. The subject traces a stylus along the grooves 
from the starting point to the finish, attempting to eliminate blind 
alleys as quickly as possible. In this process his hand is concealed 
so lhat the task is performed without the aid of vision. 
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Example 2L Maze learning may also be tested "by a printed 
plan or diagram of the maze on which the subject traces with a 
pencil the correct pathway. The following maze is typical, and 
may be set up on a typewriter. 

ACCCXXCXCCCCCCCCCC 

cxxxcxcxx:^axcxxxxc 

CCCCCGCXCCCCCCCCXC 

cxxxcxxxcxxxxxxxxc 
cxxxc c c c cxxxxxxxxc 
cxxxxxxxxxc c c c c c c c 
c c cxxxcxxxcxxxxxxx 

CXXCCCCCCCCXCCCCCG 
CXXCXX}[XXXXXCXXXXC 
XXXCXXC C G C C G CXXXXG 
G G G GXXGXXXXXCXXXXG 
GXXXXXGXG C GXCXXXXG 
GXXXXXGXC G GXCXXXXG 

CXXC G c cxcxcxxxxxxc 

CXXCXXXXGXCGCGCGCC 

cxxcxxcxcxxxxxxxxx 

CCCCGCCXCXXXXGCGGC 

■ cxxcxxxxcxxxxcxxxc 
CXXC cxxxc G C G C CXXXZ 

The subject starts at A and traces a continuous line to Z, keeping 
on the letter C and always moving the pencil sideways or up and 
down, i.e., never moving diagonally. If tests of the maze type are 
repeated, the improvement gives some indication of learning 
ability. 

Example 22. A rational learning test numbers the letters A to 
J inclusive in a random order from 1 to 10, the number of each 
letter being unknown to the subject. The examiner calls out the 
first letter, A, and the subject guesses numbers until he guesses 
the correct one for A. The examiner then informs him that it is 
correct and calls out tire next letter, B, whereupon the subject 
again guesses until he reaches the correct one. This process is 
continued until the subject has guessed all the numbers correctly 
twice in succession. 


Association 

Example 23. While free association tests are occasionally used 
in which tlie subject is given a stimulus word and then speaks or 
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writes words as rapidly as lie can think of them, it is usually de- 
sirable to control the association process in some way, such as 
having the subject give or select synonyms or opposites of certain 
words. 

1. Return is the opposite of Advance; Surround; Resolve; Go. 

2. Active is the opposite of Person; Passive ; Neutral; Despondent. 

3. Convey is the same as Conduct; Transport; Lift; Guide. 

4. Operate is the same as Refine; Distill; Surgeon; Manage. 

5. Charitable is the opposite of Untrue; Act; Miserly; Un- 
friendly. 

etc. 

The subject underlines that one of die four alternatives which 
correctly finishes the sentence. The first two lines are correctly 
marked. 

Example 24. Another widely used test that may perhaps be 
classed here involves analogies. 

1. Gim: shoots:: knife: Run; Cuts ; Hat; Bird. 

2. Handle: hammer:: knob: Key; Room; Shut; Door . 

8. Camp: safe:: battle: Win; Dangerous; Field; Fight. 

4. Egg: bird:: seed: Grow; Crack; Plant; Germinate. 

5. Cloud-burst: shower:: gale: Bath; Breeze; Destroy; West. 

etc. 

The subject underlines that one of the four alternatives which is 
related to the third word in the line as the second word is related 
to the first. 

Example 25. Another kind of association test is quite common 
but not so applicable to industrial problems except in cases of 
suspected psychopathic tendencies. The test consists of giving to 
the subject one at a time 100 different words to each of which he 
replies with the first association tliat occurs to him. Data are 
available on the frequencies with which various responses are 
given. Pronounced deviations from normal responses arouse the 
suspicions of a clinical psychologist. For example, the first word 
in the list is 'Table'' and 27 per cent of the subjects give the word 
"chair." If a person responds with the word "cycloid," it is dis- 
tinctly atypical. While little significance would be attached to a 
single peculiarity, a considerable number of atypical responses 
may be diagnostic. As mentioned previously, however, this asso- 
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ciation test is more useful in clinical practice than in routine 
employment work. 



Memory 




Example 26. Memory Sp; 

an. 






8 

5 

7 

3 




9 

4 

2 

1 

5 



7 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 


2 

9 

5 

3 

8 

7 

1 

5 

9 

7 

4 

8 

6 

1 3 

8 

3 

1 

5 

7 

4 

9 2 


The first row of numbers is read aloud at the rate of one digit 
per second. The subject listens during the reading and then im- 
mediately writes the numbers from memory. This procedure is 
repeated with the next row (five digits), then with six digits, 
seven digits, etc. The subject s score is the maximum number of 
digits that he can reproduce after one presentation. Several lists 
like the above are, of course, used. The method may be varied by 
having the numbers printed, each row on a separate card, and 
showing them to the subject for a length of time sufficient to 
allow about one second for reading each digit. This involves visual 
rather than auditory memory span. 

Example 27. 


book 

shelf 

garden 

spade 

letter 

stamp 

watch 

time 

rain 

umbrella 


etc. 


The examiner reads the pairs of words rhythmically. A metro- 
nome sounds one beat a second and the examiner reads "Took"’ 
on the first beat, ""shelf” on the second beat, pauses on tlie third 
beat, reads ""garden” on the fourth, ""spade” on the fifth, and ""let- 
ter” on the seventh, etc. This serves to group together the two 
words of each pair and the subject is required to remember these 
two together. As soon as die list of perhaps twenty pairs has been 
read, the examiner gives the first word of each pair and the sub- 
ject writes down the one that went with it. For instance, die 
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examiner says ''book” and the subject writes "shelf” if he can 
recall it. Or the subject may be provided with a blank contain- 
ing all the first words of each pair and be given a certain time 
to write down all the second words he can recall. He may even 
have a blank of this form: 


book P^g®; shelf; title; case. 

garden flower; lawn; spade; plant. 


and be required to check that one of the four alternatives which 
was previously presented with the first word on the line. The 
same sort of experiment may be conducted visually, the pairs 
being shown in succession at a small window in a specially con- 
structed apparatus. They may be typed on adding-machine rib- 
bon, each pair on a separate line, and fed along in guides behind 
a slit in the apparatus by pulling die ribbon. This usually neces- 
sitates individual examining, but it is possible to place this device 
in the exposure field of a projecting lantern such as a Balopticon 
and throw the words on a screen at the front of the room in which 
a group of subjects is sitting. 

Reaction Time 

Example 28. The measurement of simple reaction time in- 
volves presenting a visual or auditory stimulus such as the dis- 
appearance of a light or a metallic click, whereupon the subject 
reacts with a telegraph key and the time is recorded. For refined 
laboratory studies it is customary to employ some type of chrono- 
scope which has a very constant speed motor controlled by a 
tuning fork and which measures in thousandths of a second. For 
industrial use it is generally adequate to use a less expensive 
commercial device which records in hundredths of a second. It 
involves a synchronous motor (most alternating current supplies 
are very constant in frequency now that we have electric clocks ) 
and a magnetic clutch so that when a circuit is closed a hand in 
front of the dial of the chronoscope starts moving and when the 
circuit is broken it stops. A small rectifier to operate the magnetic 
clutch is embodied in the timing device. The dial is calibrated in 
hundredths of a second and may be set back to zero after each 
reaction. The circuits are a bit complicated, usually involving 
some relays; they need not be described here. 
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For auditory reaction a telegraph sounder may be used in 
which a metal armature comes against a stop, thus actually clos- 
ing an electric circuit which starts the chronoscope. For visual 
presentation there may be a small point of light such as a dia- 
phragm in front of a lamp which disappears. It is somewhat pref- 
erable to have the subject’s reaction consist of opening the tele- 
graph key rather than closing it. At the warning 'ready” a few 
seconds before the stimulus, he grasps the key and closes it, eidier 
pressing down on it on the table or, if it is suspended, grasping 
it between thumb and finger. Immediately upon his perception 
of the stimulus, he releases the key. A considerable number of 
reactions are measured to strike an average and it may be desir- 
able also to determine the variability of reaction time, that is, 
whether the subject always reacts consistently near the average 
or is sometimes very slow and sometimes very fast. 

Example 29. In choice reaction time the subject has to choose 
between certain alternatives and react accordingly. He may have 
two lights spatially separated and two telegraph keys. If the 
right light disappears, he operates the right key and for the left 
light the left key. The circuit can be arranged so that an incor- 
rect response produces a sound in a telephone headset for the 
examiner. It may be desirable to have these visual stimuli in the 
periphery of the field. In this case the subject’s head is fastened 
in a headrest at a constant distance from the box containing the 
stimuli, and he fixates a point between them in order to keep 
constant the angular displacement from the fovea. 

Example 30. Reaction time may be measured by using other 
muscles than the fingers. The subject may stand on a pedal and 
react by stepping off in response to the stimulus. This test involves 
not merely quickness of reaction but also ability to move the 
bodily weight quickly. Reaction time has been measured with a 
small traffic light as a stimulus and witli automobile controls as 
the reaction mechanism. The subject, at the appearance of the 
red light, moves his foot from the accelerator to the brake pedal. 

In measuring visual reaction time, it is important to take pre- 
cautions so that the subject cannot receive any auditory cue, be- 
cause auditory reaction actually is quicker than visual. If all the 
apparatus is in the same room and there is a click in a relay, for 
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example, at tlie time the visual stimulus is given, the subjedt may 
react to this click rather than the light. 

Space Percephon 

Example 31. If a picture of a rhomboid-shaped card with two 
holes punched in it near adjacent corners is shown in two differ- 
ent positions, it is rather diiBcult to tell whether one is looking 
at the same or different sides of the card. On the test blank many 
pairs of this sort are provided, and the subject checks each pair 
to indicate whether it represents the same or different sides of the 
card. A somewhat similar test involves pictures of a human hand 
ill various unusual positions, the subject in each case indicating 
whether it is the right or the left hand. 

Example 32. The ' wiggly block’’ test may be classed with 
space perception tests although it may measure other things as 
well. It consists of a block of wood that has been sawed into nine 
wavy pieces. Two cuts are made through it in one general direc- 
tion; the cuts are roughly parallel but each one has three pro- 
nounced waves in it. Then two more cuts are made roughly at 
right angles to the first, likewise with three waves in each. This 
reduces the block to nine irregularly shaped pieces which must 
be assembled as quickly as possible. 

Reasoning 

Example 33. A series of arguments like the following is given 
and the sub ject marks an item X if the conclusion is true and O 
if the conclusion is false. 

. .X. . 1. John’s birthday is after Harry’s and Harry’s birthday is after 
Tom’s. Therefore Tom’s birthday is before John’s. 

. .0. . 2. William has a brother George who has a son, Henry. There- 
fore Henry is William’s uncle. 

. . . . . 3. Silver is heavier than iron. Copper is lighter than silver. 
Therefore copper is heavier than iron. 

4. Jones owes Smitli one hundred dollars. Brown owes Jones 

one hundred dollars. The two debts will be settled if Smith 
pays one hundred dollars to Brown. 

, . . . . 5. All members of the Country Club are members of the Polo 
Club. Smith is not a member of the Polo Club. Therefore 
he is not a member of tlie Country Club. 
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Example 34. 


AOUUA 
1 . UOAUA 
AOAA 


AAOUAU AAUOUA 

2. OUUAAA 3. UAAO 

AAAAOU UUTJOAU 


UAUUUAOA 
4 . UUAUUAOU 
AUAOUUA 


AUUAOAAAU 

AOU 

AUOAA 


AOUUU 

UUAOA 

UUUUAO 


etc. 

The letter O in each line bears a certain relation to the rest of the 
line. The same relation holds for all three lines of the given prob- 
lem. For instance, in the first problem the O is “second from the 
left” in all three lines. In problem 2 the letter O occurs “before 
the first in all three lines. In problem 3 the answer is “fourth 
from the left”; in problem 4 it is “after the second A.” The sub- 
ject writes these phrases under each problem. 


Speed of Decision 


Example 35. 

OOAEAIJAUAA 

OAUAAAOEAO 

AUAAEAOOAE 

UUAOEAAAUU 

AUAEAEAAEA 

(A) 

BUOAEEOUAE 

OEAEEUEAEE 

EAIEOEUUEU 

AEOTJEEOEOE. 

EAEOEEUEAE 

( ) 


OEAOUEOOUA 

UOUAOOAEUO 

OIJOEEOAOAO 

EOEAOOAUOU 

OEOOEOUAOO 

( 0 ) 

AEOUUOAEOO 

OUEOOEOOUO 

AOOEAOOUOA 

OUAOAEOOEO 

OUOOEAOOUO 

( ) 

EAUEOAUEOU 

UEOOEOAOOE 

EUEAOUEAOE 

EAITEEAUOEA 

AEUAUBUAOE 

( ) 


EAOEUEOAOE 

EUUEAAOEOA 

OEUAEEEAUU 

EAOEAOEOUE 

EAEUUOEEEU 

(B) 

UAUBUAUEUA 

AOUAOUAUOA 

OUUOUUOUEU 

UEAUAEUOUB 

EUOEUUEUUO 

( ) 

AEAOAEOAUA 

OAUAAUABAU 

AEAAEAAOAA 

OAEUAOEAUA 

AOAEUAOAUA 

( ) 


UUEOUAOEOE 

OAUAEOUEUA 

UOEAUEAUOU 

OAUEAAUOEU 

EOAUUOEUAU 

( ) 

AOEUOAEOUE 

OEOUOUOUOU 

AUOEAEOAOU 

OAEOOAEOAO 

EOAOUAOEOU 

( ) 


etc. 

The subject is allowed five seconds to glance at each square and 
determine which letter predominates. The result of this quick de- 
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cision is written in the brackets below the square. A typical blank 
comprises 48 squares of this sort. The examiner gives the signal 
*'Begin " and in five seconds says ‘"Mark.” Thereupon the subject 
immediately writes his judgment in the first bracket and looks 
at the next square. Five seconds later the examiner again says 
''Mark'' and the subject immediately writes under the second 
square and turns to the third. After the examiner has said "Mark" 
48 times the subject is prevented from writing further, so that if 
he has not kept up with the examiner there are some unmarked 
squares to reveal this fact. 

Ingenuity 

Example 36. Various tests of the puzzle type may be standard- 
ized as measures of ingenuity. 

Animals and Birds Fruits and Vegetables 


eehps 

beeelt 

aelpp 

inprtu 

ekmnoy 

binor 

aaabnn 

acenp 

aberz 

eginop 

aegpr 

amoott 

ehnort 

kknsu 

alntuw 

abens 

aekns 

aeelsw 

elmno 

acorrt 


etc. 


The letters of each word are arranged alphabetically rather thait 
in the normal order. Those in the first group are names of ani- 
mals or bii'ds; those in the second group, fruits or vegetables. 
The subject determines what word the letters would make if put 
in the correct order and writes it after the corresponding letters* 
He is given a short time limit for each group of words and in that 
time skips around and gets as many of that group as possible* 
Other categories such as proper names, furniture, and cities may 
be used. 

Example 37. 


l.'SpOt . 

mind 

long 


2.' Ml , 

meat 

sand 

four 

8. ^sift . , 

pky 

army 


4. twig 

hope 

fill 

flag 

5. hand 

note 

grab 



etc. 


In each problem, if one letter is taken from the first w^ord, one 
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e er rom the second, and another letter from the third, and 
ey are put together in that order, they will form the name of 

three underlined letters spell pis,. 
In the second line tlie answer is bear. 

sample 38. The following is one type of “completion” test. 


Ant... the poker and began breaking the big 1. . . of coal in the 
f * * * Ilf ^ sie said this. Little spirals of greenish yellow s. . . . escaped 
fiom the cracks made by the p. . . . then jetted into f . . . . She waLo 
or ns Woman before her that she 1 doggedly at a lump 

da. tl..... that she was speaking. 

etc. 


of coal a . , the 


w. 


e su ject fills in the blanks in the text. The test may be varied 
y ^ o number of missing letters indicated by dots or other 

f 4 : present instance, or by giving no clue to the 

e Word. The initial letter may or may not be given. 


Ability to Follow Directions 

Example 39. 


If the word 
If the word 
If the word 
If the word 
years ...... 

height 

alfalfa 

right 

verbal. . „ 


contains the letters E, A. and R, mark it 1. 
contains the letter E hut not A and R, mark it 2. 
contains the letter A hut not E and R, mark it 3. 
contains the letter R but not E and A, mark it 4. 


reason. . . . . 



action 

.... .beffuile . . , . 


bright . . . . . 

<3 * • 

. . . . .oflBce. 

•print 

rough 

, . . . .when. ......... 

•rocky .... 


i . . . .forbear. , ...... 


etc. 


Sm 'Ir" complicated by ustog other combina- 

it be to involved, the more difficult will 

It be to follow the directions, 

h-xainple 40. 


mid^thhd\?ttere "of thiT'^ here... and cross out the second 

war in 1942 nut in Peculiar. If you think there was a 

... feet ” If T„. a ’"“"ber to complete the sentence: “A horse has 

hot if not make aS'okw'*"^ ' 

Circle Here ... If rt snows hardest in summer malrA 
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a cross here . . . but if not pass on to the next question and tell what 
you wear on your hands in cold weather ..... Draw a line between 
the names of these two boys George Henry and write ‘'no’' if 2 
times 3 is 6. Notice these five letters ABODE. Draw a 
Idne from A to D that will pass above B and below C. Notice these 
numbers — 3, 5. If a rock is heavier than a feather write the larger 
number here . . . but if not write the smaller number. . . . Give 
a wrong answer to the question “How many days in a week?” ... If 
sand is good to eat write “no” here .... but if it is not, write “yes” 
here .... If fishes live in the water make a triangle here .... and a 
square here .... Cross out every letter E in the words between triangle 
and the square which you just drew. 

etc. 

Tests of Intelligence 

We have thus far been illustrating tests of special capacity. 
There are many industrial situations where a person is being 
considered for a job that requires unusually good mental equip- 
ment along a particular line. He may not need all-round ability, 
but rather something quite specialized for the particular limited 
group of operations he is to perform. The tests thus far described 
are designed largely to meet this situation. On the other hand, 
as suggested earlier, there are situations in which no outstanding 
special capacity of this sort seems necessary. The individual 
needs to be generally alert, perhaps, and able to make moderate 
adjustments to the conditions of his job, but he does not need 
quick reaction time any more than he needs speed of association 
or ability to judge distances. Such a person is usually said to be 
at a certain intellectual level or to possess a certain degree of 
intelligence. 

Nature of Intelligence. This is not die place for an elaborate 
discussion of the nature of intelligence, for, just as widi the tests 
of special capacity, the crucial point is whether the particular 
tests facilitate vocational prediction, regardless of what, in the 
last analysis, they measure. Electricity could be measured and 
used to ring doorbells or operate telegraph tickers before it was 
defined or its exact nature known. Similarly, the psychologist can 
measure intelligence for practical purposes even though he is not 
certain what it is. Scientists" conceptions of intelligence appeal 
to depend somewhat on the interest with which they approach 
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the problem. A statistician is quite apt to think of it as a general 
factor which causes intercorrelations between miscellaneous men- 
tal tests; i.e., people who make high scores in one kind of mental 
test often make somewhat similar scores in a good many different 
kinds of tests, and vice versa. A person with biological interests 
may be inclined to conceive of it in terms of ability to adapt one- 
self to one’s environment and make the appropriate adjustments 
as the environment changes. A certain degree of flexibility in 
behavior seems demanded by human society. One with a physio- 
logical trend is inclined to think of intelligence with reference to 
neural aspects — the degree of plasticity of the nei*vous system and 
facility in forming new connections and patterns therein. Inves- 
tigations have been made of the correlation between intelligence 
and reaction time. To the business man it connotes mental alert- 
ness, ability to follow instructions, to analyze a situation, to learn 
readily, and to *'catch on” to new situations. This last conception 
comes nearest to that which would be adopted by a personnel 
psychologist if it were necessary for him to commit himself as to 
the nature of intelligence. There appears to be some general 
capacity that gives one a better chance for survival in the eco- 
nomic struggle. One man can start out in any one of a dozen 
lines of work and be successful in any of them. Whatever line 
he enters he gets a good start, he learns his duties rapidly 
and accurately. Another man, though he may try many types of 
vocation, is practically doomed to failure in any of them. He is 
"'dumb”; he does not "get the idea”; he cannot adjust himself; 
he is slow, and he often does the wrong thing or at least fails 
to do the right thing. This is the type that floats around trying 
one job after another, losing it, and frequently becoming delin- 
quent As far as employment psychology is concerned, we may 
say that the first man has high intelligence and the second has 
low intelligence. 

Individual Intelligence Tests. Intelligence tests have been de- 
vised for both individual and group administration. The latter 
procedure is preferable in most employment situations because 
of time-saving. The former, however, is important when the ex- 
amination is somewhat clinical in nature, as for instance in in- 
vestigating problem employees. An experienced examiner will 
obtain more from the examination than the mere test score. He 
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observes the way the subject goes at the items, any peculiar 
associations and any emotional manifestations. Both individual 
and group tests will be illustrated. 

Example 4L The most widely used individual intelligence test 
is the Binet-Simon test originally developed in France and sub- 
sequently standardized by various people in this country; the 
most widely used standardization is that by Terman [16]. The 
test comprises a series of questions or tasks which the average 
child of each age can answer or perform correctly. If, for ex- 
ample, a person passes the 5-year-old items but fails on the 6-year- 
old he is accorded a mental age of 5 regardless of his chronolog- 
ical age. There is the possibility of failing an item at one age 
and passing some at a higher age. The scoring takes account of 
this fact by allowing certain months' credit for each item. The 
point is that the average child whose chronological age is five 
will test exactly at five or have a mental age of 5. Consequently 
anyone can be given the test and his mental age determined. 
If he passes only the 11-year-old items although he is an adult, 
he is given a mental age of 11. The present form of the Binet 
test ranges from a mental age of 2 years to 22 years and 10 
months. The reason for not extending the range to, say, a mental 
age of 50 years will be discussed below. Typical items from 
the Binet test are given to show the kind of things called for 
at a few ages. The 2-year-old level includes the following: 

1. A toy cat is placed under one of three boxes, then a screen held in 
front of it for three seconds and the child is required to *‘find the 
kitty.” 

2. Several objects must be identified as they are presented on a card. 
For example, "Show me the ball”, "Show me the scissors.” 

S. On a paper doll the child is asked to point to the eyes, the feet, the 
■'.nose. ■ ■ 

4. From a simple form board, circular, square, and triangular blocks 
are removed while the child is watching and he is required to put 
them back in the right holes. 

Some of the items at the 9-year-old level are as follows: 

1. Look at a card with a very complicated diagram for ten seconds and 
reproduce it from memory. 

2. Rearrange groups of words to make a sentence. For example: "A 
have dog I found” or "Wool the was coat of made.” 
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B. Recognize absurdities, tbat is, ‘'Vhat is foolish” in sentences. For 
example: ''A father wrote to his son, 1 enclose ten dollars, if you 
do not receive this letter, please send me a telegram.’ ” or : “A sol- 
dier complained that everyone else was out of step except himself.” 

4. State similarities and differences between certain items such as 
honey and glue, a pencil and a pen, a banana and a lemon. 

5. Give rhymes as rapidly as possible for 30 seconds with such words 
as ''date” or "head.” 

At the average adult level there are the following: 

1. Give the meaning of abstract words such as generosity, attendance, 
envy, authority. 

2. Suggest a solution for problems such as the following: Going to 
the river to bring back exactly two pints of water when one has 
only a five-pint and a tlmee-pint container. 

3. Complete analogies like the following: "A rabbit is timid. A lion 

is _ — — ” "Trees are terrestrial. Stars are ” 

"A group made up of dissimilar things is heterogeneous. One made 

up of things which are alike is ” 

4* Discover the system in a simple code and apply it in writing another 
word. 

5. Interpret proverbs such as "We only know the importance of water 
when the well is dry.” 

6. Show orientation in problems like the following: "Suppose you were 
going south and you turned left and then right, what direction are 
you going now?” 

Group Tests. Historically the most significant group intelli- 
gence test was the Army Alpha devised for military use in 1917. 
It is based on the principle that a considerable number of special 
capacity tests may be combined to give a fair indication of gen- 
eral capacity or intelligence. This test served as the prototype 
for a great many of the group intelligence tests that have been 
developed subsequently. 

Example 42. The following are excerpts from such a test 
pitched at approximately high school level but presumably useful 
for many types of industiial workers. It is an omnibus test. Instead 
of grouping the various kinds of test items so that a page of one 
type is completed before the next is turned to, as in the original 
Army Alpha, the different types are intermixed. The subject does 
a very few items of one sort, then a very few of another sort, etc. 
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Pie may even do only one item of a given kind at a time, thus 
shifting rapidly from one kind to another. Four types of multiple 
choice items in which the subject selects the correct alternative 
rotate through the present test: 

1. What is the opposite of success? — Happiness; Failure; Honor; 
Depression; Joy. 

2. In what war was Gettysburg famous? — ^Vorld War; 1812; Span- 
ish- American; Civil; Mexican. 

8. If you go camping and pay $1.00 which is one-fourth of the total 
expense, what was the total cost of the trip? — $2.00; $3.00; $5.00; 
$3.50; $4.00. 

4. Why are airplanes used for mail service? — They are safe; They 

CANNOT BE ROBBED; ThEY ARE NOT STOPPED BY STORMS; ThEY ARE 
CHEAPER THAN TRAINS; ThEY ARE VERY FAST. 

Example 43. Another test of this sort at the collegeTevel and 
possibly useful for executives is that developed at Ohio State 
University. Some items involve fairly difficult opposites such as 
the following: 

1. Impromptu is the same as Prompt; Extemporaneous; Improper; 
Speech; Brief. 

2. Humble is the opposite of Haughty; Unassuming; Obvious; 
Guileless; Plaintive. 

3. Accentuate is the same as Attenuate; Dress; Accentuates; Un- 
, ■ NOTICED; Emphasize. 

4. Frivolous is the opposite of Coy; Trifling; Serious; Sagacious; 
Righteous. 

Another type of item involves two words that are related, fol- 
lowed by a third, and then alternatives from which may be 
selected tlie one tliat bears the same relation to the third word. 
'..For ■.example:'' • . 

1. Boy : boys :: Man : Girl; Men; Man^s; Men's; Gentlemen. 

2. My : I : : His : Its; He; ^ Me; Him;- His. 

3. Communicable: communication disruptive : Disruption; Dis- 

ruptible; Disruptable; Disrupt. 

The next kind of item involves reading a complicated passage 
and answering questions about it For instance: 

The ordinary form of mercury thermometer is used for temperatures 
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ranging from —40° F. to 500° F. For measuring temperatures below 
—40° F. thermometers filled with alcohol are used. These, however, 
are not satisfactory for use at high temperatures. When the mercury 
thermometer is used for temperatures above 500° F. the space above 
the mercury is filled with some inert gas, usually nitrogen or carbon 
dioxide, placed in the thermometer under pressure. 

The paragraph continues and then is followed by questions like 
the following: 

What chiefly determines the upper temperature at which ther- 
mometers can be used? (1) weight of mercury, (2) gas pressure, 
(3) melting point of glass, (4) amount of gas, (5) rates of expansion. 

What word meaning “inactive’" is used in the paragraph? ( 1 ) limit, 
(2) inert, (3) limited, (4) not satisfactory, (5) ordinary. 

Example 44. Performance Tests. Among the non-verbal or per- 
formance tests, one of the common types is the form hoard. This 
test appears in many varieties. For instance, a board is provided, 
from which holes of various shapes have been cut — square, circle, 
cross, star, diamond. Blocks are provided of the proper shape to 
fit these holes. The subject’s problem is to fit the blocks into the 
holes as quickly as possible, and a record may be taken of the 
moves he makes and of the time. This particular board is perhaps 
too simple for ordinary industrial use, but the principle can be 
extended to include all degrees of difficulty. For example, there 
may be a single rectangular hole and a number of rectangular 
and triangular blocks which if fitted together in the proper 
manner will fill the hole. Numerous other complicated patterns 
have been devised. 

Example 45. It is possible to arrange a form board test so 
that it can be administered to a group of subjects by means of 
printed blanks. For instance, if a rectangular hole in the board 
is to be filled completely by two rectangles of different sizes and 
two triangles, a picture of a blank rectangle of the appropriate 
size and propoilions can be presented, and at one side a picture 
of the four small pieces drawn to scale which if properly placed 
will fill the larger rectangle. The subject merely sketches in the 
blank rectangle to show how these four parts would fit. Items 
of this sort presumably measure the same mental characteristics 
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as when the subject actually manipulates the blocks and puts 
them in the holes. 

Example 46. Other performance tests similar to puzzles have 
been standardized, such as a picture cut into a number of irregu- 
lar pieces which the subject must fit together. A picture comple- 
tion test involves a picture showing a lot of miscellaneous 
activities in progress; small half-inch squares are removed at 
various places in the picture. The subject is provided with a lot 
of small squares, each with a picture on it, and he must pick out 
appropriate ones and fit them into the holes in the larger picture. 
If a person is shown standing on a ladder in an apple tree with 
his arm extended, a basket of apples on the ground below, and 
a square cut out between the hand and the basket, it is obvious 
that an apple is being dropped. If the subject, however, locates 
the picture of a shoe and inserts it at this point, he fails to see the 
relationship. 

Kinds of Intelligence. The preceding discussion has dealt witli 
what is often designated as abstract or verbal intelligence. This 
is the kind most frequently involved in typical intelligence tests. 
The subject is presented with problems that have an abstract 
ideational content. But it is generally agreed that there is some- 
thing which may be termed mechanical intelligence. Some persons 
who do not manifest a high general capacity for handling abstract 
concepts may nevertheless have a distinct general superiority 
over their fellows when it is a question of manipulating concrete 
objects. Dealing with things that you can take in your hands and 
place in different positions and put together in various ways is 
somewhat different from dealing with words which are mere 
symbols. By this mechanical intelligence is meant not mere 
manual dexterity or ability to perform a single mechanical opera- 
tion, but rather something of a more general character. Just as 
high intelligence of the abstract type enables a man to be success- 
ful in any one of many vocational pursuits that involve this kind 
of intelligence, so a person with high intelligence of the me- 
chanical type will presumably be successful in any one of many 
vocations where he deals with concrete rather than with abstract 
things and manipulates objects other than a pencil. This notion 
of mechanical intelligence is not as firmly grounded as the other 
and less actual experimental work has been done in this field, but 
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it is an aspect of which the employment psychologist should take 
account in certain practical situations. 

There is still another type of intelligence witli reference to 
which less has been done; this is social intelligence. There may 
be instances where consideration should be given a persona’s 
general capacity not for dealing with abstract concepts or for 
handling concrete but inanimate things, but rather for dealing 
with social situations and reacting to other people. Tests of this 
type are still in the experimental stage, but if they are subse- 
quently perfected they may be of considerable practical signifi- 
cance for the types of vocation in which social contacts play a 
large role. A few examples of each of these types will be given. 

Example 47. Mechanical Intelligence. Gne of the most widely 
used individual tests for mechanical aptitude or general mechan- 
ical intelligence consists of assembling a number of small appli- 
ances. A box is provided with several compartments. The first 
contains the three parts of a small simple monkey wrench. The 
subject is required to put the wrench together by putting the head 
through the end of the handle and inserting a thumbscrew at the 
proper place. As soon as he finishes this compartment, he turns 
to the next in which there are six links of a light chain. These 
likewise must be assembled in correct fashion. The next compart- 
ment contains the parts of a spring paper clip. Otlier compart- 
ments contain a bicycle bell, a coin holder, a spring clothespin, 
a shut-off for a rubber hose, a push button, a simple lock, and a 
mouse trap. The subject assembles the items one after the other; 
he usually has a time limit for the entire examination. The 
different items are scored according to a special scale. For 
instance, a perfect assembly of the wrench gives 10 points; if 
the nut is In the wong place, 4 to 6 points are allowed; if in addi- 
tion the head is turned in the wrong direction, only one point is 
scored. A similar scale is available for each assembled object. 

Example 48. The foregoing example is essentially an individ- 
ual test. If duplicate sets of material are provided, it may be given 
to small groups simultaneously, the subjects solving the problems 
in order, with a definite time limit for the w^hole. To give it on a 
large scale as a group test involves a considerable outlay. Efforts 
have been made accordingly to measure somewhat the same 
factors by means of a printed blank that may be employed like 
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the usual group test. One such test involves small pictures of a 
variety of mechanical objects. They are ■ presented in groups of 
five pictures each. The groups are arranged in pairs and so con- 
stituted that each object in one group belongs with an object in 
the paired group. The objects illustrated in a typical group are as 
follows: 


First Group Paired Group 


1. screwdriver 

A. twist drill 

1. 

..c 

2. bit stallc 

B. anvil 

2. 

. .E 

3. tire pump 

C. wood screw 

3. 

. .D 

4. brace 

D. tire 

4. . 

, , . 

5. hammer 

E. bit 

5. . 



The objects in the first group are numbered from 1 to 5 and 
diose in the paired group are lettered from A to E. The subject 
must identify an object in the second group that goes with each 
object in the first. At the right are the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The 
subject writes after each number the letter of the corresponding 
object that belongs with it. In the above illustration after 1 he 
writes C, because the picture of the screwdriver and that of the 
wood screw belong together. Another set of pictures involves in 
the first group a valve grinder, spark-plug wrench, throttle, set of 
coil points, and hydrometer. The paired group contains an ac- 
celerator, storage battery, spark plug, engine valve, and spark 
coil. Other groups involve such things as locks, curtain rods, 
hinges, telephone construction, gauges, and parts of vehicles. 

Example 49. Another test designed for pencil and paper ad- 
ministration involves a series of vertical lines, each with a small 
gap in it; the subject has to locate these gaps as quickly as pos- 
sible and trace a continuous line across the page. A series of 
small circles linked together by straight or cur^^ed lines goes 
through a complicated pattern which the subject has to follow, 
putting a dot in each circle seriatim. A fairly complicated diagram 
of straight lines and angles has to be reproduced on cross-section 
paper, making the angles on the diagram coincide with the inter- 
sections on the sheet. Pictures of stacks of small cubes in various 
patterns have one cube marked and the subject is required to tell 
how many other cubes are touching it. An ocular pursuit test in- 
wlves a series of very wavy lines extended from tlie left of the 
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page to the right, crossing each other many times. The starting 
points on the left are designated by numbers; the subject has to 
follow tlirough with his eyes and put corresponding numbers at 
the other end of each line on the right side of the page. 

Example 50. One of the most comprehensive studies of me- 
chanical capacity was made at Minnesota [15]. It employed some 
tests of assembling small objects like those described above, also 
paper form boards and spatial relations tests which were essen- 
tially complicated form boards with a lot of small irregular holes 
and a block to fit each hole. 

Example 51. Social Intelligence. The only test of social intel- 
ligence published is that by Moss [14]. The following are some 
of the kinds of items: 

1. Judgment in social situations: An employer has two men who do 
not get along very well with each other. Alternative solutions of the 
problem are presented and the subject is required to select the best 
one. 

2. Recognition of the mental state of the speaker: ‘"The idea of 
asking those Baileys.” The subject is asked to indicate the mental state 
of the person making the remark. 

3. Observation of human behavior: Statements like the following 
are to be marked as to whether they are true or false, “We can place 
little confidence in those who love a lot on slight acquaintance.” 

4. Memory for names and faces: Photographs are presented, to- 
gether with fictitious names. Subsequently the photos are shown with 
only the first names. The subject has to supply the second names. 

5. Judgment of facial expression: Photographs are shown of persons 
registering various emotions which the subject must identify. 

Example 52. One other effort to develop a social intelligence 
test may be described [3]. 

1. overalls, orchestra, favors, chaperone, program. 

2. cheerleader, gown, address, degree, diploma. 

3. bride, clergyman, soup, organ, ring. 

4. judge, colonel, jury, plaintiff, defendant. 

5. coming out, censor, flowers, music, debutante. 

Subjects who are more alert to things social will more quickly 
recognize the social situation in each line and be able to detect 
the wrong word. 
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1. "'Your lead, partner.” — Bridge game; Dance; Tennis; Billiards. 

2. "Baby needs a pan of shoes!” — M other to child; Gold-digging 

CHORUS GIRL; GaME OF DICE; ToE DANCER. 

3. "Here’s how.” — Toast; Teacher to class; Introduction; Fare- 
well. 

4. "Forty, love.” — Man talking to wife; Tennis match; Broadway 

MUSICAL REVIEW; StOCK MARKET. 

5. "Hold that line!” — Manager to salesman; Football crowd; 
Telephone operator; Fisherman. 

The subject is required to indicate in which situation the re- 
mark would be most appropriate. 

1. "Oh, whafs the use!” — Despair; Anger; Grief; Pain. 

2. ''Must you do that?” — Surprise; Annoyance; Impatience; For- 
bearance. 

3. "I could die!” — Mirth; Ennui; Disapproval; Fear. 

4. "Attaboy!” — Discredit; Praise; Surprise; Command. 

The subject merely identifies the emotion. 

1. You accidentally break a small vase which belongs to your hostess. — 
Cry; Say that you will replace it; Get a dustpan and clean 
UP the mess; Say "I am glad because I did not like it anyavay.” 

2. You are dancing and step on your partners foot. — Stop dancing; 
Apologize; Laugh; Bun away. 

3. Two guests get into a heated argument which is spoiling your 
party. — -Interrupt and take one off to do something else; Tell 

A FUNNY story TO THE ENTIRE GATHERING; TaCTFULLY CHANGE THE 
ENTIRE SUBJECT; TeLL THEM NOT TO BEHAVE LIKE CHILDREN. 

4. You are at a party with others only of your own sex and know no 

one but the host and hostess. — ^Eat by yourself; Introduce your- 
self TO SOME OF THEM; HUNT UP THE HOST OR HOSTESS; TelL A 
JOKE. ; ' 'f ■ ■ 

The subject checks the alternative that he considers the best 
thing to do. 

1. A grand slam is taking:— Six tricks; No tricks; Thirteen tricks; 

■ Nine tricks."'. 

2. KDKA is' in:— New York; Boston; Chicago; Pittsburgh. 

3. Fair catch is used in: — F ootball; Basketball; Baseball; Tennis. 

4. The number of beats in a measure for waltz music is: — ^Six; Two; 

Three; Four. 

5. A mallet is used in: — T ennis; Bridge; Croquet; Hockey. 
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These items deal with everyday information which might be 
used in small talk. The theory is that a person who is well in- 
formed on such items can keep a conversation going more 
effectively. 

Inasmuch as the measurement of social intelligence is still in 
the experimental stage a few investigations may be mentioned. 
The test just described was given to university women and the 
results were correlated with an index of social competence ob- 
tained by records available in the office of the Dean of Women. 
These included participation in student activities, and frequency 
of teas, bridge games, and dances weighted into a composite 
score. The various items in the test, weighted optimally, corre- 
lated with this criterion of social competence to the extent of .49. 

With Moss’s test the average scores made by certain occupa- 
tional groups indicate high scores where they appear plausible. 
Executives, teachers, high-grade secretaries, and salesmen rate 
appreciably higher in die test than do low-grade office workers, 
counter salespeople, and industrial workers [10]. On the other 
hand, abstract intelligence scores likewise correspond rather 
plausibly to this occupational hierarchy. (Cf. [17].) When social 
and abstract intelligence scores are correlated directly, the 
coefficients are around .50 or a little better. There is also the 
question as to whether social intelligence is essentially an innate 
thing such as abstract intelligence is considered to be. Some of the 
items, like insight into the social situation, obviously require ex- 
perience. If the test measures something that is actually innate 
it must be assumed that everybody has had adequate oppor- 
tunity to pick up information about social things and those who 
are more alert in this respect would be more inclined to pick up 
the information. On this hypothesis the test would not be ap- 
propriate for some people whose social environment prior to the 
time of taking the test had been very limited. Thorndike made 
a factor analysis (cf. p. 107 infra) of social intelligence test data 
and found three factors, of which the principal one seems to be 
verbal. He concludes tliat the so-called social intelligence test 
is 'a rather poor test of general intelligence.” 

Interpreting Intelligence Scores. Some intelligence tests yield a 
score which consists of a certain number of points. This can then 
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be standardized in various ways just as in the case of special 
ability tests. The test may be given to a large number of subjects 
and the average score computed so that any individuaFs score 
can be evaluated by comparison with the average. 

For finer standards the percentile method is often used. The in- 
dividual scores are arranged in order from best to worst. The best 
one is called the 100 percentile, indicating that the subject equals 
or exceeds in proficiency 100 per cent of tlie group. Then a slightly 
lower number of points is computed, such that those attaining that 
number of points equal or exceed 99 per cent of the group. This 
score is called the 99 percentile. Similarly, a 50 percentile indi- 
vidual equals or exceeds half the group. The matter may be made 
clearer by a brief example. (See Table 10.) Suppose that one 
person makes a score of 28, anotlier 29, 2 subjects score SO, 3 
subjects score 31, etc., up to the best one, who scores 39. In the 


Table 10. Illustrating the Percentile Method of Interpreting 

Test Scores 


Raw Score 

Number of Subjects 
Making Test Score 

Cumulative 

Number 

Percentile 

Score 

28 

1 

1 

2 

29 

1 

, 2 

4 

30 

2 

4 

8 

31 

3 

7 

14 

32 

3 

10 

20 

33 

6 

16 

32 

34 

9 

25 

50 

35 

8 

33 

66 

36 

7 

40 

80 

... 37,, . 

6 

46 

92 

■"T .38,. V,.,, 

3 

49 

98 

39 ■■ 

1 

50 

100 


third column we see that 2 subjects score 29 or less; 4 subjects 
score 30 or less, 7 subjects score 31 or less, etc. These last- 
mentioned figures may now be converted into percentage of the 
total number of the subjects, namely, 50. These percentages, 
which appear in the last column, constitute the percentile scores. 
So, instead of saying that a subject scores 31 points, we may say 
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that his score is the 14 percentile, meaning thereby that he equals 
or exceeds 14 per cent of the group in intelligence. 

This percentile procedure for conversion of test scores is widely 
used. In many instances the interest lies in basing standards on a 
particular group of individuals, such as freshmen in college or 
oiEce workers or unskilled laborers. The percentile method is a 
useful way of expressing the standing of an individual relative 
to the standard group. Furthermore, it makes it possible to 
compare an individuaPs standing in one test with his standing 
in another test. If he is a 75 percentile in one test and a 50 
percentile in another, he is obviously superior in the first, ah 
though his raw scores (because of the number of test items 
involved) may not indicate this difference. Incidentally, per- 
centile scores are equally as applicable to special capacity tests 
as to intelligence tests although less frequently used there. 

Some intelligence tests yield not a score in points, but a mental 
age. This is particularly characteristic of the Binet test above 
mentioned. Certain questions are given for tlie tliree-year level, 
the four-year level, and so on, and on the basis of the questions 
a subject answers he is assigned a particular mental age. The 
usual procedure is then to compute his intelligence quotient 
(I.Q. ). This is his mental age divided by his chronological age. 
If, for instance, his mental age is 12 and his chronological age is 
10, his I.Q. is 120;^ i.e., he is 20 per cent above the average 
mentally for persons of his chronological age. If his mental age is 
10 years and 3 months and his chronological age 12 years and 9 
months, his I.Q. is about 80 ( 123 months divided by 153 months); 
i.e., his intelligence is only 80 per cent of what it should be. 

When dealing with adults, the above procedure breaks down 
because it is generally agreed that the type of thing measured by 
the Binet test stops increasing somewhere in the middle teens and 
that thereafter a person s actual intelligence does not increase but 
merely his information or education. Thus a normal adult at the 
age of 48 might secure a mental age of 16 on a Binet test which 
would be doing well. Computing the I.Q. directly, however, 
would give him an IQ. of 33 which would indicate a low-grade 
imbecile. Consequently, the standard procedure is to consider the 

“ It is conventional practice to carry the ratio to two places and drop the 
decimal. 
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chronological age 16 for purposes of computing the LQ. of anyone 
who is older than this, the assumption being that a mental age of 
16 is typical for the average adult. This figure has sometimes been 
questioned, and the tendency has been to lower it rather than 
raise it. As a matter of fact, the computations beyond the chrono- 
logical age of 13 are not made exactly as indicated. Some adjust- 
ments are made to take account of the fact that the rate of 
growth of intelligence is decreasing in the teens. Formulae have 
been developed to make such adjustment, but it is more con- 
venient to consult tables which have been provided. One can look 
up the chronological and mental ages and read the LQ. directly. 
For example, for both chronological and mental ages of 15 the 
LQ. is 105. For a person whose chronological age is 16 or over, 
the highest possible LQ. is 115. The LQ., then, is a useful index 
of the extent to which the individuaPs abstract intelligence 
exceeds or falls short of the average intelligence of people of tlie 
same chronological age or, if he is over 16, of other adults. 

Factor Analysis of Ability 

Mention should be made at this point of efforts to apply the 
technique of factor analysis to deteimine whether the general 
ability involved in intelligence tests can be broken down into a 
limited number of special capacities. We noted earlier that in 
constructing group intelligence tests the usual procedure is to 
assemble a considerable number of special tests and note the total 
score. The detailed technique of factor analysis is beyond the 
scope of the present discussion, but the results of one investiga- 
tion may be mentioned [18, 20], 

Factor analysis begins with data in the form of intercorrela- 
tions between all the subtests under consideration. We have an 
array or matrix that gives the correlation of the first test with the 
second, first with third, second with third, and so on. If correla- 
tions are high, we assume that the tests overlap to some extent 
and presumably are measuring the same factor. It is possible that 
each test actually embodies a certain amount of several factors. 
If these factors overlap a good deal it may be that with a rather 
limited number we could explain all the intercorrelations. To put 
it rather crudely, the first test might involve 50 per cent of factor 
number one, 30 per cent of factor number two, and 20 per cent of 
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factor number three. Another test might involve 75 per cent 
of factor, two, and so on. 

Earlier statistical studies were directed at finding if there 
might be a single general factor that runs through all these tests. 
It was thought that this factor might be what had been called 
intelligence. More recent work begins without the assumption of 
a general factor and simply tries to find how many factors would 
be needed to account for the whole matrix of intercorrelations, 
and also the actual loading of each factor in each test. It is hoped 
that the number of basic factors will be much smaller than the 
number of tests. 

The statistical analysis is rather involved but finally results in 
a series of factor loadings for each test. These figures represent 
the loadings for the first factor. It is tlien possible to determine 
by furtlier formulae how much of the intercorrelation between 
the variables has been accounted for by this first factor. By exten- 
sion of the procedure we then determine the loading of the 
second factor in each test and likewise how much is left over. 
We proceed until the residual is too small to be worth further 
analysis. We then know that a certain number of factors will 
account for practically eveiything involved in the intercorrela- 
tions between the tests. In other words, if each test can be con- 
sidered as the compound of several factors loaded as indicated, 
we can see why the tests should overlap and we also see how 
many factors are necessary to account for the entire matrix. 

Up to this point the treatment has been entirely statistical and 
abstract, with no indication of what the factors are. The next 
step is to speculate as to the actual nature of the factors by 
examining tlie loadings. For instance, if we find that a certain 
factor has heavy loadings in three tests but is comparatively light 
in the others, we may consider what those tests have in common. 
If, for example, they all involve manipulation of numbers, it is 
possible that this factor deals with number facility. Similarly, if 
tlie second factor has heavy loadings in several tests and these 
tests all require the subject to examine some material and then 
do something from memory, it is possible that memory is the 
second factor. By this procedure we obtain some notion as to 
what the basic factors are. Then if we are interested in improving 
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or revising the test we may try to devise tests which measure 
more directly the factors which we think we have discovered. 

This technique has been applied by Thur stone to a large 
number of tests of the sort generally included in intelligence tests 
[19]. Carrying through the above procedures, he came to the 
conclusion that seven factors are basic and he designated them as 
seven “primary abilities.” From an inspection of the factor load- 
ings he identified them as follows: 1. Number facility, 2. Word 
fiuency, 3. Visualizing, 4. Memory, 5. Perceptual speed, 6. Induc- 
tion, 7. Verbal reasoning. He then devised 16 tests aimed directly 
at these seven primary abilities in order to measure the same 
factors involved in the original large number of tests. 

One other study [21] may be cited which employed 52 tests 
and carried the analysis to ten factors. The tests, however, in- 
cluded a wider range such as social intelligence, musical ability, 
and attention. The most important factors appeared to be verbal 
ability, spatial ability, numerical ability, attention, musical ability, 
and memory. Several of these coincide with factors mentioned 
by Thurstone. 

Breaking down intelligence into factors like these is of con- 
siderable theoretical interest. The employment psychologist is 
interested too, inasmuch as it may facilitate the construction of 
better tests or at least tests which in briefer form will be just as 
satisfactory. If the principal factors are found and tests are reor- 
ganized to hit them directly, tliis may make it possible to save 
some time and thus facilitate employment programs. 

Personality Tests 

A personnel psychologist often encounters unfortunate situa- 
tions such as the following. He develops tests for special capacity 
which correlate satisfactorily with ability in a job and then starts 
using diem to select employees. Many of those selected on the 
basis of the tests come up to expectations, and do satisfactory 
work after they have had a chance to learn the job. Others, how- 
ever, for whom prediction is entirely favorable fail to materialize 
as good workers. Analysis of individual cases may reveal that 
this failure is not due to any lack of native capacity. In other 
words, the tests were all right as far as they went. But perhaps 
the worker was lazy or reckless or did not get along well with 
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other people or was ''shut-in” and introvert. Industrial psycholo- 
gists are keenly aware of the need for tests of this aspect of the 
individual to supplement the capacity tests. It is not merely a 
matter of what a man can do but what he will do. This aspect 
of a person sometimes is evaluated by ratings of acquaintances. 
These can be standardized so as to possess a fair degree of 
reliability; they will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. But 
there have also been efforts to devise personality tests so that 
these aspects may actually be measured in quantitative terms. 

Subjective Tests. Many of the attempts to develop tests for 
the various aspects of personality have involved what may be 
called a subjective approach. The subject himself must make 
statements about himself, such as what he would do in certain 
situations, whether he is worried about certain things, or what 
his preferences are for this and that Tests of this type have proved 
quite useful in some clinical situations. They do, however, have 
certain shortcomings for industrial use, as will be pointed out 
presently. A few efforts along this line may now be described. 

Example 53. One of these tests purports to measure ascend- 
ance-submission [1]. It describes situations with several alterna- 
tive responses, one of which must be checked. 

At a lecture or entertainment, if you arrive after the program is 
begun and find that people are standing but there are plenty of seats 
available down front, but this would make it necessary to be con- 
spicuous, do you take the front seat: Habitually — Occasionally — 
Never. . 

In witnessing a ball game have you intentionally made remarks 
(witty, encouraging, disparaging, or otherwise) which are clearly 
audible to others around you: Frequently — Occasionally — Never. 

Example 54. The Bernreuter Personality Schedule is another 
widely used device [2]. In front of each item are the three sym- 
bols "Yes” "No” or one of which the subject checks. 

Does it make you uncomfortable to be different or unconventional? 

Do you daydream frequently?' 

Do you usually think things out for yom'self rather than getting some- 
one to show you? 

Have you ever crossed the street to avoid meeting some person? 

Do you ever give money to beggars? 
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Bo you frequently argue over prices with tradesmen? 

Do your interests change rapidly? 

A scoring key is provided whereby, if neurotic tendency is 
being scored, certain items on the blank if marked “Yes"' are 
scored plus 3, others plus 2, and some with minus values. An- 
other pattern is available for a score on self-sufficiency; still 
another for introversion-extroversion, and a fourth for dominance- 
submission. 

Example 55. One other test of this type may be mentioned 
[9]. It involves a series of items which the subject checks '"Yes” 
or "No.” 

Is it rare for you to be absolutely sold on an idea? 

Do you ever have to fight against bashfulness? 

Do you like to have the leisure to sit down and indulge in reverie? 

Are you often behind the times in the gossip of the group to which 
you belong? 

Different systems of scoring yield indications of several types 
of temperament such as schizoid, cycloid, or hysteroid. Such 
classifications are more frequent in clinical practice, but the test 
has also been used under industrial conditions. 

Example 56. Emotional aspects may be significant in industrial 
situations and Pressey’s X-O Test represents an effort to ap- 
proach them by a printed test. Some items consist of groups of 
five words such as "disgust, fear, sex, suspicion, harm”; the sub- 
ject crosses out any of the five that he considers unpleasant and 
draws a circle around the one that is the most unpleasant. Other 
items include five words like die following: "begging, swearing, 
smoking, flirting, spitting,” and the subject indicates which he 
regards as blameworthy; he also marks the most blamewwthy. In 
items like the following: "injustice, noise, self-consciousness, dis- 
couragement, geims” the subject must indicate which are emo- 
tionally disturbing and which one is the most so. The fourth type 
of items includes the following: "blossom: flame, flower, para- 
lyzed, red, sew.” The subject marks all the words that are asso- 
ciated in any way with the first word in die line and circles the 
one that is most closely related to it. 

Difficulty with Subjective Tests. Personality tests like the fore- 
going have been quite widely used in clinical practice and to 
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some extent in industrial employment. However, they are used in 
the latter situation with some misgiving. The test necessitates the 
subject's stating frankly how he feels about certain things. There 
is the danger that he will on the contrary attempt to answer the 
questions in a way that will be most favorable to him. There is 
quite a difference in the attitude of a person coming to a psycho- 
logical clinic for help and coming to an employment office to 
get a job. In the former case his attitude is similar to his attitude 
in a medical office where he describes his symptoms witliout 
reservation. If he goes to an employment office and is confronted 
with such a test he wonders if it will be to his advantage to admit 
that he has worried about cats or has frequently had to fight 
shyness. He is inclined to mark the blank in the way that he 
thinks will be most likely to secure him the job. Hence one should 
not be misled by the demonstration of the efficacy of the tests in 
a clinical situation, and assume that they will be equally valuable 
in solving industrial employment problems. Even in giving ca- 
pacity tests there is sometimes a possibility of malingerers. For 
example, a technique has been devised for giving rough intelli- 
gence tests in a disguised form. One kind of item in such a test 
is vocabulary. Rather than being asked the meaning of a certain 
word, such as 'Introspective,” the subject may be asked in the 
interview whether his father or his mother was more intro- 
spective. He does not suspect that his vocabulary is being checked 
and his answer will probably show whether or not he is familiar 
with that particular word. 

There are empirical indications that the score in tests of this 
sort can be "faked” by deliberate effort. A test designed to indi- 
cate masculinity was given to some subjects, with instructions 
to be as masculine or as feminine as possible, and it developed 
that they could shift their scores "enormously” in either direction 
[11]. One Instance of deliberate alteration of test score by appli- 
cants for a job may be mentioned. In this particular case it was 
desirable to secure salesmen who "knew their way around,” that 
is, who had some contact with socially questionable things and 
could meet the prospects on almost any level. Consequently, an 
information test was devised that included items about poker, 
crap-shooting, chorus girls, and the like, for the purpose of 
finding out whedrer the prospective salesmen actually were 
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familiar with such matters. The intention was to Lire those who 
did show this familiarity. However, a group of applicants who 
took the test evidently suspected that the results were going to be 
interpreted in just the opposite fashion; hence practically no 
one in the group knew the difference between a ''full house’’ and 
a "flush” or were acquainted witli "Little Joe.” The test com- 
pletely misfired. 

If the test is given individually by a person witli clinical train- 
ing he may be able to secure sufficient rapport with the subject 
so that adequate cooperation can be insured. In most employment 
situations, however, this possibility is questionable. Therefore it 
is desirable to look toward more objective measures of personality 
which do not necessitate the subject’s committing himself on any 
self-evaluation. Such techniques, with few exceptions, are scarcely 
beyond the experimental stage. A few efforts of this sort may be 
described without implying tliat such tests are available in final 
form. As a matter of fact, some employment men have somewhat 
informal but objective procedures of their own. The writer knows 
of one organization with a large sales force which at the annual 
sales convention has a "camp” for a few days. They make it a 
point to have the men who have recently joined their sales force 
at this camp, and they "initiate” them. The initiation is rough 
and includes throwing them into the swimming pool, the idea 
being to see which ones can’t "take it.” The young salesman who 
gets angry and wants to fight somebody is apt to have his con- 
nection terminated in the near future. Even initiation into a 
professional organization which involves untactful remarks aboiit 
the neophyte while he is attempting to make a speech or carry out 
directions is rather revealing in the' same way. 

A number of tests of this sort have been devised by the 
Character Education Inquiry [7, 12]. The techniques w^'ere de- 
veloped for the most part with children and in some instances 
would not W'Ork with adults, who would be less naive. Some of 
the tests dealt with honesty. 

Example 57. A series of circles is annnged on the blank with 
their centers all approximately on a large circle. These circles 
are of various sizes. The subject places his pencil at a designated 
point, shuts his eyes, and attempts to make a cross in each circle. 
He is given several trials, scoring each trial himself before doing 
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the next. By trying the test on persons who are actually known 
to have tlieir eyes closed, it can be determined just what are the 
chances of hitting some of the smaller circles. If the subject does 
considerably better than tliis probable expectation, the presump- 
tion is that he '"peeked.” In another variation of tliis test there are 
six squares of different sizes, one inside the other, thus affording 
a continuous pathway between each two squares. The subject 
starts witli his pencil at a designated point in each pathway and 
with eyes closed traces around through the pathway to the start- 
ing point. With the shorter pathways a correct response is pos- 
sible, but with the longer pathways it is practically impossible. 
This test can be evaluated in the same manner as the one with 
tlie circles. 

Example 58. Another test for honesty tempts the subject to 
make overstatements. He is given a set of preliminary questions 
such as: 

1. Can you swim? 

2. Can you skate on roller skates? 

3. Can you drive a car? 

4. Can you drive a boat? 

etc. 

In each instance he grades himself as to the matter in question, 
assigning himself a value of 3 if he can do it very well, 2 fairly 
well, 1 if he knows something about it, and 0 if he knows nothing 
about it. The preliminaiy set of questions is followed by a more 
crucial set which the subject answers in the same fashion: 

1. Do you know the letters of the alphabet in their order? 

2. Do you know how to write decimals? 

3. Do you know what a flywheel is for on a steam engine? 

4. Do you know how a camera takes pictures? 

Two or three weeks later, after the subject has presumably for- 
gotten much of this preliminary test, he is given a test dealing 
with the information called for in the first case, such as: 

1. What is the fourth letter after M in the alphabet?. . . 

2. Write four-fifths as a decimal, ........ . 

3. Flywheels are placed on steam engines in order to: aid in stopping 

them help them keep going, . . . .tell how fast the engine is 

going 
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A considerable number of items of this type are used as a check 
on the subject's previous statements in an effort to determine 
whether he falsely overstated his ability in the first test. 

Tests like this have the obvious limitation with adults that the 
subject may suspect the real nature of the test and not manifest 
his natural tendencies. Other efforts to measure deception by 
means of bodily changes that accompany emotion will be men- 
tioned presently. 

Example 59. In the same project tests of self-control employed 
the following. On each child’s desk is placed a small box with a 
simple combination lock. The locks are set at a designated point 
at the outset of the experiment. The children are told that the 
boxes contain candy and that later on they will be told how to 
open them and get the candy but that they are not to touch them 
until dffected. They then go about other classroom work, the 
boxes remaining on the desks. Proctors going up and down the 
aisles occasionally note the readings on the locks to determine 
the time elapsing before the pupil tampers with the lock. 

Similarly, the pupils are given a booklet containing an interest- 
ing story. When it reaches a climax at the bottom of one page, 
large printed directions say, “Now go on to the next page and do 
the arithmetic problems before you finish the story on the page 
after that.” By using pages that are treated with paraffin and 
folded in a certain way it is possible to determine whether the 
subject does the arithmetic at the time designated or whether he 
first completes the story. 

Example 60. Tests of persistence have employed a stylus maze, 
that is, a metal plate with recessed pathways [13]. The subject 
is unable to see the maze because it is screened from his eyes. 
He starts at a designated point and with a stylus traces through 
the pathway to the exit. After three easy mazes he is given one 
which is impossible, i.e., has no correct passage, and he encoun- 
ters blind alleys everywhere. He is graded by the examiner 
qualitatively on the basis of the response, ranging from 1, a 
subject who is careless and anxious to stop; 2, an excuse hunter; 
up to 8, a tenacious obstinate type; and 9, an analytical type. 

Example 61. In one measure of aggressiveness, the subject 
looks the examiner in the eye while doing mental arithmetic [5], 
The principle of the test is that an aggressive subject will look 
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the experimenter pretty steadily in the eye. The examiner counts 
the shifts of fixation. Furthermore, the distraction of looking at the 
experimenter would not retard the aggressive subject very much 
in his arithmetic, so the difference of speed in doing problems 
while looking at the experimenter and not doing so should give 
an index of aggressiveness. 

Example 62. Pencil and paper tests of emotion were men- 
tioned previously. Efforts have been made to measure the same 
characteristics more objectively by means of the bodily responses 
which accompany emotion — for example, when one is startled. 
Around his chest the subject has a pneumograph — a large rubber 
tube suppoiied by a light spiral spring inside and connected by 
a smaller tube to a metal bellows. As the subject breathes, the air 
pressure in the pneumograph and the rest of the system changes 
so that the bellows expands and contracts. One end of the bellows 
is fixed; at the other end a small lever is fastened so that it can be 
actuated by the motion of the bellows, which is amplified me- 
chanically. This lever carries a small barographic pen which 
writes on a polygraph or paper tape moving at a constant speed. 
In his hand the subject may hold a wooden handle with a deli- 
cate metal bellows on the end of it, weighted so that if his hand 
trembles changes of pressure occur in the pneumatic system; 
these are likewise recorded by means of another metal bellows. 
Blood pressure or some function of it may be recorded continu- 
ously by putting the usual rubber sleeve such as a physician uses 
around the upper arm, and inflating it with a moderate pressure 
but not enough to stop the circulation. This rubber sleeve leads 
to a rather complicated pneumatic step-down device which re- 
duces the pressure so that it can be recorded by the usual type 
of metal bellows on the polygraph. A curve is traced which goes 
up as the blood pressure goes up, and vice versa. With a num- 
ber of these devices attached, the subject is presented with 
various emotional situations— for example, a revolver shot or an 
electrical flashover — to see how quickly the record comes back 
to normal. The time required for this may be diagnostic. 

This same general type of procedure supplemented with a 
careful oral examination is die basis of some methods of scien- 
tific crime detection. If a person is asked questions and lies about 
his answers, the emotional aspect of lying may be suiBBcient to 
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affect the blood pressure and produce certain irregularities in the 
breathing. In the hands of an expert this technique is useful 
in preliminary examination of criminal suspects. It is of interest in 
the present connection, however, because some financial organi- 
zations have actually employed experts to examine prospective 
employees by these methods, questioning a man about his pre- 
vious financial history and his conduct in other similar positions. 
Contrary to what might be expected, if he does admit some 
previous financial irregularity and the polygraph record indicates 
that he is telling the truth, he is hired because if they know he 
has made some mistake in the past and he knows that they know 
it, he is pretty certain to be careful in his financial ti*ansactions 
in the new position. On the other hand, a man who denies any 
past financial irregularity but whose polygraph record looks sus- 
picious is less apt to receive the job. 

Example 63. Mention should be made of a few techniques 
that are still experimental and have never been used in an indus- 
trial situation but that may have some promise. The first is the 
effort to measure recklessness. It centers around a test procedure 
in which the subject is ostensibly trying to do one thing but 
actually is scored on some other aspect of the results which would 
not occur to him as significant. In one test the subject has a steel 
rod 6 feet long and half an inch in diameter which he is to 
balance, with one hand, on a metal plate on the floor so that 
when he lets go, the rod will stay in the air as long as possible 
before it falls over. The upper end is in the center of a hoop a 
foot in diameter with which die rod makes contact as it falls, 
A circuit through the rod, the metal plate, the hoop, a thimble on 
the subject’s finger, and some relays operates electric counters 
which have a periodic interrupter in the circuit. Time intervals 
such as the length of time the rod remains in the air can be 
recorded in tenths of a second. The subject thinks he is being 
scored on die time the rod stays in the air, but the examiner 
actually is interested in how long he holds on to the rod before 
he lets go. Some subjects grasp die rod, release it, grasp it again, 
and repeat this several times before they are finally satisfied and 
release it, whereas others make just one quick setting of it and 
stop immediately. The supposition is that the latter individuals 
are more reckless or careless. 
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A similar test involves filling a number of small graduates with 
water from a beaker which is mounted on the end of a long 
handle to make the task more diflBcult. The subject is ostensibly 
filling the graduates to a point which is marked on the side. How- 
ever, the' examiner is interested in whether he fills them with one 
‘shot’' or whether he puts in a few drops at a time as he ap- 
proaches the critical point. Still another test in this group involves 
a stylus maze which the subject traces visibly. He has numerous 
choice points where he may take a short pathway which is nar- 
rower or a long one which is wider. Every contact with the edge 
of a pathway is recorded electrically and also sounds a buzzer 
for the subject's benefit. The important score is not, as the subject 
thinks, how long it takes him but rather which pathway he 
chooses — ^^vhether he takes a chance on a short narrow pathway 
or “plays safe" and takes the long way around. 

Example 64. A preliminary effort to measure susceptibility to 
frustration may be cited. The subject is presented with two lights 
differing slightly in intensity and is required to press a right or 
left key according to which light is the more intense. As suc- 
cessive pairs are presented, the test becomes increasingly difficult. 
Each mistake is signaled by a warning buzz and an elective shock. 
The series of increasing difficulty is continued until the subject 
has missed three trials in succession. Then he is returned to the 
easy ones at the beginning of the series and goes through it once 
more. The crucial point is whether on the second attempt the 
subject makes mistakes earlier in the series. A person who is 
somewhat inclined to frustration will be apt to be discouraged 
by die first experience and on the second attempt will break down 
earlier in the series. 

The problem of personality measurement is obviously compli- 
cated and difficult. The question has been raised as to whether 
there are a few basic factors which account for most personality 
characteristics. One investigation along this line which may be 
mentioned [6] used a questionnaire dealing with personality 
items and then made a factor analysis of the results with 600 sub- 
jects. The first two factors that resulted were identified as nerv- 
ousness or jumpiness and general drive, that is, pressure toward 
action. Two other factors could not be identified by consideration 
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of the factor loadings. A fiftli factor was less clear but appeared 
to be a tendency to seek variety. 

Objective personality tests are urgently needed by the per- 
sonnel psychologist. As they become available tliey can be used 
to supplement capacity tests and increase the validity of test 
batteries. 


Summary 

Mental tests may be classified according to whether they meas- 
ure capacity or proficiency. The former deal witli essentially in- 
nate factors, and the latter with acquisitions. The present chapter 
is concerned for the most part with illustrating tests of capacity 
of the sort that constitute the personnel psychologist s stock in 
trade. They may be further subdivided into tests of special 
capacity such as attention or memory and general capacity or 
intelligence. The conventional terminology used in dealing with 
such tests is justified on the basis of practical convenience. The 
main consideration is the extent to which the test correlates with 
the occupational ability which it is desired to predict; its name 
is in the last analysis irrelevant. Brief examples are given of 
tests for motor control, sensory capacity, attention, learning, asso- 
ciation, memory, reaction time, space perception, reasoning, de- 
cision, ingenuity, and ability to follow directions. 

Notions as to the nature of intelligence vary, but apparently 
some capacity is measured by our so-called intelligence tests that 
gives a person a poorer or better chance for survival in the eco- 
nomic struggle and that makes it possible in certain situations 
to predict occupational efficiency. This general capacity may be 
of the abstract type that is ordinarily measured in most tests; it 
may be of the mechanical type or even of the social type. Illus- 
trations are given of individual and group tests of the abstract 
and mechanical sort and group tests of social intelligence. The 
scores attained in intelligence tests are usually handled by con- 
verting them into percentile scores for the group under investi- 
gation, or into terms of intelligence quotients. 

The technique of factor analysis makes it possible to compute 
the intercorrelations of a number of tests and determine how 
many factors are needed to account for the intercorrelations. By 
inspecting the factor loadings it is possible to speculate as to the 
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nature of the factors. When this procedure is followed with a 
group of intelligence tests, seven factors are discovered and iden- 
tified. These ‘primary abilities” may facilitate the construction 
of subsequent intelligence tests. 

Vocational predictions made on the basis of capacity tests 
sometimes break down because of personality factors. The meas- 
urement of these latter is difficult. Personality tests in which the 
subject evaluates himself may be satisfactory in clinics, but in 
the employment office the individual will be tempted to answer 
in the way he thinks will insure him the job. Some such tests 
are described, however, together with some preliminary efforts 
to devise objective tests of personality. 
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Chapter V 


MENTAL TEST TECHNIQUE 

The preceding chapter has given a notion of the types of 
mental tests that are available for a psychologist who is under- 
taking employment research. As previously mentioned, he needs 
to know the tools that are available and the proper ones to use on 
various occasions. But he requires in addition a skill in using 
the tools and a knowledge of many technical points that must be 
observed in test administration. A perfectly good plane in the 
hands of a novice will not produce a smooth plank, and a reliable 
and well-standardized mental test may yield worthless results if 
not properly administered. The present chapter will be devoted 
to test technique, with special emphasis on the methods of ad- 
ministration, the devising of test material, and the scoring of 
results. Most of the principles brought out will be applicable to 
tests in general, but where this is not the case they will be dis- 
cussed from the point of view of personnel psychology. 

Method of Administbation: Individual vs. Gboup Tests 

There are two methods of giving tests — the individual method 
and the group method. As their names imply, in the first, one 
person at a time is tested, while in the second a number of 
people take the test simultaneously. The individual method in- 
volves one examiner for each subject who is being tested at a 
given time. In the group method the number of people tested 
by one examiner is limited only by the number of seats and the 
acoustics of the place in which the tests are administered. The 
testing of 500 persons simultaneously is common. 

Comparative Advantages. Each of these methods has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. In the individual test the examiner 
is in a position to observe everything the subject does and if 
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anything goes wong he is able immediately to make the proper 
adjustment In a group of people being tested there are 'some 
who, in spite of all precautions to make the directions fool-proof 
and to administer tlie tests in standard form, get a bad start or do 
what they are not supposed to do. Such a simple thing as turning 
to page 6 after a specific order from the examiner to ‘'turn to 
page 4” is frequent in a group. Some subjects will work at such 
a high level of attention that they will fail to see the word "stop” 
printed in bold-face type. If the examiner asks, "Does everyone 
understand what he is supposed to do?” some members of the 
group who do not understand will maintain respectful silence. 
But if the examination is given individually, the examiner will 
notice if the subject turns to page 6 instead of 4 and will correct 
the mistake instantly; or if he runs by the word "stop” he will 
immediately call his attention to the fact. If the subject does not 
understand the directions he will be more inclined to admit it 
when not in the presence of other subjects; at any rate, in his 
initial attack upon the test he will manifest his lack of under- 
standing. The individual test, then, has a greater certainty that 
the subject will do what he is told, that he will get a proper 
start, and hence that the results will be typical of his ability under 
the prescribed conditions. 

A second advantage of the individual test is that it provides 
more of a "clinical picture” of the subject. In a group test the 
examiner obtains no data except from scoring the test blank. 
There are occasions, however, when it is important to observe 
how the person goes at the test. If he attacks it with zest and 
apparent effort, his results are perhaps of some value, while if 
he goes at it listlessly and with apparent lack of interest, this 
attitude doubtless vitiates the test score but may be symptomatic 
of other things with which the examiner is concerned, A psycho- 
pathic subject under the pressure of the test situation may mani- 
fest emotional disturbances which he would not show under 
ordinary circumstances. If a certain portion of the test is not 
marked at all, it is impossible to tell, in the group method, 
whether the subject overlooked it, misunderstood, was unable 
to do it, lost interest, became frightened or angry, or had his 
attention distracted by a bird outside the window. While this 
"clinical picture” is usually more important in examinations given 
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to cases of suspected mental disease or mental defect, it is some- 
times important in the emplo)mient situation. Tlie writer was 
examining a man who had supposedly recovered from shell shock, 
with reference to employment on a fatiguing job requiring con- 
siderable patience and involving rather complex machinery. The 
man reacted normally at tlie outset, but in tlie course of the first 
test "‘blew up,” protested violently against die tests, and mani- 
fested other psychopathic symptoms. Obviously, it would have 
been dangerous for him to undertake the work in question and he 
was given an unskilled job with simple implements outdoors. In 
a group test it is doubtful just what he would have done and it is 
certain that the results on his test blank would not have been as 
illuminating as his remarks. The persons extraneous reactions 
during the test are thus, in some instances, of interest and of 
practical importance. 

A trained clinical examiner administering an individual test 
will be alert for any unusual behaviors such as those mentioned. 
To facilitate their more systematic observation he may even be 
provided with a check list to use in noting and interpreting be- 
havior during the test. A list suggested by Bingham and adapted 
from Baumgarten is rather detailed [2, 229 ]. The list is divided 
into five portions; a few excerpts follow. 

L During the preliminary instruction: looking at the examiner; gazing 
around the room; asking questions; general approach such as active 
or interested; anticipatory remarks; and judgment or criticism of 
the task such as finding fault. 

2. During the execution of the task: degree of apparent concentration; 
expressions of emotion such as surprise or displeasure; bodily move- 
ment, if the test involves some type of coordination; manner of 
work such as systematic, spasmodic; behavior as difBculties emerge 
—for instance, asking for help or immediately giving up; and con- 
duct while being helped, such as indifferent or pleased. 

3. Attitude toward his performance: whether he notes his mistakes 
and makes an effort to check the results, 

4. Conduct at the end of the test: remaining silent and watching 
quietly or asking questions and showing interest in his performance. 

5. After the test: leaving his materials, if any, in order or disorder; 
leaving the testing place quickly or slowly. 

Such a detailed list may be used effectively by a trained ex- 
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amiiier, but even he must be careful not to confuse what he 
observes and his own interpretation. The individual test in the 
right hands thus makes it possible to secure a lot of supplemen- 
tary information about the person, in addition to the actual test 
score. 

A third advantage of the individual method is that it permits 
greater flexibility in the selection of the tests. Some tests necessi- 
tate material equipment ranging from a picture puzzle up to an 
electrical device worth hundreds of dollars. In a group test every 
person must have the same kind of blank or apparatus, and if 
the latter is expensive it is often unwise to provide many dupli- 
cates, especially in the early experimental stages of the project. 
The natural result is a limitation in tlie tests tliat are to be tried 
out if the group method is used. In some problems, such as select- 
ing clerical workers, this does not seem to be a serious drawback; 
but in analyzing some types of vocational ability, such as flying 
an airplane, it is highly desirable to evaluate rather complicated 
mechanical techniques. In general, the more tests tried the better 
final selection of tests for an occupation it is possible to make. 
The individual method affords this greater flexibility in selection. 

Against this array of advantages of the individual test there is 
only one outstanding advantage of the group test — its economy 
of time. This is a tremendous advantage, however, in the practical 
situation. At Ohio State University every fall a two-hour test is 
given to about 3000 freshmen in one day by a small corps of 
examiners. If the test were administered individually, an ex- 
aminer working on a reasonable schedule could finish the job in 
two or three years. In 1917-18 something like 100 examiners tested 
some 1,726,000 recruits within about a year. It would have taken 
one man between 600 and 700 years to do this job individually. 
In the practical situation it is necessary to set the aforementioned 
advantages of the individual test over against the saving of time 
and expense in the group test. 

There is a scheme that is often used, however, to maintain 
some of the time-saving of the group test without sacrificing 
appreciably the advantages of the individual test This involves 
die use of a small group — ^perhaps ten or a dozen. A group of this 
size may be seated at tables with space between them or in some 
other fashion so that the examiner by walking around the room 
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can look over ' everyone’s shoulder. He can thus gh^e almost as 
much supervision and make almost as careful individual observa- 
tions as lie would in the individual test. After he gives the signal 
to begin work, he can walk around rapidly; a glance at each paper 
will tell him whether everyone has started correctly and has ap- 
parently understood the directions. He can also note whether the 
subjects turn to the correct page or stop at the proper place, and 
observe numerous other things just as he would in the individual 
procedure. If anything is wrong he can almost immediately make 
the proper adjustments, such as assisting in finding the place or 
giving supplementary explanation where warranted and if neces- 
sary allowing exti'a time to compensate. The examiner can notice, 
moreover, many individual aberrations in attitude, because with 
the small group he can give a certain degree of attention to all 
of the subjects. He will doubtless '"spot” anyone who is reacting 
in an unusual w’'ay and observe him more closely. In short, the 
first two advantages of the individual test may be obtained rather 
satisfactorily in the group test provided the group is small. 

The other advantage of the individual test mentioned above, 
namely, the possibility of using more equipment, cannot be ob- 
tained in the group without considerable outlay. To be sure, 
duplicate sets of equipment may be provided and several subjects 
perform simultaneously. Mechanical assembly tests (cf. Example 
47, supra ) are sometimes administered to a dozen subjects in this 
manner. But this practice grows increasingly impractical as the 
equipment becomes complicated and expensive. Flowever, a 
combination of the two methods is sometimes possible. Suppose 
that the entire program for each individual involves ten tests that 
employ printed blanks and two that require technical equipment. 
It can sometimes be arranged to give the tests involving blanks 
to the persons simultaneously and then have these subjects re- 
turn individually for the two tests requiring apparatus. In testing 
applicants for a job, it is often possible to give them a portion of 
the test in a group and then let them wait while each is given his 
individual tests. In examining employees where it causes too 
much confusion to have each one leave his work twice to be 
tested, a certain amount of time can be saved by scheduling ap- 
pointments so that two persons will always be taking the group 
part of the test simultaneously. For instance, the first man comes 
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and takes his Individual test Just as- he finishes according to 
schedule, the second man enters and they take the group part of 
the examination together. The second man stays for his individual 
test. A similar procedure is repeated with the third and fourth 
men. 

Comparative Difficulty of Technique. Mention should be made 
of a further difference in the individual and group methods from 
the standpoint of technique. The former usually necessitates a 
somewhat more skilled or better-trained examiner. The group test 
is usually somewhat more foolproof and somewffiat safer in the 
hands of the untrained. This difference is not theoretically in- 
trinsic to the methods. But in the tests that have been devised 
primarily for individual use, the examiner has to employ con- 
siderable tact and judgment in the course of the examination. In 
giving directions orally much depends upon the emphasis. One 
examiner might say, “Work as fast as you can witliout mistakes,” 
while another says, “Work as fast as you can without mistakes"" 
The results would be altogether different in the two cases because 
the subjects were given an entirely different “set.” In reading 
numbers to be memorized, the examiner has to control the time 
carefully. There is also the danger that he will put test instruc- 
tions in his own words, thereby invalidating the standardization 
of the test. For example, one of the intelligence tests shows a 
picture of a broken circle. The subject is told that this represents 
a circular field with a gate and that a ball is lost in this field; he 
is to take a pencil and trace the path he would follow in hunting 
for the ball, assuming he entered through the gate and didn't 
know where the ball was. The purpose of the test is to see 
whether he has a systematic plan such as a zigzag back and forth 
across the field or a spiral arrangement. An unskilled examiner 
may unwittingly instruct the subject to take the pencil and “show 
how you would go around in the field to find the ball.” Using 
this word “around” gives the whole thing away and actually 
suggests a circular or spiral pattern to the subject. The test is 
standardized on the basis of the assumption tliat the subject is 
not to receive this cue. Thus, the individual test does require 
greater care in its administration and is less foolproof. The 
ordinary group tests, especially those intelligence tests which 
have been published, are almost self-administering. About all the 
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examiner has to do is operate a stop watch and say ^^egin ’ and 
‘"Stop” at die proper moment. All directions are printed on the 
blank so that the personal equation of the examiner does not 
enter. The greater necessity of having a skilled examiner does 
not apply to tests actually devised for group procedure but given 
individually. 

In embarking on a testing program then, the decision as to 
what tests to use will depend somewhat on the ultimate organi- 
zation with respect to the conduct of examinations. If the meth- 
ods are to be left ultimately in the hands of persons witliout 
psychological training ( a condition by no means desirable ) , it is 
unwise to introduce any individual tests of the sort that require 
a particular technique on the part of the examiner. In such a 
case it is better to adopt group tests or at least tests arranged in 
as fool-proof form as the usual group test. 

Organization for Administration of Tests. Group and individ- 
ual tests require a somewhat different organization for their 
administi'ation. For the former, a room is needed that is large 
enough to seat comfortably as many as are to be tested. It is 
desirable to have sufficient space between the subjects so that 
tliey will not copy from one another s papers, or else provide the 
test in two forms of equal difficulty and distribute alternate forms 
to the subjects in alternate seats. In testing a large group it is 
further necessary to have assistants to aid in the prompt dis- 
tribution and collection of blanks in order to insure that the 
subjects do not begin work before they are told or continue after 
the signal to stop. In the individual test, on the other hand, 
seating facilities are needed for only one subject, but space is 
required for whatever technical equipment is used. A room for 
individual testing often resembles a small laboratory. Usually the 
examiner can handle the individual test alone, although in some 
instances an assistant is desirable to take readings on the ap- 
paratus or to make notes of the subject’s responses. 

Administration: Method of Test Response 

Oral Method. The subject may be required to make his re- 
sponse by various methods— oral, written, or performance. As 
their names imply, the subject may speak his answer, write it on 
the paper, or manipulate the test material in some other way. 
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In tlie earlier types of test the oral method frequently was neces- 
sary in order to time the response more accurately and obviate 
any error due to differences in speed of writing. This necessity 
has disappeared with the evolution of test techniques and the oral 
has been largely supplanted by the written method (infra). The 
oral method still is used, however, in giving individual tests such 
as Binet where some emphasis is placed upon the clinical aspects 
described above. It is also employed where the subject’s literacy 
may be a handicap, as in some trade test projects. 

Written Method. The written response is obviously necessary 
for group administration. To have a number of people give oral 
responses simultaneously would be absurd because of the diffi- 
culty of recording their separate responses — ^to say nothing of 
the noise. Many tests that originally required oral administration 
can be handled satisfactorily by multiple choice procedure in 
which, instead of giving his own free response to a word, the 
subject selects one of several alternatives. For instance, instead 
of giving the opposite of a word like ‘"good,” he has an item like 
the following; 

Good is the opposite of: Nice, Fine, Bad, Poor. 

Here the time required to underline an alternative word is 
negligible and the test is essentially one of speed of association 
rather than motor performance. Where the nature of a test lends 
itself to this kind of arrangement the advantage of the oral over 
the written method of response disappears. There are also test 
situations in which, though actual words are written, the speed 
of writing does not introduce a serious error because the time 
spent in writing is slight compared with the time spent in decid- 
ing what answer to write. For instance, in a test comprising 
items like tiiis; 

A 1 U E U 0 A E 
U A U 0 

E 1 U U 0 A A 1 U 

in which the problem is to discover the relation of the letter O 
to the rest of the line that is the same in all three lines, the time 
spent in writing down the answer *Mter the second W is slight 
compared with the time taken to discover this relation. In such 
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cases die written form of response is as satisfactory as die oral. 
Inasmuch as the written method is necessary in group tests and 
these group tests are desirable because of their time-saving, it is 
fortunate that these modifications in the technique of written 
responses have taken place. 

Performance Method. In certain kinds of tests it is impossible 
to use either the witten or the oral type of response. For in- 
stance, in assembling a picture puzzle the subject cannot tell 
verbally how to do it nor can he write out the method in detail. 
It is necessary for him to do it. Similarly, in assembling simple 
mechanical contrivances in tests for ingenuity, or in performing 
a series of complex motions in imitation of die examiner, it is 
necessary to have the subject actually make the motions. In 
measuring his reaction time he must press or release a telegraph 
key wdien he perceives a signal. There have been recent efforts 
to adapt some tests of this sort to the written form so that they 
can be given by the group method. Tests of the puzzle type some- 
times have pictures of the loose parts numbered and the subject 
puts the numbers in the proper place on the blank to show where 
the parts belong. If the examiner touches a series of four points 
repeatedly in a complex order, the subject, instead of imitating 
him directly, may write the numbers of the points in the order in 
which they were touched. However, there will probably always 
be some kinds of tests which it will be impossible to adapt to a 
written form, and here the performance type of response will 
have to be maintained. 

Administration: Types of Test Response 

The type of response made by a subject depends on the way 
the test is organized. There are several possibilities. In the first 
place, it may depend on the wording of the question or item. 
For instance, the subject is given a list of words and required to 
give die opposite of each, or he answers questions of the sort: 
‘‘Arm is to elbow as leg is to what?'" 

In the second place, the response may depend on the location 
of the answer. Tliis is typified by the ^completion” test in which 
words are omitted from a text and the subject supplies the miss- 
ing words, as in the following: “In winter the#^^^^ is on the 
ground and the blows it into big ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Or the words 
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may be given with certain letters missing, like: 

'VUck,’" and the subject supplies the missing letters. The subject 
may or may not be informed regarding the number of letters 
omitted. The essential point is that his response is determined 
by the context and by the location of the answer. 

The third type of response requires the subject to select his 
answer. He is provided with alternative answers from which he 
chooses the correct one. The number of alternatives may be 2 or 
more. The following illustrations are typical: 

Good — bad same — opposite 

A Zulu has Two; Four; Six; legs. 

Oyster : shell : : banana : Tree; Peel; Sidewalk; Fruit. 

An important consideration with reference to the number of 
alternatives is the possibility of getting the correct answers by 
guessing. With the two alternatives a person who knows abso- 
lutely nothing about the items involved and merely guesses at 
each will get approximately half of the items correct, just as in 
throwing a coin a large number of times approximately half of 
the throws will be heads. Hence, unless some allowance is made, 
an individual may attain a respectable score in such a test and 
apparently possess ability of the kind involved when this is not 
the case at all. With the three alternatives the chance of guessing 
the correct one is somewhat smaller— approximately one in three. 
In such an instance the score attained is more apt to represent 
the subject's actual capacity, although even here there is some 
possibility that accident will play into his hands. With four 
alternatives the probability of making a high score in the test by 
accident is rather small, and with five or six alternatives it is so 
remote that it is usually disregarded altogether. Tests with 
four to six alternative answers for each item are widely used. 

A fourth type of response requires the subject to match items 
in two groups. For example, a test was mentioned previously in 
which on one side of the page are pictures of several tools includ- 
ing a hammer and screwdriver, and on the other side pictures of 
several items such as a nail and a screw. The subject selects 
items in the second group to correspond to those in the first 
group — ^for instance, matching the nail with the hammer. Or 
again two lists of proverbs are furnished and the subject locates 
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one in the second list that teaches the same lesson as a designated 
one in the first 

Administration: Limitation upon Test Response 

Time Limit vs. Work Limit. Some limitation must obviously 
be placed upon the subject’s responses in taking a test. He 
cannot work for an indefinite length of time, nor can he have 
unlimited material witli which to work. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to set either a time limit or a work limit. In the former all 
the subjects work for a constant length of time — e.g., four min- 
utes — and are graded in accordance with the amount they accom- 
plish in that four minutes. In the work limit they all finish a 
constant amount of test material — e.g., selecting 40 opposites — 
and the number of minutes and seconds required to finish the 
task constitutes the differential score. 

Time Limit Preferable in a Group Test. The time limit and 
work limit are equally adaptable to statistical treatment of the 
results. The time limit, however, is generally to be preferred for 
a group test. It is possible to have a number of subjects work 
simultaneously for the same length of time and then subsequently 
score their individual accomplishment If the members of a group 
are required to complete the same amount of test material, it is 
difficult to obtain a record of the time required by each individual 
to finish the test. This is sometimes attempted by placing a fast 
clock where it is visible to all of the subjects and starting them 
together and then having each one, as soon as he finishes, look 
at the clock and note the exact time on his blank. This procedure, 
however, implies honesty on the part of the subject. In the usual 
employment situation where a job may be at stake, it is dangerous 
to trust a person in this way. Unless the test is given individually 
so that the examiner himself can measure the time consumed, 
the time limit is to be preferred to the work limit. 

Work Limit Feasible with a Long Test. It is usually not feas- 
ible to have the subjects bring their papers to the examiner as 
they finish and let him record the time. Most projects involve 
a group of tests each of which requires only a very few minutes. 
These may be given in succession, but the time for each must be 
recorded separately. If a test requires only one or two minutes 
for its completion, it is obvious diat the time taken in bringing 
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the papers to the desk will make an appreciable increment. 
Suppose two persons finish simultaneously, but one is in a front 
seat and the other in the back of the room; the former may get. 
a score of one minute, and the latter, one minute and fifteen 
seconds. This difference of 25 per cent will be entirely misleading. 
This sort of procedure is justified only when the time taken in 
actually completing tire test is so large relative to the time taken 
in bringing the blank forward and having it recorded that the 
latter is negligible. If the test itself takes half an hour the fraction 
of a minute involved in getting the time record will be insignifi- 
cant. One type of test is designed specifically in the light of tlie 
foregoing facts — the "omnibus” test (cf. p. 142 infra). In this type 
the different kinds of test items alternate throughout rather than 
appear in separate groups and the only score desired is the total 
time for all the items. With this sort of test tlie above procedure 
is justifiable and it is possible to give the test to persons who 
drop in at irregular intervals by merely marking on the blank the 
time they begin and the time they return the paper. In this way 
it is unnecessary to wait for a quorum before beginning to ad- 
minister the test. 

A similar situation prevails in cases like the following battery 
of performance tests of the form board and assembly type. The 
subjects are given all the parts spread out in a standard fashion, 
and each separate unit when properly assembled fits into a com- 
partment in a large box. Closing the large box signals that the 
subject has finished. The performance requires from 15 to 30 min- 
utes, so that if several people take the test simultaneously it is 
simple for the examiner to record the starting and finishing time 
for each one. 

Comparative Reliability of Time and Work Limit. The com- 
parative accuracy of the time and work limit has been studied 
empirically [9]. The problem can be formulated in this way. If 
a group of people take a given test with a time Jimit, is their 
comparative standing about the same as it would be if they had 
used a work limit? The test involved was a speed of reading test 
(Example 14, supra) in which the subject goes through a con- 
siderable number of brief paragraphs in each of which there is 
one wrong word. The number of these wrong words located per 
unit time constitutes the test score. Two forms of this test, A and 
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Table 11. Comparison of Time and Work Limit in 
Speed of Reading Tests^ 


I. Form A Time Limit vs. Form B Work Limit r = .87 

11. Form A Work Limit vs. Form B Time Limit r = .84 

III. Form A Work Limit vs. Form B Work Limit r = .86 

IV. Form A Time Limit vs. Form B Time Limit r = .84 


B, of similar difficulty were available. Each subject took both 
forms, but some groups of subjects worked with a time limit, 
others with a work limit. Forms A and B were correlated for each 
group. Over 1000 subjects participated. The four comparisons 
made are indicated in Table 11. When one group is given time 
limit and the other work limit, the two correlate quite highly. In 
fact, they correlate just as highly as do two forms of this test 
both given by one method. This experiment suggests therefore 
that if results with this test are typical, work limit and time limit 
methods yield essentially the same results and that the decision 
as to which one to use may be made on some other basis, such as 
utility. 

Determination of Proper Limits. The amount of material se- 
lected for a work limit test depends on two things. On the one 
hand, enough material must be used to give a fair sample of the 
ability in question. Half a dozen items may not be typical, while 
100 may be little better than 75. This depends on the type of 
test. On the other hand, die amount of material is somewhat 
determined by the approximate length of time that can be de- 
voted to the test. It is usually undesirable to include so many 
items that subjects will require several hours to finish that par- 
ticular group. 

With die time limit method it is important to determine in 
advance exactly what limit will be most satisfactory for the 
material that is provided. The general principle is that the time 
limit shall be such diat the best individual will nearly but not 
quite finish the entire test. If many of the subjects finish the test, 
it is impossible to differentiate between their ability, for one may 
have barely finished, while another may have had a minute to 
spare and could have done a considerable number of additional 
items had they been available. On the other hand, if the best 

^ After Paterson and Tinker. 
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person finishes only half the items there is no need to have the 
otlier items on the blank. 

Test consti'uction usually necessitates preliminary experiments 
witli a few people individually to determine the actual time re- 
quired for each single item. It is common practice to select items 
on which the individual subjects agree fairly closely. With this 
information as to the difficulty of each item it is simple to arrange 
work or time limits. One can tell, for example, how long it will 
take on the average to complete 50 items, or how many items will 
be required to occupy the average subject for 10 minutes. 

Administration: General Precautions 

Standard Conditions. A few precautions of a general nature 
are to be observed in giving tests. The examiner has to adapt 
himself to the conditions available with reference to many details 
such as the arrangement of materials and equipment, reception 
of persons to be tested, etc. One fundamental point, however, 
must be observed. All the subjects must take the tests under 
standard conditions. A chemical reaction does not depend ap- 
preciably on ventilation, room temperature, time of day, external 
noises, or nervousness of tire elements involved. In a psychological 
laboratory or test room it is altogether different. If some subjects 
take tests when surroundings are quiet and others take the same 
tests when a freight train is being made up outside the window, 
the latter are at a disadvantage and the results are not compara- 
ble. The same is true if one group takes them in the morning 
when fresh. Likewise if one test room is well lighted and another 
has illumination of insufficient intensity or a distracting glare, 
results under the two conditions cannot be compared. If some 
subjects use pencils that are too hard and sharp and stick into the 
paper causing delay, a source of error is introduced. Psycho- 
logical experiments reveal the extent to which rather slight 
changes in environmental conditions influence mental efficiency. 
Some individuals may be able to abstract from or ignore such 
things, but one cannot be sure he is testing such a person; the 
natural tendency is to be affected by distractions. Inasmuch as in 
a mental test the attempt is to measure one thing at a time, it is 
desirable to exclude other variables that may influence the re- 
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suits. Consequently, it is of importance to keep the test conditions 
standard and constant as far as possible. 

Proper Attitude. Another general precaution that it is well 
to observe deals witli the attitude of the examiner and the sub- 
jects. It is quite possible for the former to inspire an antagonistic 
or an alarmed attitude on the part of the latter. A subject who is 
resentful probably will not do his best and one who is frightened 
is liable to be somewhat distracted by the emotion. Consequently 
the examiner should at the outset establish rapport. This term 
was used originally in hypnotic technique, but has been aptly 
applied to mental test procedure. If A is hypnotized by B, he 
will accept suggestions from B and carry them out, whereas if C 
tells him to do something the suggestion will be less effective. 
This is explained by the fact that A and B are en rapport and A 
is more inclined to cooperate witli B than with C. Similarly in 
giving mental tests the examiner should get the subject into this 
attitude of cooperation or, in eveiyday parlance, get the subject 
* witli him.” Under these conditions the subject will do what 
he is told, will do his best, and will try to conform to the wishes 
of the examiner. More extensive procedures along this line are 
possible with individual than with group tests. The establishment 
of rapport calls for tact on the part of the examiner, sometimes an 
explanation of the purpose of the test project (depending on the 
intelligence of the subjects), and a general atmosphere of cor- 
diality. It is often well to precede the tests with a few moments 
of general conversation or with remarks leading up to the matter 
in hand, gaining the confidence and good will of the subjects and 
allaying suspicions or fears. Often a ^'shock absorber” is used for 
the last of these contingencies. This is a brief test which precedes 
the others and is not necessarily scored, but merely serves to get 
the subjects accustomed to the test situation. The examiner must 
adapt himself to circumstances; but whatever they may be, he 
should strive for rapport with the subjects and have the whole 
atmosphere of the examination one of willing cooperation. 

Another procedure that often contributes to rapport is to give 
the subject an indication of how successful be is in some of the 
tests. The subject frequently raises that question himself: ‘'How 
am I doing?” The examiner may be noncommittal, but if rapport 
is difficult to secure, some indication of progress may help. If a 
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sliock-absorber test is given it is always feasible to tell the subject 
something about his score in that particular portion. Some ex- 
aminers recommend the inclusion of irrelevant tests here and 
there in the series so that the subject can be told his scores in 
these witli impunity. There is, of course, the danger of discour- 
aging a person by indicating that his score is poor, or leading 
him to put forth less effort because he thinks he is doing un- 
usually well. If his scores are at either extreme it may be inad- 
visable to inform him of it. If he persists in asking about his 
score the examiner may have to be a little indefinite and say 
that it is “pretty good” or something to that effect. In most cases 
judicious use of information about the subject's own perfonn- 
ance may be helpful in providing better rapport and also in 
motivating him. (Cf. p. 75 supra,) 

There is another point to be observed particularly by the 
inexperienced examiner. He should himself be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the test procedure before administering die tests. If 
he makes mistakes or has to change his directions after giving 
them, it is embarrassing, the subjects lose confidence, and it is 
liable actually to vitiate the results. He should rehearse his part 
in advance if necessary. 

Test Matebial 

Difficulty of Material. In devising material to be used in a 
particular mental test, one thing that must be considered is the 
difficulty of the test items. Most tests comprise a considerable 
number of separate items of the same general sort, e.g,, 30 
examples of opposites. These should not be made up and used at 
random, but rather the difficulty of each separate item should be 
determined. This is usually done, as suggested above in connec- 
tion with setting time or work limits, by experimenting indi- 
vidually with a number of subjects and measuring the time taken 
to do each single item. If the results for the various subjects show 
fair agreement with one another, the average time for an item 
may be taken as an index of the diflSculty of that item. 

Speed vs. Power Tests. Assuming that the difficulty of the 
various items is known, there are two different trends in test 
construction — ^to arrange the test so that aU of the items will be 
of approximately equal difficulty (speed test) or to have them 
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increasing rather uniformly in difficulty (power test). In the first 
of these the interest is in the amount of performance per unit 
time, \vhile in the second it is in the ultimate difficulty of per- 
formance that can be attained. 

The speed test may be typified by a page of random numbers 
ill which all pairs of adjacent numbers whose sum is 10 are to be 
canceled. All such pairs will be of approximately equal difficulty 
and the number of pairs canceled in 5 minutes may constitute the 
individual score. Consequently, if one person scores 100 and 
another 125, it may be stated that tire latter is 25 per cent superior 
in. this sort of perfomiance. Almost any kind of test may be given 
in this speed form, provided enough items of equal difficulty can 
be devised. It is most frequently used in situations where the 
interest lies in the subjecf s alertness or ability to think or act 
quickly. It intentionally and avowedly puts a premium on speed. 

The power test may be typified by a number completion test 
in which a series of numbers are given and the subject is required 
to complete the series. The items may start with relatively easy 
ones like: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

and lead up through gradually increasing degrees of difficulty to 
items such as: 

2 4 8 3 9 27 4 

Power tests are usually given with a time or work limit, but the 
temporal aspect is not regarded with as much concern as in the 
speed test. If a time limit is set it is usually such that the subject 
will get about as far along in the items of increasing difficulty as 
he would if he had unlimited time. While he might do a few more 
items if he had an opportunity to take the blank home overnight 
(subjects occasionally make this request), he would not do very 
many more, and the number of items he passes under the test 
conditions is a pretty fair indication of his proficiency in this 
particular sort of task. The power test is most often used in 
situations in which interest is not in a person's intellectual 
alacrity, but rather in his ultimate possibilities of intellectual 
attainment 
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There is a popular misconception that should be cleared up in 
this connection, namely, that the speed test is not a ''fair” test. 
The subject states that if more time had been allowed he would 
hp,ve been able to do better, and tliat he has known persons who 
would be very slow in thinking out items of this sort, but who 
were nevertheless economically and socially successful. Of course 
the subject might do more with unlimited time — and so would 
his competitors. But the purpose of the speed test is to find out 
not how much he can do at leisure, but how much he can do per 
unit time. As mentioned previously, the tests are so constructed 
that few persons will finish, in order that the scores may scatter 
over a considerable range. To be sure, much of our work in daily 
life is not done to the time of a stop watch, but it is true in 
general that the brighter minds work not only better but more 
rapidly. After all, the "fairness” of a test depends on whether it 
may validly be used in predicting some correlated capacity. If 
scores in power tests are more closely correlated with proficiency 
in clerical work than are scores in speed tests, the former will be 
"fairer” to use in selecting clerical workers, and vice versa. As a 
matter of fact, statistics show that the abolition of time limits 
would in many cases be disastrous, for there are definite tenden- 
cies for those who are proficient in tests which emphasize speed 
to make better messenger boys, clerical workers, engineers, and to 
rise in general to occupations on the business or professional level 
rather than on the level of unskilled or semi-skilled labor. Where 
tests devised for a practical purpose, such as predicting engineer- 
ing aptitude, were given with and witliout time limits, their 
diagnostic value was greater in the former case [14, 275], 

An exception to the foregoing is the experience with an intelli- 
gence test at a large university. It is designed to predict university 
scholarship and is revised from time to time in order to increase 
the validity of that prediction. It is a power test, for the items 
increase in difficulty. Some students were given two forms of the 
test, one with a time limit and die other with a liberal work limit 
[16]. The results are given in Table 12, The later forms of the 
test have the larger numbers. The coefficients represent the 
correlation between academic marks and intelligence test score. 
The data in a given row are for the same subjects. With one 
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Table 12. Validity of Time Limit and Work Limit 
Intelligence Tests^ 


Time Limit 

Work Limit 

Number 
of Subjects 

Test 

Form 

r 

Test 

Form 

r 

12 

.38 

9 

.54 

110 

12 

.46 

10 

.43 

115 

12 

.44 

11 

.52 

122 

9, 10,11 

.32 

12 

.40 

83 

14 

.57 

15 

.65 

71 

14 

.43 

16 

.65 

57 

Average 

.46 


.53 



exception, the correlations are a trifle larger for the work limit 
administration. Inasmuch as the validity of the test has increased 
with each revision, the present results must be scrutinized to be 
sure tliat the larger correlations for work limit are not due merely 
to the use of a later, i.e., more valid, form. This is not the case, 
however, because in three comparisons die work limit involves 
an earlier form of the test and in three a later form. When time 
limit was correlated with work limit for each of the six groups, 
the coefficients ranged from .59 to .82 and averaged .74. As a 
result of diis investigation the work limit method was adopted as 
standard procedure for this test. Those in charge state that the 
attitude of the students taking the test is better under these 
circumstances. 

Selection of Misleads. In items of the alternative answer type 
it is desirable to give some attention to the incorrect alternatives 
or misleads. An item like the following would be absurd: 
“Columbus is the capital of: Ohio, Napoleon, Christmas, Lake 
Ontario.” The three incorrect alternatives are' so inane that even 
a person who is uncertain about his state geography can easily 
guess the correct alternative. It is possible to study the mis- 
leads empirically in order to determine how misleading they 
actually are. The procedure may be illustrated in the develop- 

^ After Workman. 
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ment of a vocabulary test [8]. This test involves a word and 
five alternatives, one of which is synonymous witli it; for example; 

He is Ckooked in business — ^Failuee, Cowabdly, Successful, 

Timid, Dishonest. 

This item was given to a considerable number of persons and 
the frequency noted with which each of these alternatives was 
marked. Four per cent of the subjects marked ''failure,” 1 per 
cent each marked “cowardly” and “successful,” nobody marked 
“timid,” and 94 per cent marked “dishonest.” “Timid” obviously 
misled nobody and might just as well have been omitted alto- 
gether. Consequently it was changed and the item submitted to 
another group of subjects. The misleads were changed one at 
a time until they were all of about equal difficulty and not too 
similar to the correct answer in this respect. To cite another item: 

A Robust child — R ollicking, Fat, Sturdy, Cunning, Naughty. 

The frequencies of these five alternatives in order were 13, 25, 
47, 2, 12 per cent. “Fat” misleads 25 per cent of the people; only 
47 per cent of them get the correct answer, “sturdy.” Even “rol- 
licking” and “naughty” mislead rather large percentages. Changes 
were made so that the misleads were about uniformly deceptive. 

Another possibility is to standardize the items with persons in 
the upper range of abilities of the particular kind under investi- 
gation. A good alternative should presumably mislead the average 
subject more than it misleads those at the upper level In the 
preceding example the frequencies were 2 per cent, 16 per cent, 
81 per cent, 0, 0, with a group of subjects in the upper one-fourth 
in vocabulary. 

Location of Alternatives. Another variable to consider in mul- 
tiple choice tests is the actual location of the correct alternative 
in the group. It is possible that when people are uncertain about 
an answer they are more inclined to guess at alternatives in a 
certain position. This possibility has been investigated [1] by 
using a test in which the subject had practically no clue as to the 
correct answer and essentially guessed on the whole test. Posi- 
tion number one was chosen most frequently, five next, followed 
by three, four, and two, in this order. The implication of this 
finding is that the correct alternative should be in different posi- 
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tions in different items. If it is in one of the preferred positions 
a subject who does not know the answer stands an undue chance 
of guessing it. 

Arrangement of Test Material. The usual procedure in assem-' 
bling tests is, as implied above, to group together items of a given 
sort. In a battery of special capacity tests these groups are kept 
entirely separate. Even in an intelligence test which comprises 
several different kinds of items it may be desirable to evaluate 
them separately. This is obviously facilitated by grouping them 
so that, for instance, the ‘attention test” and the “memory test” 
are entirely separate. Each group of items is generally preceded 
by the directions or instructions for dealing with those items. 
Usually the blank is so arranged that one set of items occupies a 
page and with its directions forms more or less of a unit. In the 
Army Alpha intelligence test, for instance, the first page com- 
prises 12 items for which verbal directions are given and is labeled 
Test 1; on the next page is Test 2, comprising 20 simple arith- 
metical problems with directions printed at the top of the page; 
the next page constitutes Test 3 on practical judgment, compris- 
ing 16 questions with three alternative answers to each; etc. Each 
page lists test items of a separate kind with directions at the top 
of the page. This is typical of most scales or groups of tests used 
in experimental work — -separate administration of different kinds 
of test items. 

Omnibus tests, however, depai*t from the foregoing arrange- 
ment — and are designed to facilitate test administration. Instead 
of all the items of a given soit being arranged so that they occur 
together in a single test, to be followed by all the items of an- 
other kind grouped together, each test with its time limit of a few 
minutes, the items of the different types are intermixed in one 
way or another, with a single time limit or even a work limit for 
the whole. A typical one starts with three arithmetic problems fol- 
lowed by three practical judgment items followed by three dis- 
arranged sentences and so on; it then returns to three more arith- 
metic items, three more practical judgment items, etc. The choice 
of three successive items of a given kind is arbitrary. It might 
have been only one or it might have been 10, In some instances 
the experimenter is interested in providing quick shifts of atten- 
tion from one sort of thing to another in order incidentally to 
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measure this factor as well as the general ability manifested in 
the test itself. Sometimes he is more concerned with getting the 
subject well started on one type of item before the shift occurs 
in order to note his ability to change his ‘ seU after it is well 
established. The items may even be given in a random order. In 
the omnibus test the directions or explanation for all the kinds 
of items involved must necessarily precede the test proper. 

The omnibus test, like that with the items grouped, may use 
items either of equal difficulty or of increasing difficulty. When 
all the items of a given kind are approximately equal in difficulty, 
the test is called a cycle omnibus test. When the items of .each 
sort increase in difiBculty throughout the test — i.e., each item is 
more difficult than the preceding item of that type — the test is 
called a spiral omnibus test. 

Alternative Material. In making up test material it is well to 
devise additional items at the outset in order to provide alterna- 
tive test blanks. If the original blank is in use for a considerable 
time, it is quite possible that a copy will get outside so that some 
persons will have access to it before taking the tests. Moreover, 
those who are examined will remember some of the items and 
discuss them with friends. Everyone engaged in a test project of 
any magnitude feels occasionally that some of the people who 
come in to be tested are not as naive as should be expected. A 
subject not infrequently registers pleasure on recognizing items 
that are familiar and on which he has been 'primed.” When this 
situation arises, it is desirable to have anotlier test blank involving 
different items, but of the same difficulty as the first. Other per- 
sons can then take the tests without profiting by any information 
they may have received previously, yet tlieii* results will be directly 
comparable with those of the people who have been tested pre- 
viously. It is common practice to provide more than twice as 
many items as are necessary for one form when devising and de- 
termining the difficulty of the test items. Then if the data repre- 
senting difficulty are available for all items, it is comparatively 
simple to select two groups of items of the same total difficulty. 
These two forms of the test are likewise of value in cases where it 
is necessary to test large groups of individuals crowded together 
so that there is danger of their copying one another’s papers. The 
blanks may be distributed in such a way that subjects in adjacent 
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seats have different forms. In fact, most of the larger test projects 
issue a given test or scale in two or more alternative forms to pro- 
vide for the contingencies above indicated. 

Sensitivity. The test material should be selected with a view 
to sensitivity. A sensitive test is one that gives a considerable 
range of test scores with the group studied or that reveals marked 
individual differences in performance. If everyone taking the 
test scores either 29 or 30 points, it is not considered a sensitive 
test, whereas if some individuals score as low as 10 points and 
some as high as 80, the test differentiates clearly between the 
various subjects. In securing this sensitivity there are two things 
to consider. In the first place, the test should have many items or 
increments. Suppose a test involves only three items; it will be 
possible for the subjects to score 0, 1, 2, or 3 points. The best 
that can be done is to divide the subjects into four degrees of 
ability. In the second place, the items should be selected so as to 
be differential with tlie group studied. It is possible to have the 
items all so easy that everyone can do them as rapidly as he can 
write or make the appropriate marks. If, for instance, a group of 
college students are given a test of the order of 2X3 or 34-5, they 
can do the problems as rapidly as they can write the answers, and 
it is probable that tliey will all make approximately the same 
score and hence the test will not be sensitive. On the other hand, 
a group of persons of low intelligence may be given questions 
that are so difficult that none of them will be able to do more than 
one or two. If, however, the difficulty of the questions is neitlier 
too little nor too great for the individuals being examined and if 
there is a sufficient number of questions, the test will be sensitive 
and reveal the desired individual differences. 

Test Instructions 

Standard Instructions, The instructions given the subjects are 
almost as important as the test material because they must in- 
sure that the subject will do what the examiner actually wants 
him to do. Perhaps the most important point about instructions 
is that they must be kept standard or constant. If one person is 
told to do one thing and another person told to do something else, 
obviously their test results are not comparable. If one blank says, 
'Work as fast as you can,’" and another says, '‘Make no mistakes,” 
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quite different attitudes will be evoked and an altogether different 
emphasis on speed or accuracy given to the subjects. The second 
blank may show greater accuracy than the first, not because the 
individual using it is naturally more accurate, but because he is 
told to be more accurate. If one subject is instructed to complete 
every item before passing to the next and if another is told to 
skip any items which he cannot solve in a few seconds, the first 
may spend half the test period on a single item which he finds 
difficult, while the other may make a much higher score simply 
because he selects the items which he can solve easily. The em- 
phasis on factors like these must be determined by considering 
whether the examiner is more concerned with speed or with 
accuracy in the particular problem for which the test is to be 
used. But the essential point is that once the instructions have 
been determined upon, they must remain constant for everyone 
who takes the tests. Sometimes, of course, supplementary explana- 
tion is given if the subject does not understand the original in- 
structions. It is well to have this standard likewise so that no 
subject will be given any unfair advantage because of some im- 
plication in the wording. As a matter of fact, ideal instructions 
will need no supplementing, at least with adults of normal intel- 
ligence. 

Clarity of Instructions. Another requisite of instructions is 
clarity. If they are ambiguous or incomplete so that the subject 
does not understand exactly what is wanted, they fail of their 
purpose. It is not safe for the examiner to compose the instruc- 
tions and use them at once. It is highly desirable to try them out 
on a few persons, preferably of the type with whom the tests are 
to be used. Instructions that seem absolutely fool-proof to the 
one who writes them will frequently have some point that can be 
misinterpreted or some contingency that is not covered. If the 
subject is told, for instance, to ‘mark the correct word in each 
line,’' he may underline it as die examiner intended or waste his 
time making elaborate rectangles about the words. He may work 
up and down the page, although it was assumed that he would 
do the obvious thing and work across. If he is told to 'cancel the 
vowels’" he may be in doubt as to whether tu and y are respectable 
vowels. Any number of minor points of this sort will come out 
in using test instructions. Hence it is well to give them to a small 
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experimental gi'oiip and note any questions that are asked and 
any uncalled-for performance that results. The instructions can 
then be modified accordingly before being put to practical use. 

In insuring the clarity of the instructions it is necessary to con- 
sider the general mental level of the persons who are to read or 
hear them. The vocabulary for people of low intellectual status 
must necessarily be simpler than that for persons higher in the 
scale. Statistical studies reveal a greater incidence of polysyllables 
and long sentences in “high-brow’’ magazines. Persons of lower 
status are likewise apt to require more detailed explanation. For 
instance, a group of college students, if given a page of numbers 
in random order and told to “cross out every pair of adjacent 
numbers whose sum is 10,” will probably be able to do it, whereas 
a group of unskilled laborers will become paralyzed or profane. 
It will be necessary to tell the latter: “Wherever you see two 
numbers side by side that would give 10 if you added them to- 
gether, draw a line through those two numbers. Remember tliat 
they must add up to 10 and that they must be side by side with 
no other number between.” A safe rule in devising instructions is 
to step them down to the level of the person with the lowest men- 
tal capacity who is apt to take tlie test. The others may be a trifle 
bored, but this will not vitiate their results. It is better to play 
safe and insure that even the poorest one in the group under- 
stands what he is to do. 

This necessity of adjusting the instructions to the type of sub- 
jects involved sometimes manifests itself in an unusual fashion. 
A form board test was being administered to a group of highly 
skilled machinists. They were told to put the blocks into the 
holes “where they would fit.” In the usual construction of such 
boards the blocks are a little smaller than tlie holes so that there 
is perhaps a %(;-inch clearance all around in order to facilitate 
mampuiation. However, these particular subjects were men who 
had been working with micrometers and fitting things to Kooo 
of an inch. When they found a block that went into a hole but 
had a % 6-inch clearance it did not “fit” in their sense of the term 
and so they tried to find a hole with less clearance. This delayed 
them unduly and their test scores were useless. When giving the 
test subsequently to such persons the term “fit” was clarified. 

Form of Instructions. The actual form of the instructions natu- 
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rally varies with the test involved. However, most instructions 
embody three parts — explanation, illustration, and practice. Some 
test material is usually presented to the subject while explanation 
is made as to what is to be done. Then this material is marked by 
the examiner by way of illustration, or else these or additional 
examples already marked are presented for study. Finally, furtlier 
unmarked items are given for practice before beginning the test 
proper. While the subject may think that he understands the test 
from looking at the illustrations, he may find it a different matter 
when he comes to work out practice items himself. If he accom- 
plishes these latter, it is certain that he understands what he is to 
do in the actual test. The following excerpts from the directions 
preceding a group omnibus intelligence test illustrate these three 
stages of explanation, illustration, and practice. 

Inside this booklet you will find a lot of things to do. Samples of the 
different things to be done are given below, along with a few examples 
on which you can practice. You will be given plenty of time to study 
the directions and do the practice examples. These do not count as 
part of the test but are merely to make sure that you learn to do each 
kind of problem correctly. 

1. Good is the opposite of: Excellent; Cheerful; Bad; Wrong; 
True. 

2. Little is the same as: Small; Coarse; Prodigious; Feeble; 
Immense. 

Underline one of the last five words in each line that makes the 
best sentence. If more than one answer seems correct underline the 
one that is the most nearly the same or opposite according to 
specifications. Mark only one in each line like this: 

1. Good is the opposite of: Excellent; Cheerful; Bad; Wrong; 

True. ” 

2. Little is the same as: Small; Coarse; Prodigious; Feeble; Ll 

: .MENSE. ■ ^ 

Do the following problems for practice: 

1. Thick is the opposite of: HexVvy; Large; Thin; Small; Narrow 

2. Shy is the same as: Bold; Coy; Frightened; Timid; Shiny. 

3. Careless is the opposite of: Negligent; Uneasy; Anxious; 

CONCERNED; CaREFUL. 


1. a eats wood cow grass. 



2. birds swim feathers have all. 

The words ''a eats wood cow grass’" in that order do not make 
a sentence but they would make a sentence if put in the right order, 
only there would be one word left over. The sentence would be ‘‘a 
cow eats grass” with the word '\vood” left over. The thing to do is 
to cross out this extra word “wood,” like this: 

1. a eats weed cow grass. 

The words “birds swim feathers have all” would make a sentence 
if put in the right order, “all birds have feathers” with the word 
“swim” left over. The thing to do is cross out “swim” like this: 

2. birds -swiiSf feathers have all. 

Do the following problems for practice: 

1. dogs climb meat eat. 

2. Florida in cotton button grows. 

3. ocean house in live fish the. 


1. 2 4 6 7 8 10 

2. 32 20 16 8 4 2 

Each number is derived in a certain way from the numbers 
coming before it. Study out what this way is. You will find in each 
problem one extra number that does not belong there. Cross it out 
like this: 

1. 2 4 6 7- 8 10 

2. 32 SO- 16 8 4 2 

Do the following problems for practice: 

1. 22 24 26 28 29 30 

2. 13 12 11 10 9 7 

3. 1 2 4 16 64 256 


1. Sky : blue :: grass : Table; Green; Warm; Big. 

2. Locomotive : train :: horse : Bicycle; Hub; Buggy; Baggage. 

The first word “sky” is related to the second word “blue” in the 
same way as the third word “grass” is related to one of the words 
following it. You are to underline the word that is related to the 
third word as the first two words are related to each other. In this 
example “sky” is related to “blue” as “grass” is related to “green” 
because the sky is colored blue and the grass is colored green. 
Therefore “green” should be underlined like this: 

1, Sky : blue :: grass : Table; Green : Warm; Big. 

In the second example, ‘locomotive” is related to “train” as 
“horse” is to “buggy ” for a locomotive pulls a train and a horse 
pulls a buggy Therefore “buggy” should be underlined like this: 
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2. Locomotive : train : : horse ; Bicycle; Hub; Buggy ; Baggage. 

Do the following problems for practice; 

L Bird : Sings : : Dog : Fike; Barks; Snow; Flag. 

2. Eat : bread : : drink : Water; Iron; Lead; Stone. 

3. Arm : elbow : : leg : Foot; Knee; Shoe; Pick. 

In some cases, of course, the test is so simple that elaborate 
instruction is unnecessary — for instance, "Solve the following 
arithmetical examples,” or, "Cross out every letter A on the page.” 
However, a bit of initial practice is always desirable. 

Practice. It is well to consider at this point the general ques- 
tion of how much practice to give in a test, inasmuch as such 
practice is part of or immediately follows the test instructions. 
Some studies have been made of the effect of practice on various 
motor or mental tests. It varies, of course, with different tests. 
Viteles reports on some mechanical tests including mechanical 
assembly, Minnesota Paper Form Board, wiggly blocks, packing 
spools in a box, and several others [15]. He was interested in 
correlations between scores made earlier and later in practice; 
in otlier words, whetlier the persons who did well in the test at 
the outset likewise did well later on. For some of the tests, the 
correlations were none too high. In a type of discrimination test 
the correlation between an 18-minute and a 2-hoiir session was 
.69, and in packing spools a similar correlation was .53. When the 
tests were continued for several hours and the first half-hour was 
correlated with the second, the first with the third, the first with 
the fourth, and so on, the correlations decreased progressively. 
This study suggests, then, that the initial scores in the test do 
not indicate very accurately a persons final standing after con- 
siderable practice. This does not answer, however, the furtlier 
question as to whether the initial or the final portions of the test 
are more valid. This point will be discussed in a moment. 

Another study investigated a wider variety of tests [5]. These 
tests were repeated four times with college students. The general 
trend ^vas as follows: Tests of speed of movement and threshold 
discrimination showed little improvement widi practice. Memory 
span for digits, easy cube designs where a person had to estimate 
how many cubes there were in a picture of a pile of them, and 
accuracy of movement showed about a 10 per cent improvement. 
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Simple manipulation and perception as in the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test and easy pencil mazes showed 50 to 70 per cent 
improvement. In tests where a technique for solution could be 
developed by repetition such as a difficult pencil maze, or in a 
rational learning test in which the subject simply had to learn 
what is essentially a code^ the improvement was 100 to 150 per, 
cent. 

These two studies, while not sufficiently extensive to warrant 
generalization, do indicate that practice is an important considera- 
tion in test administration. The personnel psychologist would 
certainly be taking a chance if he started on a test program with- 
out knowing something about what happens to the test with repe- 
tition. Obviously, what is necessary is to give this test to a small 
group of people repeatedly and watch the practice curve, i.e., de- 
termine at what point tliere ceases to be any further improvement. 
With this information available there are several possibilities. In 
die first place, if the practice effect is not too pronounced it may 
be feasible to pursue the test to the limits of practice before taking 
the record that is actually used in the employment program. This 
is satisfactory if it does not require too much time. In the second 
place, if the practice effect is very slight, it may be altogether 
disregarded. Finally, it may be possible to select arbitrarily some 
particular stage of practice at which always to take the record 
for employment purposes. For instance, one may know just how 
far people progress in ten practice trials and give that many 
arbitrarily to everyone. This procedure is defensible only if the 
test is one on which the subject would not be apt to secure any 
practice or coaching prior to the examination. The crucial point 
then would be the validity of tlie test at that particular level of 
pi'actice. 

Two other considerations indicate some merit for this last sug- 
gestion, Many studies have been directed to the problem of 
wiiether practice increases or decreases individual differences. 
Obviously a test is desired which will scatter the subjects over 
a rather wide range of scores so that differentiation can be made 
between them. A review of a large number of these studies indi- 
cates that on the whole subjects vary less after practice than 
before [11]. This was true in 58 out of the 70 studies. Another 
consideration is that it actually has been demonstrated in some 
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cases that iiiipracticed tests do have considerable validity. A 
British investigator reports tliat some functions are more accu- 
rately measured by tests “repeated no more than is necessary to 
secure full understanding of the examiner’s requirements’ [7]. 
At any rate, it is obvious that the practice effect in tests is a moot 
consideration and psychologists should not proceed to use a test 
without having made some investigation of the extent to which 
it is influenced by practice. 

Printed vs. Oral Instructions. Instructions may be oral or 
printed. Where the subjects are working with test blanks, it is 
current practice to print the directions on the blank. This has die 
advantage of eliminating the personal equation of the examiner. 
The subjects examined at various times are given exactly the same 
wording with no difference in the oral emphasis. In some cases, 
of course, printed directions are undesirable. Some subjects can- 
not read but can take performance tests; obviously the instructions 
must be given orally. Sometimes a limitation on printing or 
mimeographing service makes it necessary to economize by omit- 
ting the printed directions. Sometimes the oral method is used 
to prevent the subject from working ahead in the blank prior to 
the signal, although this difficulty can usually be avoided by alert 
proctors or by arranging the blank so that when working on one 
page the adjacent page is upside down. If oral instructions are 
to be used, effort should be made to keep them as constant as the 
written ones. Most examiners have the insfamctions written and 
actually read them from their copy or memorize them and 
give them verbatim. 

Incentive 

Max^^ Incentive. Incentive is a factor that must be con- 
trolled, This may often be done through the test instructions and 
hence it is discussed in the present connection. If incentive is not 
controlled, it introduces another unnecessary variable, and this is 
contrary to scientific method. If a chemist is studying the relation 
between the pressure and the volume of a gas, he does not let 
die temperature vary at random but keeps it constant so as to 
determine the relation between the other two variables. Similarly, 
a psychologist studying the relation between intelligence and 
vocational aptitude tries to stick to those two variables and keep 
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other things constant. If two persons take the same test and one 
does the best he can and the other does not try, another variable 
is immediately introduced. Their scores may be altogether dif- 
ferent, although they have, perhaps, the same actual ability. In- 
centive, therefore, should be a constant rather than a variable and 
the only practical way of keeping it constant is to keep it at a 
maximum. Under these latter conditions we can say that one 
subject makes a certain number of points when he is doing the 
best he can and that he is superior to another who is likewise 
doing his utmost. 

Securing Incentive. It is often possible to obtain this incentive 
by emphasizing in the instructions the importance of doing well. 
The exact statements used in introductory explanation of the pur- 
pose of the tests will vary with the circumstances, but the final 
statement that “It is important for everyone to do his best” is usu- 
ally quite effective. In testing applicants for a job, incentive, of 
course, will take care of itself, because they realize that their 
score may have something to do with their being hired. In testing 
employees for research purposes the problem is more difiBcult. 
It may be that there is a possibility of the tests being used for 
promotion or readjustment of some sort and that it is desirable 
to let the subjects know this fact. Sometimes there may be an 
appeal to their pride, to the effect that “We are standardizing 
these tests and we want to find out what people who are already 
on this job and making good can actually do in the tests.” With 
more intelligent subjects it is sometimes wise to explain the actual 
research problem and to enlist their cooperation in a scientific 
experiment. Occasionally competition may be used as a motive, 
such as the statement that so-and-so 'T^roke the record on this 
test, now see what you can do.” In a small group, if after one test 
the subjects compare notes, such as “How far did you get?” and 
this can be permitted without danger that anyone will work over- 
time, this may serve as an additional motive for the following 
tests. Competition with oneself is also effective at times. If a test 
comprises several parts, the subject may be urged in the second 
part to see if he can beat his record in the first. In individual tests 
favorable comment on test results will often motivate^ the subse- 
quent tests. In the discussion of rapport {supra, p. 137) we noted 
that some unimportant tests may be included in the program for 
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the express purpose of telling the subject his score m order to 
increase motivation on the other tests. The particular kind of 
incentive that will prove most effective will depend on the type 
of subjects, the test situation, and the nature of the test. The 
examiner must adapt himself to these and strive for some effective 
means of keeping incentive at a maximum. 

Scoring of Tests 

Unequivocal Scoring. In devising tests consideration should 
be given to the possibility of unequivocal and simple scoring of 
the results. The first of these is in the interest of reliability, and 
the second in the interest of time-saving. The unequivocal char- 
acter is necessary in order to insure that when the tests are scored 
or administered by various individuals comparable results will 
be obtained. If it is necessary, for instance, to determine whether 
the answers to certain test items are good, average, or poor, dif- 
ferent examiners will doubtless differ in tlieir judgment. The per- 
sonal element will enter and different persons scoring the same 
test blank will arrive at a different total. If, however, tlie items 
have each a single correct answer, all examiners will obtain ex- 
actly the same score for a given subject. Hence it is desirable, 
whenever possible, to have the items of the single-answer type, 
whetlier this answer is given orally, written on tlie blank, or 
selected from a list of alternative answers. 

Some tests are still in use in which the scoring is subjective, but 
an effort is made to standardize it. If the subject copies a geo- 
metrical figure or writes something to exhibit his own handwrit- 
ing, recourse is had to some form of rating scale. This consists 
of a series of specimens of the geometrical figure in question or of 
handwriting, ranging from very poor quality to very good. These 
specimens have been standardized and each is assigned an appro- 
priate number of points. In grading tlie test, the scorer compares 
each item in question with tlie specimens in the scale, determining 
which of the latter die former most resembles and assigning it the 
corresponding number of points. With a little practice in the use 
of such scales faiidy reliable results can be obtained. All of die 
arguments, however, are in favor of the entirely objective and 
unequivocal type of score wherever the test can be adapted to 
this form. 
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Ease of Scoring'. The ease of scoring from the, standpoint of 
clerical work is especially important in written tests. In the oral 
test the examiner usually notes the scores on the items during the 
progress of the examination, but in tests given to large groups the 
clerical work of subsequently scoring the blanks mounts up tre- 
mendously unless effort is made to simplify the process. One fact 
that makes for great simplification is that in the printed blank it 
is possible to have the answers in the same location on each blank. 
If the answers are to be written, dotted lines or brackets may be 
provided, thus insuring the location of the answer. If the response 
consists of crossing out or underlining something, its location is 
already determined. In the case of the written answers, if they 
can be arranged in a column down one margin, a card containing 
the correct answers likewise in a column may be aligned along- 
side and the two columns easily compared. If the answers are 
simple symbols such as x and o, it is often easier to memorize the 
sequence. This may be facilitated by arranging the items in such 
a way that the correct symbols occur in rhythmical sequence, 
such as * xooxooxoo.” Even with answers which consist of a list 
of words or numbers or letters, it is often rather simple to memo- 
rize them; this frequently takes place incidentally after the key 
has been used for a time in correcting the blanks. In case the test 
response consists of checking words or symbols at particular 
places on the blank, the correcting can be greatly facilitated by 
the use of a stencil. A sheet of transparent material such as cellu- 
loid is placed over a blank in order to mark the correct places 
on it with India ink. The stencil can then be aligned over a blank 
that is being corrected, making it easy to note whether the marks 
on the blank correspond to tliose on the stencil Instead of a trans- 
parent stencil one can be made of cardboard with holes cut at 
appropriate locations. The scorer merely looks for holes with sym- 
bols in them. 

Various other minor points facilitate somewhat the scoring or 
statistical treatment of tests. It may be desirable to have the lines 
numbered, provided there is one test item to a line. If there are 
several items which he should mark in each line, the cumulative 
total from the beginning of the test to the end of the line in ques- 
tion may be indicated at the end of each line. This will save a 
few seconds in determining how many items have been attempted 
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after the correct or incorrect ones have been checked. Sometimes 
it is well to have printed at the end of each line the number of 
items that should have been marked in that line. In case it is 
undesirable for the subject to know this key, it may be concealed. 
For instance, if the test consists of numbers or letters that are to 
be canceled, the last number in the line may actually be the key 
that tells how many should have been marked or the last letter 
may represent the correct number in code. It sometimes facili- 
tates matters to have the location of the answers staggered in two 
columns so that the odd-numbered answers are in one column 
and the even in another. This is of value where it is desired to 
total the two separately in order to check the reliability of the 
test by correlating one half of it with the other (cf. p. 165). 

In some test projects it is convenient to have the answers on a 
separate pad rather than on the test blank itself. Even when using 
the blank the subject may transfer the answers to the margin. For 
example, in a test of the alternative answer form, he may under- 
line the correct alternative and also put its number in a column 
at the right. This procedure may be carried a step further by 
having a separate pad with a column for each page of the test. 
When the subject works on the first page of die test he puts all 
his answers in the first column on the pad. If, for instance, in the 
first test question or item he thinks that the third alternative is 
correct, he enters “3"’ in the space at the top of the first column 
on the pad. His answer for the second item on this page will ap- 
pear directly below die “3’’ that he has just entered. When he 
comes to the second page of the test he uses tiie second column 
of the pad in exactly the same way. By diis method, with a test 
involving several hundred items the subject can enter all his an- 
swers on a 3 X 5 card. These answers can be corrected from a key 
which consists of a similar card or pad with the correct answers 
filled in. It is convenient to file and the original test blank can 
then be used repeatedly, thus saving expense. 

Anodier time-saving device is to have the test pad prescored 
on the back. The intelligence tests used at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity are handled in this fashion. Each item is of the multiple 
choice type with four or five alternatives. Small square 'lioxes" 
are numbered consecutively and the subject uses a phonograph 
needle mounted on a small wooden skewer to punch a hole in the 
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paper in the square corresponding to the correct alternative. The 
pad for the answers is not attached to the printed portion of die 
test The latter has a full-sized envelope stapled to it witli the 
opening to die right; a pad of the same size as the test is slipped 
into this envelope. The pad is divided into columns, the right 
column corresponding to tlie first page of the test, the next to the 
second page of the test, and so on. As the subject goes through the 
successive pages he pulls the pad out a little farther and the 
boxes for his answers are available just to the right of the printed 
material. Pie is able to juxtapose the correct materials by means 
of large numbers on the pages of the blank and at the head of the 
columns on the pad. Thus the answers for the entire test of seven 
pages and some 150 items appear on a single 8 V 2 ^ The 

subject has punched holes through the boxes corresponding to 
his answers. The pad actually is double; and if the backing is 
removed, small squares are found already printed on the reverse 
of the page at the points where die punch marks should be if the 
responses are correct. The scorer merely counts the printed 
squares in which there is a hole. This speeds up the process of 
scoring tremendously. It also makes it possible to use the booklet 
over and over by inserting a new pad for each subject. Moreover, 
these pads are compact for filing. 

Machine scoring constitutes another possibility. The answers 
are marked on a pad of appropriate size with a special pencil. 
Such a pad can be fed tlirough a machine which gives the score 
immediately. The basic principle is that small electric brushes 
pass aci'oss the pad at various places and a pencil mark in the 
correct position closes a circuit across die two brushes because 
the pencil mark is of lower resistance than the paper. These 
changes of resistance are integrated in an electric circuit so that 
a meter will register. The meter can be calibrated to read the 
number of correct items instead of milliamperes. Scoring blanks 
in this way is extremely rapid but necessitates rental of the 
machine. 

Small individual units have been devised whereby the subject 
punches keys when he is taking the test and the answer is re- 
corded immediately by the device itself [10] . To administer group 
tests, however, it is necessary for each subject to have one of diese 
units. The device is a compact metal box about 7 inches in each 
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dimension, with four keys protruding from the front. Inside is 
a drum which carries a strip of cardboard on its periphery. By 
means of a template, this strip has been punched to correspond 
to die correct answers; it resembles somewhat a record for a player 
piano. Small lugs drop through holes in the cardboard under cer- 
tain conditions and engage mechanisms underneath. The subject 
reads a test item and if he thinks that the third alternative is 
correct, he presses key number three. The apparatus is so arranged 
by virtue of the cardboard inside that if the subject does press 
the correct key the mechanism steps along and he is ready fo^ 
the second item. If, however, he presses the wrong key nothing 
happens, and he has to try another key. Meanwhile a window on 
the rear of the apparatus indicates the actual number of attempts, 
that is, the actual number of times a key has been pressed. After 
he has gone through the series of items one can read from the 
window the number of attempts the subject required to perform 
correctly the standard number of items. This procedure inci- 
dentally is useful in many teaching situations where the person 
can give himself a test and discover his mistakes as he goes along. 
It has not been used extensively in industrial testing, perhaps 
because it is a bit cumbersome to have a considerable number of 
such units and because with other procedures, such as those al- 
ready described, the labor of scoring a group test can be greatly 
reduced. 

Other tests have been arranged so that the subject must correct 
his own mistakes as he goes along. In a continuous choice reac- 
tion test where one of three lights appears and the subject has 
to press one of three keys corresponding to the lights, it can be so 
arranged by a magnetic ratchet stepping device that if he makes 
a mistake nothing happens, and he has to find the correct key 
before the lights change and give him the next one to which he is 
to respond. Thus the number of correct responses made in a 
given number of minutes is the final score as the mistakes have 
all been corrected and simply delayed the subject. 

There may be instances where a momentary inspection of the 
test blank will suffice to indicate that it is not necessary to score 
it at all. If, for example, a critical score (p. 236, infra) has been 
set up — ^that is, a score below which no one will be hired — and if a 
glance at die number of items attempted in the test shows that it 
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is below the critical score, there is obviously no use in going any 
further. If a subject does not reach the critical limit even though 
all his answers are correct, it is not necessary to ascertain this 
latter fact in order to determine that he is unsuited for the job 
[3]. Incidentally in many tests there is a high correlation between 
actual score and number of attempts. With one self '■administering 
intelligence test the correlation between the number of items at- 
tempted and the score on the whole test given with a time limit 
was .66. For one portion of the Minnesota Clerical Test a similar 
correlation was .93 and for another portion .92. 

Scoring Speed and Accuracy. After a test has been corrected, 
one of the most serious problems is to determine what shall con- 
stitute the final score. The subject may omit some items; he may 
get others wrong. The omissions are not usually considered as 
serious a problem as the errors. Unless specific instructions have 
been given to omit no item and unless the subject has very 
patently skipped around and tried to pick the easiest ones, an 
occasional omission is overlooked and emphasis placed on those 
actually attempted. In cases where the test consists of finding 
certain things ( as in canceling A's on a page ) the omissions may 
be counted as errors or else an arbitrary formula devised to weight 
them. This problem, however, arises in only a limited number of 
tests, whereas the problem of speed and accuracy is present in 
a majority of mental tests. There are three ways in which the 
problem of speed and accuracy score may be handled. In the first 
place, errors may be neglected and speed alone or the number 
of items correct constitute the sole score. This is reasonably satis- 
factory when the errors are relatively few. In many kinds of tests 
the subjects will make comparatively few mistakes — if properly 
instructed, perhaps not over 5 per cent. If this is true of all the 
subjects, it is reasonably safe to neglect the errors. In some 
mechanical devices for test administration the subject is com- 
pelled to correct each error before proceeding to the next item 
(cf. p. 156). 

In the second place, it is sometimes feasible to score only the 
accuracy or quality of the responses and to neglect the speed. 
This is to some extent true of the 'power' tests {supra) in which 
a radier liberal time is given for due test or in which everyone 
finishes it and little account is taken of the time consumed. The 
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answers are then scored entirely on the basis of their quality or 
accuracy. 

In the third place, speed and accuracy may be combined into 
a single score. This may be done either arbitrarily or statistically. 
The most usual practice is to penalize the subject a certain 
amount for each error and subtract the total penalty from the 
total number of correct items. In typewriting contests 5 words per 
error is the standard penalty. The examiner uses his judgment in 
determining the penalty; he decides whether mistakes are very 
serious in the particular situation for which the test is to be used, 
and if they are, he makes the penalty severe. In such cases it is 
wise to score a considerable number of blanks, using various 
degrees of penalty, and to study the results carefully to see tire 
relative standing of tire subjects with the different penalties. 

In some types of test the appropriate weighting of these fac- 
tors is rather obvious. If the subject chooses between two alter- 
natives, there is an approximately even chance of getting the 
correct answer by guessing just as in tossing a coin there is an 
even chance of getting "Treads.” If there are 100 items and a sub- 
ject knows absolutely nothing about them but simply marks them 
at random, he will get approximately 50 correct, while a subject 
who tries to work them out but goes slowly and painstakingly 
may not do more than 30, but get these 80 correct. The score of 
"number correct” will then be entirely misleading, for the .first 
man ought to score zero. This situation is usually met by scoring 
die number right minus the number wrong. The argument is 
that the man who guesses on all of tire items, and has 50 right and 
50 wrong, will score 50 minus 50 or 0, while die man who does 
SO correctly and makes no mistakes will receive 30 minus 0 or 30. 
This seems fair, Or suppose the second man actually knows 30 
items but does not know the other 70, and guesses on them in 
addition to doing the SO that he does know. He will then get 
about 65 correct— the 30 he knows plus 35 or half of those at 
which he guesses. He will likewise have 35 wrong — ^half of those 
at which he guesses. His score will be 65 minus 35 or 30, which 
is what he deserves for the 30 items he actually knows. 

Although this method of scoring the two-alternative test is 
widely used, it has certain shortcomings. In the statement that if 
items are marked at random approximately 50 per cent will be 
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correct, tlie emphasis is on the "approximately.” Many of ns have 
encountered a situation where the pennies within a limited time 
did not match according to theoretical expectation. The laws of 
probability merely insure that if a large number of people guess 
at the items the people who get half correct will numerically 
exceed those who get any other number correct, but this former 
group is by no means the majority. It is quite similar to tossing 
coins. Suppose ten coins are tossed a large number of times. Five 
heads and five tails will be tlirown in the long run more often 
than any other combination, but there is also a possibility of 
other results. Four heads, six heads, or even two or three heads 
may occur sometimes, although less frequently than die five 
heads. Exactly the same thing applies in guessing at test items 
where there are two alternatives just as diere are two sides to a 
coin. It is possible to compute from the theory of probability what 
is to be expected in the long run. 

Suppose that a test contains 10 items (such a brief test, of 
course, would not be used in the practical situation ) . It is possible 
to compute what percentage of the subjects who guess at the 
items will correctly guess 10, 9, 8, 7 items, etc. These percentages 
are given in tlie first part of Table 13. For instance, 0.1 of 1 per 
cent of the subjects will in the long run get all 10 items correct, 
I per cent will get 9 of them correct, etc. Similarly, if the test 
comprises a more reasonable number of items such as 50 (cf. the 
second part of the table), 0.1 of 1 per cent of the subjects will 
get 36 of them correct, 0.2 of 1 per cent will get 35 correct, etc. 
There are still smaller percentages which do not appear in the 
table for more than 36 or less than 14 items. In both instances it 
is to be noted that more subjects are apt to get just half of the 
items correct than are apt to make any other score. However, 
these subjects by no means constitute the majority^ — in the first 
instance diey are about 25 per cent and in the second 11 per cent 
of the group. Obviously, if the test is scored according to the 
number correct, some subjects by mere guessing will get a fairly 
high score. Some allowance for this must be made. If the usual 
allowance is made by scoring the number right minus the number 
wrong, as indicated by die second column in each section of the 
table, and all the scores are called zero diat are negative by the 
computation, this improves matters considerably. More than half 
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Table 13 . Probable Percentages of Individuals Guessing Gorregtli^ 
Various Numbers of Items , in Tests of Two-alternative Form 


Test of 10 Items Test of 50 Items 


Number of 
Items 
Correct 

Number 

Right 

Minus 

Number 

Wrong 

Per Gent 
of Indi- 
viduals 

Number of 
Items 
Correct 

Number 

Right 

Minus 

Number 

Wrong 

Per Gent 
of Indi- 
viduals 

10 

10 

0.1 

36 

22 

0.1 




35 

20 

0.2 

9 

8 

1.0 

34 

18 

0.4 




33 

16 

0.8 

8 

6 

1 4.4 

32 

14 

1.6 




31 

12 

2.7 

7 

4 

11.7 

30 

10 

4,2 




29 

8 

6.0 

6 

2 

20.5 

28 

6 

7.9 




27 1 

4 

9.6 

5 

0 

24.6 

26 1 

2 

10.8 




25 i 

0 

11.3 

4 

0 ' 

20.5 

24 

0 

10.8 




23 

0 

9,6 

3 ' 

0 

11.7 

22 

0 

7.9 




21 

0 

6.0 

2 

0 

4.4 

20 

0 

4.2 




19 

0 

2.7 

1 

0 

1.0 

18 

0 , '1 

1.6 




17 

0 ^ 

0.8 

0 

0 

0.1 

16 

0 

0.4 




15 

0 

0.2"' ■ 




14 

0 

.'0.1 


the group thus receive their deserved score of zero, but even 
tlien there are some who make rather high scores. In the 10-item 
test, for instance, 4 per cent of the individuals will make a score 
of 6, whereas they know nothing about the items; in the 50-itein 
test 4 per cent will score 10 points. This method of scoring still 
tends to give some persons a higher score than they deserve. 

If the subject marks the items of which he is certain and guesses 
at the others, chance, as just indicated in Table 13, may work to 
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his advantage or disadvantage. The usual procedure of requiring 
the subject to mark all the items, i.e., to guess when he is uncer- 
tain, and then scoring the result right minus wrong is about the 
best that can be done. But it has the shortcomings indicated. 
There is a considerable trend toward devising test items with 5 
or 6 alternatives; this minimizes the probability of accidental 
success and obviates many of the difficulties just described. 

The best scheme for combining speed and accuracy involves 
their evaluation statistically with reference to the situation in 
which the test is to be used. Suppose the test is devised for 
predicting ability in clerical work, and is to be evaluated by com- 
parison of test scores with an occupational criterion, such as pro- 
duction figures or estimates of the office managers. Given this cri- 
terion, it is possible to correlate with it speed in the test and also 
accuracy in the test. It can tlien be determined wliich is the more 
closely correlated with clerical ability or which is the more valu- 
able in predicting it. Moreover, it is possible by the technique of 
partial correlation to determine the best weighting for these two 
factors. This technique has already been mentioned (p. 60, supra) 
and will be discussed more fully in Chapter IX. 

Not only are speed and accuracy related in some degree to the 
criterion, but they are related, perhaps inversely, to each other. 
It is necessary to determine what the relation of each to the 
criterion would be if the other were eliminated or kept constant. 
For instance, if a number of subjects could be obtained who 
had all exactly the same speed, it could be determined to what 
extent accuracy correlated with proficiency in clerical work for 
this limited group; and if another group could be found all with 
the same accuracy, the correlation of theh speed with the cri- 
terion could be computed. It is seldom possible to find such 
groups, but it is possible, by the mathematical technique above 
mentioned, to obtain the same result from the actually available 
data. When these partial correlations are found — i.c., the intrinsic 
relation of speed and of accuracy to the criterion with the other 
factor constant — it can be determined exactly how much impor- 
tance or weight should be attached to each. When the speed and 
accuracy are weighted according to this procedure, the com- 
bined scores will correlate more highly with the criterion than 
if they are weighted in any other fashion. This can be shown 
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theoretically or empirically. In an actual case the correlation co- 
efficient between speed in the test— i.e., number of items com- 
pleted — and the criterion is .60; the correlation between accuracy 
in the test — i.e., number of mistakes — and the criterion is —.SO; 
and the correlation between speed and accuracy is —.20. Tills 
indicates that those who accomplish the largest number of test 
items tend to be most eflEective in the job, and vice versa, that 
those who make the fewest mistakes are likewise most effective 
in the job, and those who do the greatest number of items tend 
to make somewhat fewer mistakes, although this last relation is 
not very marked. Application of partial correlation technique 
indicates that the best scoring formula is: 

Criterion == Number right — .76 X Number wrong. 

In other words, if each correct item counts 1 point, the subject 
should be penalized .76 of a point for each mistake. If the indi- 
vidual blanks are now scored by this formula with speed and 
accuracy weighted in this fashion, these weighted scores correlate 
with the criterion to the extent of .71, which is considerably bet- 
ter than the correlation of .60 that was obtained with speed alone. 
Hence weighting the two variables in this way materially im- 
proves the prediction of the criterion on the basis of the test 
scores. 

In fact, for a problem like the present one it is not necessary 
to compute the partial correlations by the usual procedure. It is 
feasible to employ an equation actually derived from partial cor- 
relation theory and compute the weight that should he applied to 
die number of mistakes [13]. The formula is: 

Weighted score - R + CW 

in which R is the number right, W the number wrong, and G a 
constant The formula for C is as follows: 

(TR {fTE Trw ^ ^iw) 

o’Tf {nw ^Rw rm) 

cr^means the standard deviation of the right scores; means the 
correlation between criterion (I) and number right; means 
the correlation between number right and number wrong, etc. 
It can be shown that if the weight is derived in this fashion and 
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tlie results are scored accordingly, the correlation between the 
test and the criterion will be higher than if the errors are weighted 
in any other way. 

Reliability of Tests 

Repetition of Test. The test score is only an approximate 
measure of the ability in question. It is impossible for an ordinary 
test to be so devised that it will conform absolutely to all of the 
principles described in the preceding part of the chapter. Slight 
differences— in difficulty of items, for instance — are practically 
unavoidable. If a person makes a certain score in intelligence, it 
is somewhat inaccurate to say that this is his real score. Suppose 
that, instead of comprising 50 items, the test comprises a million. 
The latter test will probably give a more typical picture of the 
individuars ability. The results of the former set of items may 
deviate appreciably from the results of the latter. It is a question 
of how reliable a sample of the particular mental performance is 
embodied in the brief test. Or suppose that the same subjects 
take the same test over again. It may be found that their second 
scores are appreciably different from their initial scores. The 
crucial point, however, is whether in the second test the subjects 
maintain approximately their initial relative standing; in otlier 
words, whether a subject who makes a. good score in the first test 
does likewise in the second, and vice versa. 

The problem is analogous to that of ascertaining the reliability 
of some physical instrument. Suppose with a steel tape we meas- 
ure the length of some objects such as a table and a desk and 
find them 60 and 58 inches respectively. Then we measure them 
again with the same tape and secure nearly the same results. If, 
on the other hand, we use a cloth tape we may find the desk 
longer than the table on the second occasion simply because we 
stretched the tape more when measuring the desk. Thus we may 
say that the steel tape is reliable and the cloth tape unreliable. 
By the same token we measure a considerable number of people 
with a mental test on two occasions and ascertain whether the 
person who does well on the first occasion does well on the sec- 
ond; i.e., we correlate the first and second administration of the 
test. If the correlation is high, say upward of .80, we feel that the 
test is fairly reliable. 
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Tills method of computing reliability may be vitiated by the 
effect of practice. Some subjects may profit by the practice more 
than otliers and thus suggest unreliability of the test, whereas the 
result may reflect merely the difference between the subjects in 
learning by experience. This in itself might be interesting, but it 
could better be investigated directly. This difBculty is especially 
marked with tests where a subject can memorize certain items. 
For routine performance, such as canceling symbols on a page, 
repetition of the test may be an adequate method for determining 
reliability. 

Anotlier difficulty with the test retest method may be noted. 
The subjects may change many items but go in both directions— 
that is, change some that were incorrect so that they are now cor- 
rect, and vice versa — so that the total scores are about the same. 
Thus technically the test would show high reliability although 
the subjects were not very consistent about their performance. 
In cases where this might be suspected it would be advisable to 
examine the individual items for changed responses. In a test of 
tact in which the subject indicates what one should do in certain 
situations, the reliability on the basis of test retest was .74. How- 
ever, out of the 42 items, the average subject changed about 10 
when selecting the best course of action, and between 11 and 12 
when selecting the worst [4]. 

Correlating Two Forms of Test. Instead of actually repeating 
the same test it may be prepared in two parallel forms which are 
presumably comparable in difficulty. As suggested earlier, when 
test items are made up and their difficulty is measured, usually 
many more are evaluated than are necessary for a single test. 
It is dius possible to construct two forms of about the same dif- 
ficulty by pairing each item in the first form with a similar one 
in the second. Correlating one form with the other to determine 
reliability obviates the difficulties caused by practice. 

Split-half Method. Instead of constructing tests in two forms 
or giving the same test twice, one form may be given but divided 
into two parts for the computation of reliability. If a test com- 
prises 100 items the first half may be correlated with the last 
half. This would be feasible in a work limit test in which all the 
subjects attempted all the items. In a time limit test some subiects 
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would not get as far along in the second half as would others and 
comparison between the two halves would be meaningless. 

A common practice is to number the items and constitute one 
half of the test from the odd-numbered items and the other half 
from the even-numbered items. This computation may be facili- 
tated by having the places for the answers on the test blank stag- 
gered so tliat the odd ones will be in one column and the even 
in another. One possible shortcoming of this procedure is that 
it gives no notion of day-to-day reliability, i.e., whether the test 
is seriously affected by daily condition, mood, and the like. How- 
ever, the other advantages of this procedure outweigh this diffi- 
culty so that it is widely used. With this split-half method we are 
actually computing the reliability of half a test. If the test has 100 
items we correlate the first, third, fifth, and so on, with the second, 
fourth, and sixth. We are simply correlating 50 items with 50 items 
and getting the reliability of a 50-item test. A simple formula is 
available that corrects this reliability coefficient to give what it 
would have been if we had correlated 100 items with another 
100. The formula is: 

2r 

1 + f 

where r is the correlation between the odd- and even-numbered 
items. Incidentally, by a slight extension of this formula we can 
determine how the reliability of any test can be raised by in- 
creasing its length by any designated amount. On occasion we 
may be dissatisfied with the reliability of a test and wish to in- 
crease it by making the test longer. 

Causes of Unreliability. Some studies have been made of the 
factors which contribute to reliability or unreliability of tests. 
Some of these are reported by Symonds [12] and also summarized 
by Guilford [6]. A few of the main factors may be noted. The 
length of the test was just mentioned. The narrower the range 
of difficulty of the items the greater the reliability because very 
difficult items add nothing. Interdependent items reduce the re- 
liability. Such items are passed or failed together and this is about 
the same thing as reducing the length of the test. More objective 
scoring promotes greater reliability. A large element of chance in 
answering decreases reliability. For example, with a true and 
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false test the reliability was .84. When the number of alternative 
responses was seven, this same test had a reliability of .91. As the 
material is more homogeneous the reliability increases. If the 
subjects have had more common experience, the reliability will 
be greater because they have been exposed to the same things. 
Anything leading to misinterpretation of an item is undesirable, 
such as emotional coloring of words or poor sentence construction. 
Variations in set such as speed vs. accuracy should be avoided. 
Variation in incentive is another undesirable factor. Perseveration 
or carry-over of some emotional experience or some distraction 
may produce unreliability. Accidents such as the breaking of a 
pencil, or illness, worry, or excitement may be factors. Cheating 
or coaching are possible elements. 

It is thus essential after a test has been devised to investigate 
its reliability before putting it into practical use. In dealing with 
different groups of employees or applicants, we want always to 
apply the same mental measurement, just as in determining the 
dimensions of different house lots we prefer to use a tape that is 
always 100 feet long. If an unreliable test seems to indicate voca- 
tional aptitude with one group of employees, it may utterly fail 
to have any prognostic value with another group. 

Summary 

Mental tests such as are used for predicting vocational apti- 
tude are devices for measuring a typical sample of mental or 
motor performance. Their administration may involve the exam- 
ination of one individual at a time or of a group of subjects simul- 
taneously. The latter procedure saves much time, although there 
is more chance for the subject to fail to follow directions and 
there is less opportunity for clinical observation of his extraneous 
reactions. With a small number of subjects, however, and ample 
floor space, the group test has most of the advantages of the in- 
dividual test. The subject s response may be oral, it may be written 
on a blank, or it may involve some performance with implements 
or apparatus. The type of response may depend on the wording 
of the question, the location of the answer, tire selection of the 
answer from alternatives, or matching. Tests are given with either 
a time limit or a work limit. The former is generally used in grotip 
tests; tlie latter cannot be used unless the subjects can be trusted 
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to record their own times* It is not feasible to have the examiner 
record the individual subjects times in the work limit method 
unless these times are relatively long, as in the omnibus”" test. 
The time limit must be sufficiently short so that no subjects will 
quite finish. Otherwise it will be impossible to differentiate be- 
tween the proficiency of those who complete the test. Work and 
time limits yield similar results. Certain general precautions must 
be observed in test procedure, such as maintaining standard 
conditions, having the subject in a cooperative attitude, and hav- 
ing the examiner perfectly familiar with the technique so that 
the test will go smoothly. 

In selecting test material all items of a given kind may be of 
approximately equal difficulty with the emphasis placed on speed, 
or they may increase in difficulty with the emphasis on ultimate 
level of attainment or 'power.” The material is usually arranged 
to group together items of a given sort so as to facilitate separate 
scoring, but sometimes the different kinds of items are intermixed. 
This ''omnibus” form of test may present all items of a given type 
of approximately equal difficulty (cycle omnibus) or the items 
may increase in difficulty throughout the test (spiral omnibus). 
In preparing a test, alternative material of the same difficulty as 
tlie original must be provided to meet the situation if blanks reach 
the hands of subjects before they are tested. The test must be sen- 
sitive, i.e., give a wide range of scores. This can be accomplished 
by having a considerable number of items in the test and having 
it of appropriate difficulty, neither extremely easy nor very hard, 
for the group taking it. 

Test instructions must be kept absolutely standard and con- 
stant whenever the test is used. They should be sufficiently clear 
to enable the subjects to understand perfectly what is wanted. 
It is well to come down to the lowest intellectual level present 
in the group. Instructions usually comprise explanation, illustra- 
tion, and practice. It is important to determine how ability in a 
test is influenced by practice and to decide how much practice 
should be given before the actual performance on which die sub- 
ject is scored. Printed instructions are usually preferable to oral 
because of their more rigidly standard chaiacter. Incentive while 
taking tests must be kept at a maximum in order to keep it con- 
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stant. This may be done by the instructions or by utilizing 
various motives such as pride, cooperation, or competition. 

The scoring of tests must be unequivocal so that different per- 
sons scoring the same subject s blank will obtain identical results. 
The blank may be arranged with a view to ease of scoring by 
means of stencils, by the location of the answers in convenient 
fashion, or by a separate answer pad. Other possibilities are to 
have the pad prescored on the back or to use a machine which 
integrates the pencil marks electrically. In obtaining a final score 
for a test, the question of die relative importance of speed and 
accuracy arises. Sometimes speed is stressed and accuracy neg- 
lected, sometimes the reverse, and sometimes both are com- 
bined into a single score. This may be done purely arbitrarily or, 
in some instances, by considering the probability of getting cor- 
rect answers by guessing. The best procedure is to correlate 
speed and accuracy separately with the vocational or other cri- 
terion and weight them by the partial correlation technique. 
Scores combined in this manner will give a more valid prediction 
of the criterion than those combined in any other way. 

Before a test is put into practical use its reliability should be 
determined. This may be done by giving it twice, by administering 
two forms of the test, or by splitting the single test into two 
halves, and correlating the two scores obtained by any of these 
procedures. If these correlations are high, the test may then be 
used with impunity in employment research. 
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Chapter VI 


THE CRITERION 

Necessity 

Basis for Evaluating Tests. Mental tests, like other instruments, 
do not always serve the purpose for which they are designed. 
A radio transmitter may have ample power and a good antenna 
and yet be unable to put a satisfactory signal into Australia. 
A mental test may be reliable, objective, and fool-proof, and still 
fail utterly to separate tlie sheep from the goats in the stitching 
room. The psychologist is no more omniscient than the electrical 
engineer. In either case it is necessary to give the instrument an 
actual trial and see if it does what it is supposed to do, Con- 
sequently, before psychological tests can be validly used for em- 
ployment purposes they must themselves be tested by compar- 
ing, in a typical group of workers, eflSciency in the tests with 
efBciency in the job. This implies two measures for each person 
on whom the tests are standardized — ^liis test score and some 
figure that represents his occupational efiiciency. This latter — the 
thing by which the tests are actually evaluated and the thing 
which it is desired ultimately to be able to predict — is technically 
called the criterion. 

The need, however, is not merely for a criterion as such, 
but for one that is as reliable and accurate as possible. The value 
of the entire project depends upon it, because it is the standard 
used in evaluating the tests. If die criterion is inaccurate, the 
tests designed to predict it will be proportionately inaccurate. 
In an actual instance where the criterion consisted of estimates 
by the foreman, this particular individual had a bias in favor 
of the older employees. What he turned in was essentially a 
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ranking on the basis of age. The research staff took this criterion 
at its face value and set about to develop tests ’which ’would 
correlate witli it. After considerable research they had a battery 
which did show a respectable validity. The result of all this 
was tliat they could now give these tests to a group of applicants 
and make a pretty accurate prediction as to tlie applicanf s age- 
information which could, of course, have been obtained much 
more expeditiously by other means. Similarly if production figures 
used as a criterion are based on piecework rates that have been 
unscientifically and carelessly determined, the tests will not pre- 
dict proficiency in that work. For the best that the tests can do 
is to predict the criterion by which they are evaluated. If the 
criterion is inadequate, the entire project is resting on shifting 
sands. Hence every effort should be made to get the best possible 
data regarding the workers’ ability in the job and to handle 
these data in the best scientific fashion once they are obtained. 

Insuring Availability of the Criterion. Before undertaking a 
project of this sort, it is well to make certain that the criterion 
will be available when needed. One should ascertain whether 
production records are kept in such a form that they can be 
utilized or whether foremen and other supeiwisory executives 
are willing to cooperate in making ratings. If the tests are given 
to applicants for employment rather than present employees, 
it is well to initiate at the outset some procedure for following 
up those tested (cf. p. 280). As a matter of fact, it is a good policy, 
when possible, to obtain the criterion in advance of any testing 
at all. If many employees are tested with the understanding that 
subsequently the foreman will rate them and the foreman dies, 
the efforts will have been largely wasted. One of die committees 
that approached the problem of tests for aviators in 1917 gave 
a considerable range of tests to a large number of cadets at one 
of the ground schools; the understanding was that these men 
would be sent to a flying field from which a subsequent record 
of their progress could be obtained. Many of them, however, were 
sent directly to France for their flying instruction so that it was 
impossible to obtain the criterion. A few experiences of this sort 
impress the psychologist with the importance of making certain 
of die criterion in advance or at least insuring its ultimate avail- 
ability before undertaking any testing project. 
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' Typss of Criteria. Criteria may be classified as objective and 
subjective. The former involves actual daily production on tlie 
job or sometimes a work sample, that is, a standardized sample 
of tire job done under observation which can be graded as to 
quantity or quality. The subjective criterion involves direct judg- 
ment of the individual and his performance. For this purpose the 
judge must actually know him and have seen him in action. If 
several criteria are available in a given case, there then arises 
the problem of reducing them to common terms and combining 
them into a single figure. These topics will be discussed in order. 

Production Figures 

Production is after all the most obvious criterion. It is the 
thing which the management is ultimately interested in predict- 
ing and under favorable conditions is probably the best indica- 
tion of a man s ability in the job. In many instances production 
figures are comparatively easy to obtain because production 
records are kept for purposes of making out the payroll. In 
operations like checking, pasting, assembling, and making vari- 
ous parts of shoes, garments, or tires, a record of the mirnber 
of pieces done per unit time is often available. Some machines 
such as looms carry automatic counters that record the number 
of operations performed. Sales records are frequently available 
for persons in the marketing end of industry. Records may be 
kept of the number of pounds of mail distributed by a postal 
clerk per unit time or the average daily revenue of taxi drivers. 
Even in evaluating a foreman s efficiency the production of his 
department may be significant. It goes without saying that an 
adequate sample of production should be secured. Common 
practice is to determine the production per hour based on rec- 
ords for several hundred hours. 

Rather wide ranges of ability as indicated by production are 
often discovered under industrial conditions. Operators punching 
Hollerith cards vary from 28 to 133 cards per hour. The fastest 
operator is thus almost five times as efficient as the slowest 
In various operations in shoe manufacture, the ratios of best 
to worst vary from 1.5 to 2. Among coal miners the best produce 
almost 12 times as much as the worst. An extreme case is insur- 
ance solicitors; in this field men with equal experience vary to 
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such an extent that one. man sells 850 times as much as another. 
It is these wide differences in production that it is desired to 
predict. 

Workers' Attitude. There are, however, a number of points 
that should be scrutinized in a given situation before the pro- 
duction criterion is accepted as adequate. In the first place, the 
attitude of the worker toward his work must be considered. His 
production record is not a true measure of his ability in the job 
unless he devotes his best effoi't to the job. This implies that 
he is industrious rather tlian lazy, that he is not sick or worried 
or engrossed in other matters, and that he has ample incentive 
to bring out his maximum endeavor. Some of these contingencies 
it may be impossible to ascertain, but frequently the foreman 
or supervisor will have a more or less personal touch with the 
men and be able to supply this information. In obtaining esti- 
mates by foremen, such points as the above will sometimes be 
covered if they think them important. 

As to actual incentive, this is to an appreciable extent assured 
in the case of pieceworkers. These workers are paid so much 
per unit of work — i.e., their wage depends directly on what they 
do — and hence in most cases they will do their best in order to 
have a large pay envelope. Even in the case of pieceworkers, 
however, the foremans judgment is by no means unnecessary, 
for there are instances of “stereotyping of outpuf" in which, in 
spite of the possibility of more pay, men voluntarily limit their 
production. It appears that a worker will exert himself up to 
what seems a reasonable limit; beyond tliis the discomfort and 
Inconvenience involved in doing more prevent him from reach- 
ing a higher level of proficiency. There is a balance between the 
woiiJi-whileness and the exertion of the job. Special cases like the 
following may be encountered. Adolescent girls in a garment 
manufacturing shop threaded needles for the more skilled work- 
ers and were paid on a piece-rate basis. The installation of a 
bonus system did not increase production as had been anticipated. 
It developed subsequently that because these girls were minors 
their parents made them bring their pay envelopes home un- 
opened; the girls received only an “allowance’' by their parents. 
Hence, if they did more work it was the parents who received 
the bonus. When tlie girls were assigned a quota considerably 
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above the average level of performance and told that after they 
had finished the quota they could go home for the day, most of 
them were through at 2:00 p. m. In cases like this, obviously the 
production records would constitute a very poor criterion. 

This question of attitude is usually a much more serious prob- 
lem ill the case of day work in which the person is paid a flat 
time rate regardless of the amount of work done. It may be neces- 
sary for him merely to keep moving in order to hold the job. 
Often no official record is kept of his performance, although it is 
sometimes possible to collate such figures from time slips. iVhere 
the time rate is flexible it might seem that a man s rate would 
indirectly reflect production, but it is just about as apt to reflect 
his length of service, his aggressiveness in asking for a raise, the 
size of his family, or his consanguinity with the foreman. Some- 
times records are kept with a view to determining when to pro- 
mote the worker or to raise the time rate. In such instances the 
incentive is partially obtained. But the production of day workers 
is at best a precarious criterion. 

Equivalent Units of Production. Another problem is whethei’ 
the units of production used in determining the scores of differ- 
ent men in the same occupation are equivalent. If all the workers 
involved in a given study are doing exactly the same job— -e.g., 
all making a 6-inch tire or attaching number 3 labels or type- 
writing form letter number 5 — the actual numbers of pieces done 
per hour by different individuals are of course satisfactory units 
by which to compare those individuals. If, however, one is build- 
ing a 6-mch tire and another a 7-inch, if one is pasting small 
labels and another large, if one is typewriting short letters and 
another long letters, it is not fair to compare them in terms of 
tires or labels or letters, Likewise, a salesmans production may 
be influenced by the difficulty of the territoiy, by competition, 
by prejudice, or by whetlier he sells furniture or notions. In some 
such cases it may be possible to divide the work into smaller 
comparable units, such as number of lines typewritten or even 
number of strokes made, if appropriate recording devices are 
attached to the machine- In ofher cases recourse may be had to 
the results of the time study that has been made in setting piece- 
work rates. If the rate has been set so that a piece that takes 
twice as long as another is given twice the pay, then the pay 
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per hour is a reliable index of production. In other instances it 
may be better to take production as a percentage of the standard 
set by time study. If, for instance, die standard is 50 units per 
hour and the worker does 60 units, his score is 120 per cent, 
whereas if he does only 40, his score is 80 per cent. For opera- 
tors of power sewing machines, for example, there were available 
for each worker ^'earned hours/' .that is, the time set by the com- 
pany for completing the given unit of work. This figure was based 
on time and motion studies. There were also available the ""block 
hours” which the worker actually required in order to complete 
the unit. The former was divided by the latter to obtain an index 
of efficiency. If the time study has been properly made, tills seems 
to be a fair way to secure comparative production figures. 

In operations where persons work together as a team — ^for ex- 
ample, in building tires or folding tablecloths— from the stand- 
point of one workers production the team-mate constitutes an 
extraneous factor. The slower worker of the pair may set the pace, 
or the faster one may do so providing the inferior one can keep 
up. When the same individual worked with two teams folding 
tablecloths ill a laundry, the team production in one case was 35 
per cent better than in die other [3, J68]. In some operations it 
may not be a question of two workers collaborating simulta- 
neously but rather operating in sequence. The production of the 
second one is contingent upon that of the first and would not be 
an appropriate criterion for the second. Lack of materials is a 
similar variable that might invalidate production criteria. At 
any rate, obtaining the criterion is more difficult under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Experience. Varied amounts of experience on the part of the 
workers may invalidate the results. Those who have not been 
at the job long enough to reach their maximum efficiency natu- 
rally will not have a record that is typical of what their innate 
ability will enable them to do. All such cases should be dis- 
covered if possible, and allowance made or their results excluded. 
They may be located frequently on the basis of the foremans 
judgment. Sometimes, in a given job, a study of the records of 
new workers can establish about how long a time is required, on 
the average, before maximum efficiency is attained. The results 
of men who have not worked at the job this length of time may 
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be excluded. Or it may be possible, on the basis of the record 
of the individual in question over a considerable time, to deter- 
mine whether he is still improving or has reached his maximum. 
At any rate, attention must be given to this factor of experience. 
If workers are used who have had time to reach their maximum 
eificiency and if records of piecework production are accumulated 
over several weeks and reduced to pieces per hour, a satisfactory 
criterion will generally be obtained. 

Combinations of Production Data. Sometimes the objective 
criterion involves production data of various sorts which must 
be combined in some way. This was time in an investigation of 
retail selling [5, 80 ], Some of the items contributing to a criterion 
for this type of work were number of sales; average amount of 
purchases; actual credit; total credit of the individual plus the 
department credit; total net sales, that is, gross sales minus 
total ci*edit; daily sales quota, namely, the salary divided by the 
average selling cost for the department; number of days of sell- 
ing, that is, the number of days worked; the actual quota; 
any bonus obtained for selling more than the quota; extra 
selling costs, that is, special bonus for selling slow-moving items; 
cost per cent, that is, the total salary divided by the total net 
sales; clerical errors; handwriting errors; errors in computation; 
grades by the service shopper who went around incognito pur- 
chasing from the sales people; a sales rating based on tlie past 
few months; and finally actual salary. These items, which with a 
few exceptions were objective, were combined into a final total 
to constitute the actual criterion used. In using production data 
for a criterion the problem may arise of the comparative impor- 
tance of speed and accuracy or quantity and quality. It may be 
feasible to combine the two into a single score as the production 
criterion. For instance, in punching Hollerith cards it was found 
diat 13.7 cards could be punched while one error was being 
corrected. Consequently in determining the production of the 
operators 13.7 cards were subtracted from the score for every 
error made. 

Work Samrijes 

Rather than using day-to-day production as a criterion, in some 
cases it is preferable to employ work samples. These utilize 
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per hour is a reliable index of production. In other instances it 
may be better to take production as a percentage of the standard 
set by time study. If, for instance, the standard is 50 units per 
hour and the worker does 60 units, his score is 120 per cent, 
whereas if he does only 40, his score is 80 per cent. For opera- 
tors of power sewing machines, for example, there were available 
for each worker ‘'earned hours,"’ that is, the time set by the com- 
pany for completing the given unit of work. This figure was based 
on time and motion studies. There were also available the “clock 
hours” which the worker actually required in order to complete 
the unit. The former was divided by the latter to obtain an index 
of efficiency. If the time study has been properly made, this seems 
to be a fair way to secure comparative production figures. 

In operations where persons work together as a team — ^for ex- 
ample, in building tires or folding tablecloths — from the stand- 
point of one worker’s production the team-mate constitutes an 
extraneous factor. The slower worker of the pair may set the pace, 
or the faster one may do so providing the inferior one can keep 
up. When the same individual worked with two teams folding 
tablecloths in a laundry, the team production in one case was 35 
per cent better than in the other [3, J6S]. In some operations it 
may not be a question of two workers collaborating simulta- 
neously but rather operating in sequence. The production of the 
second one is contingent upon that of the first and would not be 
an appropriate criterion for the second. Lack of materials is a 
similar variable that might invalidate production criteria. At 
any rate, obtaining the criterion is more difficult under such cir- 
cumstances. '■ 

Experience. Varied amounts of experience on the part of the 
workers may invalidate the results. Those who have not been 
at the job long enough to reach their maximum efficiency natu- 
rally will not have a record that is typical of what their innate 
ability will enable them to do. All such cases should be dis- 
covered if possible, and allowance made or their results excluded. 
They may be located frequently on the basis of the foremans 
judgment. Sometimes, in a given job, a study of the records of 
new workers can establish about how long a time is required, on 
the average, before maximum efficiency is attained. The results 
of men who have not worked at the job this length of time may 
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be excluded. Or it may be possible, on the basis of th.e record 
of the individual in question over a considerable time, to deter- 
mine whether he is still improving or has reached his maximum. 
At any rate, attention must be given to this factor of experience. 
If workers are used who have had time to reach their maximum 
efficiency and if records of piecework production are accumulated 
over several weeks and reduced to pieces per hour, a satisfactory 
criterion will generally be obtained. 

Combinations of Production Data. Sometimes the objective 
criterion involves production data of various sorts which must 
be combined in some way. This was true in an investigation of 
retail selling [5, SO]. Some of tlie items contributing to a criterion 
for tliis type of work were number of sales; average amount of 
purchases; actual credit; total credit of the individual plus the 
department credit; total net sales, that is, gross sales minus 
total credit; daily sales quota, namely, the salary divided by the 
average selling cost for the department; number of days of sell- 
ing, that is, the number of days worked; the actual quota; 
any bonus obtained for selling more than the quota; extra 
selling costs, tliat is, special bonus for selling slow-moving items; 
cost per cent, that is, the total salary divided by the total net 
sales; clerical errors; handwriting errors; errors in computation; 
grades by tlie service shopper who went around incognito pur- 
chasing from the sales people; a sales rating based on the past 
few months; and finally actual salary. These items, which with a 
few exceptions were objective, were combined into a final total 
to constitute the actual criterion used. In using production data 
for a criterion the problem may arise of the comparative impor- 
tance of speed and accuracy or quantity and quality. It may be 
feasible to combine the two into a single score as the production 
criterion. For instance, in punching Hollerith cards it was found 
that 13.7 cards could be punched while one error was being 
corrected. Consequently in determining the production of the 
operators 13.7 cards were subtracted from the score for every 
error made. , 

■ ..WoBK- S amples 

Rather than using day-to-day production as a criterion, in some 
cases it is preferable to employ work samples. These utilize 
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certain products made by the worker which can be evaluated 
by persons who do not know him and without his being present. 
In evaluating the Minnesota Mechanical Abilities Tests, students 
in a sheet metal shop made a foot scraper, a cookie cutter, a 
rectangular box, a dustpan, and a funnel. These products were 
graded by expert judges and the grades used as a criterion [4, 
147]. Similar procedures were followed in printing and wood- 
working. The subjects set standard pages of type or made stand- 
ard products such as a ruler, a gameboard, or a towel rack, and 
these were evaluated by expert judges. Similar work samples 
have been used by the U.S. Employment Service for adding- 
machine operators, calculating-machine operators and card- 
piinch-machine operators. 

In work samples it is essential that the sample be typical. 
With calculating-machine operators a sample of addition alone 
would be inadequate because the operators have to do a great 
deal of multiplication. Hence it is necessary to do something in 
the way of job analysis in order to determine which aspects of 
the work are the most typical, and to devise the sample accord- 
ingly, Some question may be raised as to classifying the work 
sample as an objective criterion because it necessitates judgments 
of experts regarding the products and such judgments are neces- 
sarily subjective. However, the judgments are subdivided to in- 
clude various detailed aspects of the product, with a detailed 
quantitative rating for each aspect. After all, the, important con- 
sideration is the reliability of the criterion rather than its classi- 
fication. 

Reliability of Objective Criteria. In dealing with production 
figures effort should be made to determine the reliability of the 
data. This is the same kind of problem as that encountered with 
test scores (cf. p. 164). If production per hour is computed for 
one week it may likewise be computed for another similar period 
and the two measures correlated. If workmen who have relatively 
high production per hour during one week have a similar high 
production during another week, and vice versa- — if the cor- 
relation between the records for the two weeks is large — this 
production criterion may be considered reliable. Similarly with 
work samples, results on two of the items made by the subjects-— 
the cookie cutter and the funnel— may be correlated, or the 
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evaluation of tlie product by one expert may be correlated with 
that by another expert. In actual practice , reliable production 
criteria are found more often than are reliable estimates by fore- 
men. This is probably due to the fact that the former data are 
more objective than the latter and do not involve personal idio- 
syncrasies on the part of the foreman making tlie estimate. More 
reliable estimates of a person s height could be made with an 
objective yardstick than by combining the subjective judgments 
of his acquaintances. If it were always possible to obtain the 
production record under ideal conditions conforming to the 
various factors outlined above, estimates by foremen probably 
could be dispensed with. Unfortunately this is seldom the case. 

Estimates by Superiors 

Estimates by an employee s superiors are almost always avail- 
able as criteria. Practically every member of a concern's person- 
nel is 'under” somebody else. There is someone who exercises 
a certain amount of supervision over him and who has some 
notion as to the kind of work he is doing and his value to the 
company. If this superior has watched the man as closely as 
he ought, is willing to make estimates, and is sufficiently careful 
in making them, they are of some value. The type of estimates 
to be discussed in this connection should be distinguished, how- 
ever, from the systematic rating scales to be presented in a 
subsequent chapter. These latter involve the separate judgment 
of a considerable number of traits that are not measurable by 
mental tests, and the ratings are used in lieu of test procedure. 
In the present connection the estimate usually is of only one 
thing, an overall judgment such as "efficiency in the job,” and it 
is an estimate of something that it is hoped to predict by means 
of tests. The estimates tliat form the basis of the criterion are 
not usually as complicated or as extensive as those involved in 
rating scales. , ' 

Suppose that one or moi*e foremen^ are going to make esti- 

^ In the following discussion, estimates of foremen will be mentioned for 
the most part. While perhaps the majority of instances encountered in actual 
practice involve estimates of industrial workers by their foremen, the same 
principles apply to office workers rated by their managers and supervisors, 
or to executives or salesmen rated by their superiors. While foremen's esti- 
mates are used for purposes of illustration, tlie methods described are of 
general application. 
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mates of a given group of workmen. There are several ways oi 
proceeding to the actual process of judging. The men may be 
grouped into a number of classes, they may be arranged in order 
from best to worst, or they may be rated systematically on a 
linear scale. 

Estimates by Grouping. The simplest and likewise the least 
reliable method of making these estimates is to divide the men 
into groups on the basis of their ability. Sometimes as few as two 
groups are used. The foreman is directed to divide his men into 
good and poor. He may do this by making out two lists himself 
or he may be given a list of all the men and be asked to check 
it with appropriate symbols. The difficulty with this procedure is 
that it assumes a dichotomy between good and poor, whereas 
ordinarily all degrees of ability are represented. Moreover, these 
data do not lend tliemselves to careful statistical treatment. The 
most that can be done is to compute the average test score 
made by each group and note whether die good workers exceed 
the poor workers in test scores, whereas it is highly desirable 
to use the procedure of correlation in order to be able to predict 
the probability of success in the job on the basis of the tests. 
Matters may be somewhat improved, if only two groups are to 
be used, by selecting smaller groups at the extremes of ability. 
If there are 100 men it may be better to select the 25 best and 
the 25 worst than to pick die 50 good and the 50 poor. This 
obviates to some extent the assumption of a dichotomy, although 
even within an extreme group there are doubtless marked differ- 
ences in ability. The average test scores made by the two ex- 
treme groups probably will differ more than the average scores 
made by the two groups that comprise all the men — providing 
the tests are of any value at all. It may be possible to assign some 
arbitrary value to each group and compute a rough correlation 
coefficient which will be meaningful. 

In making estimates by grouping, it is desirable, however, to 
have more than two groups. The foremen may be directed to 
divide the men into three groups-— good, average, and poor. A 
five-group arrangement is quite common. One class is labeled 
"outstanding, among the best workers in the depaitmenf"; die 
second, ""superior, above average but not outstanding”; the diird 
is ""average, neither superior nor inferior”; the fourdi, ""below aver- 
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age but not poor”; and ttie fifth, '"among the poorest workmen in 
the department.” In general, tlie more groups the better, up to 
a certain limit; because ability in the job is actually a continuous 
variable — i.e., tliere is a continuous gradation from worst to 
best — and the use of more groups gives a closer approach to such 
continuity. A classification into ten groups is fairly satisfactory 
because in correlation procedure the measures are often grouped 
into as few as ten classes. An important statistical consideration 
is involved with reference to the size of tlie groups. We know 
from the results of measurements of large numbers of human 
teits that tliere are usually more people of average ability tlian 
of any other degree, and that as we go up or down toward the 
extremes the numbers decrease so that there are very few with 
extremely good or extremely poor ability. This idea of the normal 
frequency curve is discussed below. This same thing holds true 
for most occupational abilities, and theoretically the foremans 
estimates should comprise a large middle class with smaller 
classes above and below it, and still smaller classes above and 
below these. However, this concept is probably too complicated 
for the average foreman who is making the ratings; it is perhaps 
better either to neglect it or else to get the ratings in a quantitative 
form as described below and then make the proper divisions if 
this seems desirable. If the method of grouping is to be used at 
all, the safest rule is probably to use as many groups as possible 
(up to some reasonable limit such as twenty) and specify them 
by careful qualitative description. 

Estimates by Ranking. A somewhat better procedure than die 
foregoing is the method of ranks or order of merit. It consists 
of arranging the individuals in order from best to worst. The 
names may be written on cards and the cards arranged in order, 
or die names may be in an alphabetical list and numbered.^ 
This method is simple and lends itself readily to subsequent 
statistical treatment of the results, for it is possible to rank test 

“ It is possible to assign two or more persons the same rank if desired. In 
such cases, however, for statistical reasons they must each be assigned a 
rank obtained by averaging the ranks they would have received if the}^ dif- 
fered slightly. For instance, if they are tied for tliird and fourtli place, they 
should both be ranked 3.5 and the next inferior should be 5. If three per- 
sons are tied for fifth, sixth, and seventlr places, they should all be ranked 
6 and the next person below them 8. 
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scores similarly and correlate the two sets of ranks. However, 
this method overlooks one thing. There is nothing to indicate 
whether the steps between successive pairs of ranks are equal 
or otherwise, and in handling the data the only possible procedure 
is to assume that they are equal. It must be assumed that the 
man ranked 1 is just as much superior to the man ranked 2 as 
the latter is to the man ranked 3. As a matter of fact, this may 
not be the case. Suppose that the actual values of the three best 
persons in occupational ability or test score or anything else are 
represented by tlie numbers 75, 60, and 59. In the rank method 
they will be marked 1, 2, and 3, and the assumption made that 
tlie difference between 75 and 60 is the same as that between 
60 and 59. This assumption entirely obscures the comparatively 
great superiority of the first individual. Nevertheless, if there is a 
considerable number of men in the group that is being ranked, 
this assumption of equal steps will not make such a tremendous 
difference. Inasmuch as the method is simple and easily adminis- 
tered, it is widely used. 

A variation of the ranking method or one which at least involves 
comparison between the individuals is the paired comparison 
method. If there are ten people in the group to be rated, instead 
of being ranked from one to ten each person is compared witli 
every other one of the ten, i.e., 45 comparisons. The foreman is 
given these names in pairs and is asked to indicate in each case 
wdiich of the two is the better workman. In the present example 
each workman has the opportunity to be chosen nine times in 
comparison with the others. Merely totaling the frequency with 
wliich each one is chosen gives an index of his comparative 
standing. This method is somewhat more systematic than the 
ranking procedure for compaidng the workmen with each other. 

Estimates on a Linear Scale. Linear scale estimates are usually 
the most desirable. A blank is provided on which the names of 
the men to be rated are typed at tlie left; each name is followed 
by a line of uniform length. The foreman makes a check mark 
at some point along tliis line to indicate his |udgment. The right 
end of the line may indicate highest ability and the left end 
lowest ability. The farther to the right the mark is placed the 
better man it indicates. Inasmuch as the lines are of uniform 
length it is possible, after the ratings have been made, to con- 
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vert them into' figures by measuring the distance of each check 
mark from the left. 

While the linear scale may be presented in the above form with 
a mere indication of extremes, it is better to give some notion 
of the intermediate steps, and, although the ultimate figures take 
no account of them, to provide classes or other specifications as 
a guide to the person making the estimates. One method is to 
have the blank ruled into a number of columns. There may be 
three columns headed ^poor,” 'average,” and "good,” either of 
uniform width or with the "average” column wider than the other 
two. A five-column arrangement has been found quite satisfactory 
although it has no theoretical superiority to other arrangements 
that might be devised. A portion of this blank appears as follows: 


Name 

Lowest 

Fifth 

Next 

Lowest 

Fifth 

Middle 

Fifth 

Next 

Flighest 

Fifth 

Highest 

1 Fifth 

Adams * 

Andrews 

Briggs 






















It is well to arrange the width of the columns in some convenient 
unit. The blank is accompanied by directions such as the follow- 
ing: "Imagine all the men you have ever known who worked 
at this job divided into five classes with reference to their ability 
in tlie job — ^a highest fifth, a next highest fifth, a middle or aver- 
age fifth, a next lowest fifth, and a lowest fifth. Put a cross some- 
where along the line after each mans name to indicate in which 
group he belongs. Moreover, if he stands high in a group place 
the cross toward the right of the column, and if he stands low 
in that group, place the cross toward the left. In other words, 
the greater a mans ability in the job the farther to the right 
the cross is to be placed.” This sort of explanation is usually 
intelligible to the average foreman, but it is well to discuss the 
matter with him and bring out any misunderstandings on his 
part, After a blank like the above has been marked, it is a simple 
matter to measure the distance of each mark from the left edge 
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of the left column in some convenient unit such as millimeters 
or fractions of an inch. This yields a quantitative expression of 
the ability in question. If the measures are to be grouped ulti- 
mately for a statistical treatment into, say, 10 or 15 classes of 
equal size, a transparent stencil ruled with 10 or 15 columns and 
numbered at the top may be placed over tlie blank. Each check 
mark is noted with reference to the column of the stencil in 
which it falls and the number at the top of that column is 
recorded as the criterion score. 

Another scheme for indicating intermediate steps between the 
extremes of ability is to put descriptive adjectives along the line 
on wliich the rating is to be made. This is called the graphic scale 
technique. If, for instance, the criterion is to consist of an estimate 
of 'quality of work” each line may appear thus: 


Many Careless Good Practically perfect 

errors quality ■workmanship 

These adjectives may be repeated witli every line on the blank 
or may appear only at the top. This procedure is used more 
frequently in rating scale technique where a considerable number 
of ti'aits are to be rated for each man. There such descriptions 
are more essential for guidance because the rater is considering 
one trait after another. This method will be discussed more at 
length in Chapter XII on rating scales. 

One other point tliat applies to all the foregoing methods for 
securing estimates should be mentioned. An estimate of a worker 
before he has been at the job a suflBcient length of time to reach 
his maximum proficiency is of little value. Many of us have been 
agreeably surprised at, or disillusioned by, the ultimate profi- 
ciency of an employee in contrast with om: initial impression. 
Hence those who are making the estimates should consider 
whether the persons concerned have been at the job long enough 
to reach their ultimate level. If the foreman is not certain about 
a particular man and cannot tell what his ultimate status will be, 
it is best to omit that man s record from statistical consideration. 
It is possible to make a fairly adequate correction for experience 
by studying learning curves in the particular job for a consider- 
able number of workers. If we find that the average person after 
a month at the job is doing about 80 per cent of his maximum 
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efficiency or that ultimately he will be about 11 better than he is at 
that time, we may be justified in taking any worker s rating after 
a month’s experience and increasing it by M in order to obtain his 
criterion score. Although tliis procedure is open to some c|iiestion, 
it probably is better than letting the data go uncorrected. An 
experienced foreman who has trained many men will sometimes 
be able to estimate fairly well the ultimate status of a man who is 
in the earlier stages of learning the job. Tliis practice, however, 
is not to be recommended; it is much better, if possible, to base 
statistics only on workers who have “arrived.’’ 

It may be desirable occasionally to use a more detailed rating 
form that includes a considerable number of characteristics and 
lump these together into a combined criterion rather than to take 
a single overall rating of “efficiency on the job.” Since this pro- 
cedure is not widely used, only one project of this sort will be 
mentioned; it dealt with retail salespeople [5, 54 ]* This rating 
blank involved the following characteristics : accuracy, speed, 
knowledge of merchandise, display of merchandise, sales talk, 
adjustment to selling, adjustment to customer, satisfying customer, 
manner, and appearance. Each one was rated by the graphic 
scale technique. For instance the item “manner” was arranged as 
follows: 


Courteous but in- Condescending in Manner is definite Interest is to 

different at times manner, particu- asset to selling please the customer 

larly toward some 
customers 

This procedure may be desirable in a job as complicated as sell- 
ing, but in most production jobs the proficiency is usually not 
broken down into so many distinct items. There is a further 
problem of combining these different items into a single score, 
but this will not be discussed here. 

Reliability of Estimates. Just as the reliability of objective cri- 
teria should be ascertained, it is even more important to in%^esti- 
gate the reliability of foremens estimates. For instance, the 
foreman may be asked to make his ratings and then at a later 
time, perhaps in a week or two, when he has partially forgotten 
the exact details of his original ratings, be requested to go through 
the process again. If his later ratings correlate well with his 
earlier — i.e., if the same workmen are rated high in both instances. 
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and vice versa — ^his rating is more reliable than if this correlation 
is small. Furthermore, the ratings made by one foreman may be 
correlated with those made by another. If they agree closely this 
indicates high reliability, but if the foremen disagree the reliabil- 
ity is low. Ill the latter case it is sometimes possible in conference 
to discover the reason for the discrepancies, such as personal 
prejudice or overemphasis on some minor aspect of the workman’s 
performance. It may be that one foreman is stressing speed and 
another accuracy, or that one is rating a man low because he is 
frequently late or because he is ugly. If these matters can be 
brought out in conference, it may be possible to revise the ratings 
somewhat and thus secure a truer indication of the actual ability 
ill question. This will increase the reliability of the ratings. 

Further investigation may be made by comparing ratings with 
other criteria such as production. As a usual thing, reliability is 
found to be highest for tests, next for production, and lowest for 
foremen’s estimates. A correlation of .58 between the ratings 
of salespeople by two independent judges is comparatively good 
as such ratings go [5, 5S]. The industrial psychologist will en- 
counter situations where the foremen concerned are simply 
unable to provide reliable ratings. In such cases, if other more 
reliable criteria are not available, it is useless to undertake the 
project because the ultimate value of the tests depends on the 
criterion by which they are evaluated. 

Miscellaneous Criteria 

In addition to the foregoing there are a number of miscellane- 
ous factors that sometimes may serve as criteria. These are not 
as universal as production or ratings, and some of them are 
involved in only a limited number of occupations. In some in- 
stances they may be sufficiently reliable to supplement or even 
replace the above criteria. 

Quality of Work. One such factor is the quality of work. 
Whei-eas in most production records it is quantity that is noted, 
there are cases in which it is possible to obtain some indication 
of quality as well. If a considerable amount of the work fails to 
pass inspection, tlie percentage that fails may give some indication 
of the worker s ability. If consumers return goods on account of 
defective workmanship, this can often be traced to its source. 
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If a person handles breakable materials, a larger record of break- 
age serves to indicate a less efficient individual. Some looms carry 
automatic counters for recording breakages of the yarn. If the 
occupation is one that involves the possibility of accidents as in 
the case of a motorman or taxi driver, the number of accidents 
reported is sometimes taken as the criterion. The amount of 
niat€n:ial wasted relative to the amount used, as in cutting leather, 
may be determined by weighing. In these instances the emphasis, 
is on some aspect of the quality of the work done by the 
employee. 

Amount of Preliminary Training. If the concern operates a 
vestibule school in which prospective workers receive preliminary 
training under expert supervision before being put on the actual 
job, it may be possible to obtain some criterion material from the 
school records. If the grades attained in the school are based on 
actual measures of skill in the woi'k at various levels of training, 
tliese may contribute information regarding die worker's ability 
in the job. In some types of work tlie preliminary training con- 
tinues until the employee has reached a certain level ( as judged 
by his teachers); not until then does he begin actual service or 
undertake a special kind of job. An aviation pupil is not allowed 
to solo until he is judged competent by his instructor, In such 
instances tlie length of time taken to ti*ain tlie man up to that 
point may serve as a criterion. If the men have not all had the 
same opportunities for instruction, naturally this criterion will be 
unsatisfactory. 

Length of Service. The actual length of time the man has been 
in the employ of the company is of interest. It may be that the 
more efficient ones remain longer inasmuch as they are successful 
and contented. It sometimes happens, however, that persons of 
high ability do not find a simple job sufficiently interesting and 
hence do not "'stick.'' Therefore, ffiis factor of length of service 
should not be taken as a sole criterion witlrout careful scrutiny 
and it should be compared with actual efficiency on the job. It is 
often Iliummating, however, to study records of length of service 
or turnover with reference to occupational efficiency and with 
reference to mental tests. 

Advancement. With work of an executive nature the criterion 
is usually more difficult to obtain. Salary is some index of an 
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executive’s ability. If a man is especially good liis salary is gener- 
ally raised in order to keep him, whereas the inefficient man’s 
salary is not raised and he is offered no openings elsewhere. 
Salary is, however, complicated by other tilings, such as length 
of service with the firm or the man’s ability to sell himself to die 
management. Commissions are perhaps a better criterion tlian 
salary because they more definitely reflect output. Advancement 
in the firm is a related factor. In general, the better man is 
promoted. However, account must be taken of the fact that some 
jobs are merely a source of supply for certain other jobs, and that 
being one of several men promoted through such channels is not 
as indicative of good ability as being promoted through a less 
usual channel Again, the responsibility a man is given is some 
indication of his ability at his work. 

There is one other type of criterion that is occasionally used, 
but which does not so often apply to actual business concerns. 
This criterion is membership in various organizations which re- 
quire some particular achievement for admission. Many pro- 
fessional organizations are of this character. An engineer, a scien- 
tist, or a professional man who is admitted to the organizations 
or societies in his field has probably qualified in some way. In 
certain studies, being listed in Who's Who has proved to be of 
significance. 

These miscellaneous factors should not supplant the criteria 
discussed earlier. The latter are more universal and generally 
more valuable. In certain situations, however, some of these mis- 
cellaneous factors may be useful by way of supplement 

Combining Heterogeneous Criteria 

In obtaining the criterion it is always well to make as many 
approaches as possible rather than to put all the eggs in one 
basket. In view of the fact that tire tests ultimately developed 
will be no more effective than the criterion by which they are 
evaluated, it is important to overlook nothing which may con- 
tribute to the reliability of the criterion. Consequently, it is well 
when possible to obtain production records, estimates from as 
many superiors as are competent to make tiiem for the workers 
in question, and any other data that may be available in the 
particular situation. According to the general principle of aver- 
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ages, the more figures available regarding a mans ability In the 
job the more typical will be the average of those figures. In the 
ordinary industrial situation tliere are usually two or three su- 
periors who can estimate most of the men in the group. It is 
highly desirable to have several, inasmuch as one foreman may 
rate a particular man high or low because of prejudice and this 
is partially offset in averaging this estimate with those made by 
the other foremen. Even though every foreman cannot rate every 
man because of lack of information, if most of the men are rated 
in common it is possible to make statistical allowances. 

Given several sets of estimates made by foremen, a set of pro- 
duction figures, and possibly some otlier data, the problem tlien 
arises of combining these measures into one, because in coiTela- 
tion procedure it is necessary to compare no more than two things 
at a time — test and job. It is obviously impossible to average 
directly production records in the form of pieces per hour witli 
estimates in terms of millimeters on a linear scale. Moreover, the 
linear estimates made by one foreman may not be directly com- 
parable with those made by another. The first may rate all his 
men very low in ability while the second may be very lenient, A 
comparatively high figure assigned a man by tlie strict foreman 
may be on a par with that assigned to one of the worst men by 
the lenient foreman. Consequently, it is necessary to consider 
means for combining these heterogeneous data into a single set 
of values, one for each workman. 

If the original data are in the form of ranks and are complete, 
ie., if every worker has been ranked by the executives and ranked 
in production, the procedure of combining criteria involves merely 
averaging the ranks assigned each individual. If, for instance, a 
man is ranked 3 by one foreman and 6 by another, his average 
rank is. 4.5. 

Unfortunately, in the practical situation the data are often 
incomplete. Some men will be unknown to one of the foremen, 
but it is desirable to include tliem in tlie data rather than discard 
them, in order to have an adequate number of individuals in the 
final evaluation of the tests. The difficulty is that one foreman 
assigns ranks perhaps from 1 to 50, while another assigns them 
from 1 to 43, Here the worst man in the second foreman's data 
receives 43, while the worst man in the first foreman s data re- 
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ceives a more severe penalty — 50. If a ranking by one foreman 
is missing, it makes considerable difference wlietlier it is from 
the series of 43 or 50. It is quite simple, however, to convert 
ranks into linear scores. For example, if 43 men are ranked by one 
foreman these ranks may be considered as normally distributed 
along a scale of 100 points. Likewise the 50 individuals rated by 
the other foreman may be similarly scattered along a scale of 100 
points. Tables that are available make it necessary only to look 
up the rank and the number of cases in the sample and read the 
converted score directly [2, 491]. By this procedure each rank for 
each individual may be converted into a linear score, and what- 
ever of these linear scores are available for a given workman may 
be averaged. This procedure obviates the difficulties mentioned 
above. 

Combined Quantitative Estimates. When the data consist of 
estimates on a linear scale or production figures or are in some 
other quantitative form rather than in the form of rankings in 
order of merit, a different procedure is necessary for combining 
the heterogeneous criteria. If the data are complete and consist 
entirely of the same sort of thing, such as estimates on the same 
type of linear scale, it is possible to average the figures for each 
workman with some validity. Even under these circumstances, 
however, error may be introduced by tlie fact that different judges 
use diff'erent standards, some being more lenient and some more 
severe. If the estimates are not complete, there is much oppor- 
tunity for unfairness. The omission of the estimate of one man 
by a lenient foreman who has estimated all his fellows will be a 
distinct penalty inasmuch as his average will have to be based 
only on the stricter estimates, while his fellows have a lenient 
estimate to raise tlieir average. Moreover, when dissimilar criteria 
in entirely different units are used, such as linear distances on a 
scale and pieces produced per hour, it is impossible to average 
such data in the original form just as it is impossible to average 
pounds and kilograms without converting them to a common 
basis. 

One of the best methods for making such criteria comparable 
is to use standard scores, i.e., to convert the figures of a given kind 
into terms that are relative to all the figures of that kind — as in 
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converting each estimate made by a given foreman into terms of 
all the estimates made by that foreman. If the first foremaifs 
estimates average 70 and the second's average 50 , an estimate of, 
say, 40 by the first would indicate a poorer man than an estimate 
of 40 by the second, because the first is setting a much more 
lenient standard and the mark of 40 is much lower relative to 
that standard. Hence one feature of importance in making such 
estimates comparable is to determine how much each' one is above 
or below the average made by that foreman; i.e., how it compares 
with the standard he sets. 

Another consideration is whether the foreman bunches his esti- 
mates together closely, or scatters tliem over a considerable range. 
If two foremen give the same average rating of 60, but one places 
every man between 30 and 90, and the other rates some as low as 
10 and others as high as 110, an individual who is rated 30 by 
the first is doubtless inferior to one rated 30 by the second. Hence 
it is necessary not only to consider how much a given rating 
deviates above or below the average rating made by that fore- 
man, but also to consider this deviation relative to the general 
scatter or variability of that foreman's ratings. This involves com- 
putation of the standard deviation, A brief illustration is given 
in the first part of Table 14. 


Table 14 . Illustrating Standard Deviation and 
Standard Scores 


Workman 

Rat- 

ing 

by 

First 

Fore- 

man 

Devi- 

ation 

from 

Aver- 

age 

Devi- 

ation 

Squared 

Stand- 

ard 

Score 

Rat- 

ing 

by 

Sec- 

ond 

Fore- 

man 

1 Devi- 
ation 
' from 

1 Aver- 
age ■ 

Devi- 

ation 

Squared 

Stand- 

ard 

Score 

Aver- 

age 

Stand' 

" ' ard 
Score 

!'■ 

Adams. 

30 

-30 ■ 

900 

-1.5 

10 

-50 

2500 

-1.25 

-1 .3,7' 

Andrews 

50 

-10 

100 

-'.5 

SO 

-10 

100 

- ,.2S^ 

- " .37 

Briggs. 

90 

30 

900 

+ 1.5 

30 

-30 

■900 

- .75 

+ .37 

Brown, 

60 

0 

0 

0 

120 

60 

3600. ■' 


■+ , . 75 

Doe 

70 

10 

100 

+ .s 

90 

30 

■■ 900 

+ ' .,75 


Total 

300 

SO 

2000 


300 

ISO 

8000 



Average 

60 

16 

400 


60 

36 

1600 



Standard deviation 



20 




40 




The examples used throughout are usually oversimplified in the interCvSt 
of clarity. Tables should not imply that a study of as few as fi%’e cases is 
customary or valuable. 
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Suppose the five men whose names appear in tlie first column 
receive the ratings by a foreman indicated in the second column. 
Adams is rated 30, Andrews 50, etc. The average rating is 60. 
Adams's rating of 30 is 30 less than this 60, or his deviation is 
~“30. These deviations appear in the third column. If we now 
neglect the signs and average these deviations, we have 16 as the 
average deviation. It is better practice, however, to compute the 
standard deviation (o-). Instead of the signs being disregarded, 
the deviations are squared, tlius automatically making all signs 
plus. For instance, Adams’s deviation of —30 squared gives 900 
(cf. fourth column). These squares are then averaged and the 
square root taken to give 20 for the standard deviation. The right 
portion of the table gives similar computations for ratings by a 
second foreman; these have tlie same average but are more widely 
scattered — a standard deviation of 40 vs. 20. This measure fits 
into the mathematical theory of probability better than does the 
average deviation and actually occurs in the equation for the 
normal frequency curve (infra). Statistical short cuts in comput- 
ing it are available [1]. 

Returning how to the significance of a rating of 30 assigned by 
the first foreman to Adams compared witli a rating of 30 by the 
second (Briggs), we see that while both are 30 units below die 
average, it is obvious that Adams stands lower in the estimation 
of the first foreman than does Briggs in the estimation of the 
second, because the first foreman’s ratings do not scatter as much. 
The best way to express this fact is to take the ratio of the 
deviation to the standard deviation, i.e., convert 30 to a standard 
score. The figures in the third column are divided by 20 to give 
the standard scores in the fifth, and those in the sevendi are 
divided by 40 to give those in the ninth. We may note that the 
two ratings of 30 mentioned above yield standard scores of —1.5 
and —.75 respectively, showing the extent to which Adams’s 
rating by the first foreman actually is below Briggs’s rating by the 
second. 

Standard scores are directly comparable, if it is assumed that 
the ratings made by each foreman follow a normal frequency 
curve. This is the type of curve obtained in most cases where a 
large number of persons have been measured in some mental or 
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physical characteristic. The majority of the people score near the 
average and the farther we depart from the average in either 
direction the fewer individuals we find. For example, some 
intelligence test data for several hundred students are plotted in 
Fig. 1. We group the scores in classes of 10, lay off these classes 
along tlie base line, and for each class erect a perpendicular the 



Score 

Fig* 1. Normal Frequency Curve 


height of which is proportional to the number of students making 
that score. For instance, 77 students score between 50 and 59 
points in the test, 189 students between 60 and 69 points, etc. 
The line |oining the tops of these perpendiculars constitutes tlie 
frequency curve. This frequency curve shows the trend above 
mentioned, with a prevalence of mediocrity and decreasing fre- 
quencies' as we 'go toward the extremes. Most curves show minor 
irregularities like the present one, but the general trend is usually 
obvious. The ideal normal frequency curve is smootli like the 
heavy one indicated in the figure. If we know tlie average and the 
standard deviation of a set of data we can derive the equation of 
die curve and plot a smooth one like that shown. Foremens rat- 
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ings and production figures usually yield approximately this same 
type of normal frequency curve. 

The equation of the normal frequency curve is known; it is a 
function of the standard deviation, i.e., the standard deviation 
occurs in the equation of the curve. The properties of the curve 
are such that it is possible to tell what proportion of the individ- 
uals fall between the average score or rating and any other score, 
providing this latter is converted into terms of standard devia- 
tion. Let us recur to the preceding example of the two foremen 
each furnishing an average rating of 60, but the first having a 
standard deviation (or) of 20 and the second having a standard 
deviation (<r) of 40. Using these data, we may plot the two normal 
frequency curves shown in Fig. 2. The ratings are along the base 
line and the height of tlie curve at any point represents the 
proportion of the men receiving the corresponding rating. It is to 
1)6 noted that both the cuiwes have the same general shape, but 
the upper one is much steeper than the lower, corresponding to 
the fact that the first foreman has a smaller variability in his 
ratings. We now express the scores along the base line in terms 
of standard deviation (cr) or as standard scores. In the case of 
the first foreman a rating of SO represents a deviation of +20, 
which divided by the o- of 20 gives a standard score of 1.0; i.e., 
a score of SO is 1.0 a above the average. 

The equation of the normal frequency curve tells us ( by the 
use of calculus) that between the perpendicular erected at the 
average and that erected at + 0 - is found 34 per cent of the area 
of the curve (see figure). This means that 34 per cent of a 
foremaiYs ratings fall between these limits. Hence we may say 
that 34 per cent of the ratings made by the first foreman fall 
between 60 and SO, and 34 per cent of the second foremans 
ratings fall betw^een 60 and 100. Similarly, we know that between 
a perpendicular erected at the average and one erected at +2a- 
is found '48 per cant of the area of the curve. A. workman w+o is 
rated 100 by. the first foreman is, actually exceeded, in ability by 
only 2 per cent of all the men that foreman has rated, and a man 
rated 140 by the second foreman is likewise exceeded by only 
2 per cent of all the men rated. Hence those two workmen have 
the same ability in the estimation of the two foremen. Tables are 
available which give areas under the curve for other standard 
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scores. Hence any such score can be interpreted in a manner 
similar to that just discussed. 

Thus, if we convert original ratings or measures into these 
standard scores they are directly comparable, because being a 
certain fraction of the standard deviation above the average in 
the estimation of one foreman is the same thing as being that 
same fraction of the standard deviation above the average in the 
estimation of the other foreman. In other words, we have reduced 
the measures to common terms, namely, their location on a normal 
frequency curve, and all normal curves have the same character- 
istics. Exactly the same procedure may be followed with pro- 
duction figures or any other criterion tliat can be put in quanti- 
tative form. This technique, of course, assumes that the data 
follow a normal frequency curve. This assumption would be 
absurd with five cases, as in the above example, which is simpli- 
fied merely for illusti'ative purposes. However, if a reasonable 
number of individuals are involved, the assumption may be made 
for practical purposes and will make the measures more nearly 
comparable than if they are treated in an arbitrary fashion. When 
measures have been converted into this form, it is possible to 
average algebraically the different measures for a given workman. 

In the last column in Table 14 the standard scores in the fifth 
and ninth columns are averaged. 

These techniques make it possible to obtain a miscellaneous 
set of criteria and combine them into a single measure for each 
individual. They are all reduced to common terms, and even the 
omission of some estimates or other criteria in the case of some 
individuals will not appreciably invalidate the results. The fore- 
going discussion of combining criterion data by reducing them 
to standard scores has implied that the different variables are to 
receive equal weight — that ratings by one foreman are just as 
important as those by another. It is possible to treat them odier- 
wise. Weights may be based on tlie judgment of people familiar 
with the work. If they believe that production figures are twice 
as important as a foremans ratings, the standard scores in produc- 
tion can be multiplied by 2. Anoiher possibility is to weight the 
different criteria according to their reliability, on tlie general idea 
that while a particular measure may not be any more important 
as such, nevertheless the fact that it is more reliable gives it an 
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advantage and makes it possible to base the decision on some- 
thing that is a little safer. Whether or not -the criterion items are 
weighted, the combined criterion can be used in validating tests 
to predict aptitude for a given occupation. 

Summary 

The criterion is an index of occupational proficiency which is 
used in evaluating the tests designed to predict that proficiency. 
It should be derived as carefully as possible because the tests are 
devised with a specific view to correlation with the criterion and 
if the criterion itself is inaccurate the entire project is inaccurate. 
In order to avoid wasted effort, it is advisable to insure at the 
outset the ultimate availability of adequate criterion data. 

Production on the job is the most obvious criterion. After all, 
production is the factor that it is ultimately desired to predict. 
In many industrial operations records of actual production per 
unit time are readily available. Naturally an adequate sample 
should be obtained — probably an hourly average based on sev- 
eral hundred hours’ production. However, several factors may 
operate to invalidate the production figures unless taken into 
account. One is the worker’s attitude. If he has not done his best 
at his work, the production is not a true measure of his pro- 
ficiency. This attitude is assured to a much greater extent in the 
case of pieceworkers than in die case of day workers, but even 
here stereotyping of output is encountered occasionally. In eval- 
uating such figures it is necessary to ascertain if the units of 
production used for different workers are equivalent. If all the 
men are not making the same product, it is sometimes possible to 
adjust the figures on the basis of time-study records so diat the 
units can be made equivalent and hence everyone be measured 
by the same, standard. Allowance must be. made for extraneous 
factors, such as temporary technical faults in the machinery and 
the pace set for the operation by bis team-mate if the man under 
consideration works with another man. Instead of actual pro- 
duction work samples may be employed as a criterion. These are 
certain standard products made by the worker and evaluated by 
expert judges. Observation of or acquaintance with the worker is 
unnecessaiy. The reliability of production figures or work samples 
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should be determined by correlating production over one period 
with that over another or one sample with another respectively. 

Estimates as to ability in the job by an employee’s superiors 
constitute a frequently used criterion. This estimate may involve 
dividing the w^orkers into two groups, but this procedure has little 
statistical value. It is preferable to select two groups at the ex- 
tremes of ability, or better still to have a considerable number of 
groups so that the criterion may more nearly represent a con- 
tinuous gradation from best to worst. The estimate may also be 
made by ranking, i.e., arranging the workmen in order from best 
tO' worst. This method, however, assumes that the differences 
between adjacent ranks are equal and often obscures an out- 
standing instance of superiority or inferiority. A related method 
is paired comparisons in which, each individual is compared with 
every other one in the group. Estimates on a linear, scale are more 
desirable than the preceding. The name of each workman is fol- 
lowed by a line of uniform length, and the rater makes a check 
mark at some point along this line to indicate his judgment. The 
farther from the left the mark is placed, the greater the ability 
indicated; a measurement of this distance gives the criterion. As 
a guide to the rater the blank may be divided into columns or 
have descriptive adjectives or phrases at various . positions along 
the line. The reliability of such estimates should be ascertained.by 
correlating two sets of ratings' made by the same foreman on dif- 
ferent occasions or by correlating tlie ratings made by one fore- 
man with those made by another. 

In addition to the foregoing there are miscellaneous criteria 
that, are available in some instances. One of these is .the quality 
of work,' as indicated by the amount p.assmg, inspection, breakage, 
accident cla,ims, or amount ^ of material wasted. Another .is the 
amount' of preliminary training given the, applicant in a vestibule 
school or elsewhere before he is put on a regular job or advanced 
to a particular, type of more complex work. Length, of .service 
and advancement in the firm'-give some idea, regarding the pro- 
ficiency of executives and others' where it..„is 'difficult, to obtain 
other indications of proficiency. 

After the various criteria have been obtained, the problem 
arises of combining them into a single figure for each individual 
If the data are in the form of ranks and are complete — if a 
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rank is assigned to each man in each criterion — it is a simp],e 
process to average the ranks assigned a given individual and 
obtain his combined rank. If the rank data are incomplete it is 
necessary to convert them into linear scores (by coiisiiltiiig ap- 
propriate tables) before averaging them. If the criteria are in 
quantitative form, such as estimates on a linear scale or pro- 
duction figures, the best procedure is to convert, for example, 
estimates by a given foreman into terms of the other estimates 
made by that same foreman. If the foreman's estimates are aver- 
aged, tlie standard deviation is computed to indicate their vari- 
ability or scatter, and then a given estimate is converted into terms 
of its deviation from the average divided by the standard devia- 
tion, this estimate is located definitely on a normal frequency 
curve for that foreman’s estimates. It is necessary to assume that 
his estimates conform approximately to such a normal curve. If 
estimates of other foremen and production figures are con\ erted 
into these standard scores, they are all comparable beciiusc' fhey 
are all located on normal frequency curves and the properties of 
such curves are universal. The measures are thus in comnion 
terms and can be validly averaged into a single figure. This com- 
bined criterion figure for each workman may then be used in 
developing tests to predict occupational proficiency. 
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Chapter VII 


THE SUBJECTS USED IN EVALUATING TESTS 

Generax Considebations 

In devising vocational tests it is necessary to standardize them 
on a typical group of individuals by comparing test scores with 
the criterion. The persons used in evaluating the tests are tech- 
nically called subjects. The problem naturally arises as to who 
shall be used as subjects for the project. Several important con- 
siderations are involved in their selection. In the first place, the 
subjects used in standardizing tlie tests should be typical of the 
applicants for employment to whom the tests are ultimately to be 
given for practical purposes of prediction. Test standards ob- 
tained on college students, for instance, would be unsatisfactory 
for hiring unskilled laborers. Secondly, the incentive or attitude 
of the subjects should be similar to that involved in the ultimate 
employment situation. If the test is evaluated on men who do not 
do their best, the standards will be too low for valid prediction of 
the capacity of men who exert maximum effort when being tested 
with reference to employment. In the third place, the previous 
experience or training of the subjects should be taken into con- 
sideration. It is possible that some of the tests will measure factors 
that are influenced by a mans industrial experience, although 
they purport to measure innate capacity. In the fourth place, the 
availability of the criterion must be considered. If it is not forth- 
coming at the outset, tlie entire project will be delayed or perhaps 
vitiated altogether. A further problem arises if a limited group 
of men of a given type are to be tested, i.e., if some selection of 
subjects is involved. One must determine how many subjects are 
necessary and how they are to be selected. Finally, there are 
several miscellaneous factors to be considered such as the subjects' 
age, sex, sensory defects, and literacy* 
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Applicants for Employaient as Subjects 

Typical of Subsequent Applicants. There are two possible 
kinds of subjects; applicants for employment may be tested as 
they are hired for tlie job in question, or employees who are 
actually working at that job may be used. The former would 
seem at first glance to be tlie logical subjects for the project. 
They are quite typical of tire men to whom the tests are ulti- 
mately to be given for employment purposes. The only difference 
is that the applicants tested at first are an experimental group and 
tlieir employment does not depend on their test accomplishment, 
whereas with the later applicants the test may actually deter- 
mine whether or not they are hired. The applicants in the first 
group, however, need not know this fact. The general situation 
in the employment office where the tests are given will be quite 
similar for both the experimental group and subsequent ap- 
plicants. 

Incentive. In testing applicants the attitude of the subjects is 
likewise favorable. Inasmuch as they feel that their employment 
depends to some extent upon their eflBciency in the test, tliey will 
doubtless have a maximum incentive. This is highly desirable 
because, as we have previously seen, the only way to keep in- 
centive constant is to keep it maximum. If the experimental 
applicants and the subsequent applicants both have this maxi- 
mum incentive their results are directly comparable. 

Previous Training. With applicants the uniformity of their pre- 
vious training with reference to the job in question is apt to be 
greater than in the case of employees. Sometimes, of course, it is 
desired to measure actual trade proficiency rather than potential 
capacity. Usually, however, the psychologist is dealing with occu- 
pations for which previous preparation is of little value, for the 
job involves a new set of specialized operations which the man 
must be taught, such as building a tire. His interest is not in 
what training a man has had, but in the innate capacities — atten- 
tion, motor coordination, or reaction time — that will enable him 
to be a good tire-builder after he has had requisite instruction 
at the plant concerned. Whereas in the case of employees some of 
the abilities that are measured by tests may have been modified 
somewhat by their work on the job in . question, tlie applicants 
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are liomogeneous in this respect, for they have had no experience 
of this sort. 

Delay of Criterion. The foregoing facts indicate the desira- 
bility of using applicants at the employment office as subjects on 
whom to standardize the tests. There is one serious drawback, 
however — the criterion will not be available for a considerable 
time. If the men are tested when hired, it is necessary to wait 
weeks or months to determine whether they are good or poor in 
the job. This obviously delays the entire program of evaluating 
the tests by comparison with the criterion. In the majority of 
cases this one disadvantage outweighs the advantages of using 
applicants in the evaluation of occupational tests. 

Employees as Subjects 

Incentive. Employees are more frequently used in such proj- 
ects. The question of attitude and incentive is more serious than 
with applicants, but in the chapter on test technique devices were 
suggested for controlling this factor. The wording of the test 
instructions may be such as to impress upon the subjects the 
importance of doing their best. Their cooperation may be en- 
listed or they may be effectively motivated by appeals to pride or 
by competition. 

Previous Training. Inasmuch as the employees will have be- 
hind them different lengdis of service on the job in question, the 
problem of what the test measures is more acute. Does a- par- 
ticular test measure a man’s innate capacity which makes him 
potentially a good or poor workman at a given job or does it 
measure traits that have been modified by his training in that 
job? The general theory of employment tests is based primarily 
on the first of these alternatives, because applicants come to the 
office with no experience in the job in question and it is desired to 
determine whether they have the innate capacity that will enable 
them to succeed. Hence it is important to determine whether the 
test measures this sort of thing. The simplest way to obtain this 
information is to correlate the tests in question with the length of 
service in the job. If, for instance, the men who have been for 
a long time employed as tire-builders do better on a certain motor 
coordination test than do those more recently hired, tliis indicates^ 
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to some extent that the function measured by the test is influenced 
by experience at that particular job. It is logical tlieii to discard 
that. particular test 

There is another alternative tliat is .comparatively satisfactory. 
If all the employees used as subjects have 'had considerable ex- 
perience in tlie particular job so that they have definitely reached 
their maximum efiiciency in the job, the presumption is that they 
have likewise improved in the test function as much as they ever 
will. Consequently, their results are comparable with one another 
rather than being invalidated by the fact that one man has had 
more training by which to profit than has another. Even then, 
however, this group would score higher than a group of appli- 
cants would, and some discount would be necessary in setting 
a test standard for the latter. Thus it is desirable at the outset to 
select tests which measure innate capacities rather than pro- 
ficiencies such as those involved in ti'ade tests. The psychologist 
is familiar with tests in which the subjects after relatively little 
practice reach their maximum efficiency. Practice in the test itself 
would surely improve the function in question as much as prac- 
tice in the job; and if it can be demonstrated that after a certain 
amount of practice on the test itself subjects do not improve 
appreciably, and if that amount of practice is given to those tak- 
ing the tests, it is reasonable to consider the results satisfactory, 
regardless of length of service. The latter is then of concern only 
in evaluating the criterion. At any rate, it is necessary to consider 
carefully whether tlie tests measure innate or acquired capacity 
and to make appropriate adjustments in line with the foregoing 
suggestions. 

Availability of Criterion. With reference to the criterion it is, 
of course, obvious that this can be obtained almost immediately 
when dealing with employees. This makes it possible to start at 
once the procedure of comparing test score and criterion. Such 
methods as are developed from this procedure can then be put 
into effect at an early date. If a psychologist is employed to 
establish such methods of selecting employees, it is probably bet- 
ter to sacrifice slightly tlie greater reliability obtained by testing 
applicants in the interest of avoiding delay and getting some- 
thing of practical value started as soon as possible. 
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Sampling of Subjects 

Number Desirable. Assuming, then, that a group of employees 
in a given job are to be used for evaluating the tests, there arises 
the problem of whom to test. The first consideration is how many 
to include. In occupations which involve a relatively small num- 
ber of workers, say not over fifty, it is desirable to test them all 
If, however, there are several hundred, it is often advisable to 
take a sampling, i.e., to select some who will be typical and base 
the results on them rather than to go laboriously through the 
entire group. From the standpoint of the management the fewer 
employees taken away from their work the better, provided 
equally valid results can be obtained. No arbitrary minimum 
number can be laid down. From the statistical standpoint there 
is, of course, no danger of getting too many. As the number of 
subjects increases, the correlation between test and criterion ap- 
proaches more nearly to the true correlation that would be ob- 
tained with an unlimited number. If the correlation is secured 
with a small group and the procedure repeated with another 
group, the second result is liable to differ materially from the 
first. A few anomalous individuals in one or the other group may 
be suifficient to throw the results out considerably. With larger 
groups this is less apt to happen because tlie anomalous cases 
will be to a greater extent absorbed by the law of averages. 

A point exists in a given project, however, at which tlie addi- 
tion of further numbers of individuals does not improve matters 
to any great extent. It is possible to determine tliis empirically in 
correlating a specific test score with the criterion by computing 
the correlation with, say, 50 individuals, then with 60, then with 
70, etc., until the addition of 10 more makes little difference in 
the correlation. Often, however, the psychologist has to state in 
advance how many men he will need and stick to his statement. 
In actual practice one occasionally sees reports of research based 
on as few as 10 individuals. This is probably too small a number 
to be valuable. Thirty or 40 sometimes prove fairly satisfactory, 
but it is desirable to have at least 50, preferably more. No definite 
minimum number can be specified, but it is doubtless better to 
err in the direction of too many rather than too few subjects. 

The situation is a bit different if the small sample is one of 
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several Sometimes when tests are being standardized not on em- 
ployees but on applicants it may be desirable to test, say, the first 
20 who are hired, and as soon as the criterion becomes available 
make a preliminary study of the validity of the tests. This pro- 
cedure would give some preliminary idea as to the validity of 
the tests and might suggest minor modifications to be made with 
die next sample. Another 20 applicants may then be tested sim- 
ilarly and ultimately the tests may be validated with that sample. 
If the results are essentially the same as with the first sample, the 
psychologist begins to attach some significance to the trend. If he 
is careful in interpretation, small successive samples may tlius be 
used on occasion. 

Sampling by Foremen. If a sampling of employees is to be 
made there are various possible methods of selection. The fore- 
man may simply be asked to send over fifty of his men on some 
convenient schedule. This lets the foreman make the selection, 
but tlie value of the sampling is dubious. On the one hand, he 
may be governed in his selection largely by convenience and 
send the men who can be most easily spared at a given time — ^the 
poorer men. On the other hand, he is liable to go to the opposite 
extreme and, wishing his department to make a good showing in 
the tests, send only his best men. Either of these procedures is 
unsatisfactory because what is desired for statistical purposes is 
the entire range of ability. There is need for the good, the aver- 
age, and the poor in order to determine how the different degrees 
of occupational ability compare with ability in the tests. A corre- 
lation coefficient computed when the range of one variable is 
restricted— as in ihe present case with only the good workers 
instead of all degrees of ability— is smaller than it will be if the 
entire range is included. Unless elaborate formulae are used for 
correcting this coefficient [2, 225], it is apt to be misleading. 

Sampling by the Psychologist. It is far better for the experi- 
menter to make his own sampling. He can then insure that die 
entire range of occupational ability is represented in the data. 
If he is making the selection before he gatliers the criterion 
data, it is well for him to secure a list of all the men from whom 
the selection is to be made and then take them alphabetically, or 
write their names on cards, shuffle the cards, and pick the desired 
number at random. This chance procedure will in the long run 
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insure a ' normar distribution of ability. If the criterion is avail- 
able before the testing is undertaken, the foregoing procedure 
may still be , followed, or else the selection can be made with a 
view to getting a normal distribution. The psychologist can select 
a rather large number of employees near the average score in the 
criterion, smaller numbers above and below this average group, 
and still fewer numbers as the extremes are approached. He will 
have to be governed somewhat by the actual appearance of the 
data in determining just which ones to select and will have to 
exercise considerable judgment, but if familiar with normal fre- 
quency curves he will have little diflBculty in selecting a group 
whose criteria distiibute in normal fashion. 

After a sampling has been made, the men on the final list can 
be examined at times that are most convenient for all concerned. 
The scheduling of tests will, of course, depend on the local cir- 
cumstances. In this connection, however, it is well to provide an 
alternate for each man, or at least an alternate who can be sub- 
stituted for any one of several in the event of contingencies. A 
few of the men on the original list may leave before their turn 
comes or they may be put on the night shift for a few weeks so 
that it will be necessary instead to test an alternate of approxi- 
mately the same occupational ability. 

Miscelianeous Factors 

Sex. A few other factors should be taken into consideration 
with reference to the subjects involved in a research of the above 
sort. Workers may be of either sex. In the majority of cases all 
the workers on a given job will be of the same sex and of course 
no problem arises. If the tests are standardized on men and used 
for hiring men, sex is not germane. In some instances, however, 
both men and women are employed in the same job. If there is 
a sujfficient number of each sex it is probably preferable to eval- 
uate them separately from start to finish, just as if there were two 
separate jobs. From the standpoint of the criterion there is a 
danger that a foreman will use somewhat different subjective 
standards in rating subordinates of the two sexes depending on 
whether he is a misogynist or a philanderer. There is also a 
possibility that the time-study results will be influenced by 
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various notions regarding the relative' competence or industrial 
value of the sexes. 

From the standpoint of the tests themselves there is likewise 
the possibility that the scores will be influenced by mental sex 
differences. Psychologists are at .present uncertain regarding 
these. Experimental evidence shows that sex differences in actual 
ability of the kind usually measured by mental tests are slight 
[1], There are indications, however, tliat while differences do not 
exist in the field of ability they do exist in the realm of interest, 
attitude, and emotion [3]. Most of the experimental data on sex 
differences are based on pupils in college or school who had noth- 
ing particular at stake in taking the tests. It is possible that under 
the more stimulating conditions of examination in an employment 
office differences of this more subtle character may influence the 
results. At any rate, nothing is to be lost by a separate evaluation 
of the sexes and there is a possibility that error may be thus 
avoided. ' 

Age. Another factor to be considered is the age of the subjects. 
If there are certain mental capacities that do not reach their 
maximum until relatively late in life, or if there are others that 
begin to decline relatively early, these may make a difference in 
test results. Consequently, in testing persons in their teens or well 
along in middle life, it is desirable to consider whether the test 
under consideration appreciably reflects the age factor. 

Many tests have been standardized on people of different ages 
so that it is possible to plot curves showing how proficiency in 
the test varies with the subjects age. A few typical results are 
shown in Fig. 3. The figures along the base line represent age. 
To make the curves comparable, the average score attained by 
subjects of a given age is reduced to a percentage of the maximum 
average score made by any age (in most of the available in- 
stances this maximum score is for age 18). These percentages are 
plotted on the vertical axis. For instance, at age 6 the score in 
tapping is about 61 per cent of the maximum attained at age 19; 
at age 7 this percentage has risen to about 66. The heavy straight 
line indicates the percentage that a given age is of 18 and shows 
the progress to be expected if development in tlie various capaci- 
ties measured is directly proportional to age. The data are taken 
from various sources involving different groups of persons and 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Age on Test Performance 
( Data from Pyle, Gilbert, Smedley, Hollingworth, Whipple ) 
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different numbers in the groups, and include averages for each 
age based on boys and girls combined. While other experiments 
and other iTeatment of data might show somewhat different re- 
sults, the present curves are probably sufficiently typical to indi- 
cate certain trends. 

The curves all show obviously a general rise with advancing 
age. They do not all manifest, however, the same consistent rate 
of rise. Muscular strength as far as indicated by the grip increases 
consistently from year to year. Rate of tapping does likewise, 
although the curve is not as steep, and in the later teens it ap- 
proaches more closely to maximum proficiency. This suggests that 
immature workers are more suited to work requiring rapid mus- 
cular movement than to work requiring muscular strength. Dif- 
ferent kinds of memory show varying rates of increase with age. 
The simple rote memory measured by memory span rises steadily 
to its maximum at age 17. Logical memory, however — i.e., mem- 
ory for ideas in a story that is read — ^reaches its maximum at 
about age 13 and remains practically constant thereafter. Memory 
for disconnected words shows a period of little progress in the 
early teens followed by a subsequerrt jump. Consequently, in 
giving memory tests to young employees or applicants some types 
of test will presumably be vitiated by the age of die subjects 
unless allowance is made, while with other types this will not be 
the case. Free association likewise has a period of little progress 
followed by a subsequent rise. 

These curves are typical of the differences obtained with other 
kinds of tests and they indicate, with subjects who are not adults, 
the desirability of taking account of age. It is obviously possible 
for some applicants to obtain a score which from the standpoint 
of predicting their ultimate proficiency in the job will be unfair, 
because at the time of testing their immaturity is conducive to a 
lower score. In such a project it is desirable to study tlie scores 
made by individuals of various ages in a given test and determine 
at what age improvement due to maturity ceases. 

Turning to the other end of the age scale, we find a similar 
possibility that a person will make a lower score in the test 
because of senescence. Tire problem is different from the one 
just discussed because with the adolescent his score in the test 
may be inferior to what it would be after he matured, so that 
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liis ultimate efficiency on the job would be predicted too low 
because the test score itself was too low. If a person at the otlier 
end of the scale makes a poorer score in the test it is probable 
that this ^'slowing down’' would appear in the job itself, so the 
test score could be interpreted at face value. It would be safer, 
however, to validate the test with subjects in the middle age 
range. 

A number of studies have been made of the performance of 
middle-aged and old people on various types of psychological 
tests. Most of these studies show a moderate decrease in effective- 
ness in the later years. In dexterity and coordination the loss is 
reported in some studies as around 10 per cent. The results of 
one of the more comprehensive investigations are summarized 
in Table 15 [4]. Three hundred and twenty-four individuals 


Table 15. PsygholocxIcal Tests of Various Age Groups — Male^ 
Best Performance Equals 100 Per Gent. 



i Age 



10-17 

18-29 

30-49 

50-69 

70-89 

Visual acuity 

100 

98 

96 

77 

48 

Rotary speed ' 

87 

100 

99 

88 

1 77 

Reach precision 

92 

100 

98 

88 

I 60 

Manual reaction 

85 ! 

95 : 

95 

100 

70 

Foot reaction 

76 

100 

100 ' 

95 

67 

Code memorv 

75 

95 

100 

64 

46 

Spatial relations 

72 

96 

100 

85 

69 

‘‘Judgment” 

78 

100 

83 

71 

56 


whose ages ranged from 10 to 89 were given the series of tests 
that appear in the column at the left. Visual acuity is the ordi- 
nary measure obtained with reading charts; the subject was 
allowed to use his glasses if he was accustomed to them. Rotary 
speed was the rapidity with which one could turn a small wheel 
like that on a hand drill or an egg-beater. Reach precision in- 
volved reaching, grasping, and placing an object such as a small 

^ After Miles. 
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block in a liole. Manual and foot reaction involved lifting the hand 
or foot from a key which broke an electric contact in response 
to an auditory stimulus. Code memory was measured by filling in 
letters for corresponding symbols according to a code. Spatial 
relations involved comparing items of different shape on one part 
of the page with similar items elsewhere on the page drawn to a 
different scale. Judgment was a brief intelligence test. 

To make the scores in the various tests comparable, the original 
data are transformed so that the best score for a given test— that 
is, the score made by the best age group — is 100 per cent. The 
other scores are taken as a percentage of this. In cases like reac- 
tion time where smaller scores are preferable the inferior scores 
would normally be larger than 100 but are arbitrarily subtracted 
from 2 to give a score comparable to those of tlie other tests. For 
example, if the fastest group in reaction time has an average of 
.21 of a second this is called 100 per cent. Another group with an 
average of .26 would actually be 124 per cent of the first. Sub- 
tracting 1.24 from 2 gives .76. We may say roughly that the 
second group is about 76 per cent as good as the first. 

The figures for persons beyond the age of 70 show a distinct 
decrease in efficiency. In the 50-69 group, however, the changes 
are not nearly so pronounced, but memory as indicated by this 
particular test has a distinct drop. At least there is enough of a 
trend to suggest that psychologists administering tests to workers 
well along in middle age should be cautious and ascertain if age 
itself is a variable that affects the test scores. Incidentally, in his 
report on this study the audior brings out with considerable 
emphasis the fact that there is a great deal of overlapping be- 
tween these different groups. For example, in the 50-69-year 
group anywhere from 12 to 65 per cent of the individuals do 
better than the average made by the 18-49-year individuals. This 
indicates quite clearly that it would be unjustifiable to use age 
alone as a basis for predicting occupational success as is some- 
times done. To be sure, some organizations have retirement plans 
whereby retirement becomes automatic at a certain age. This is 
probably based on the theory that individuals decrease in ef- 
fectiveness beyond that age and the average person of that age 
would be unsatisfactory on the job. However, tliese experiments 
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show that some people well along in years are superior to some 
of the younger ones. This throws the whole matter back to a 
measurement of the individual differences, which is the only 
sensible procedure that a personnel psychologist would follow. 
Miles in reporting on this project states that ''demonstrated indi- 
vidual ability rather than recorded chronological age will domi- 
nate the interest and point of view of the personnel directors of 
the future/" 

Sensory Defects. Marked sensory defects will make the tests 
worthless. If verbal directions are used, a partially deaf person 
will be at a distinct disadvantage; he may not be able to under- 
stand what is wanted at all. In a test administered individually 
or to a small group, this condition will probably be noted by the 
examiner and proper adjustments made. Visual defects are like- 
wise serious. If a man holds the paper in different positions with 
apparent effort to focus his eyes upon it, the fact is obvious. Some 
men will mention the fact that they left their glasses at home. 
But defects of a less marked degree may nevertheless have an 
effect in decreasing a person’s speed of reading so that his test 
score does not reflect his actual ability. In lieu of ocular examina- 
tion it is well to ask the subject if he has ever had any trouble 
with his eyes. 

Literacy. One final point should be considered regarding the 
subjects — their literacy. Many of the tests used are verbal in 
character and require that the subject be able to read. The gen- 
eral status of the subjects can probably be ascertained from the 
employment department or by a casual survey of application 
blanks. If the literacy of a subject is so low as to handicap Mm 
in taking the ordinary tests, recourse must be had to tests of the 
performance type or at least to tests that involve only isolated 
numbers or letters. 

SUMMABY 

In selecting the subjects on whom to evaluate the tests that 
are to be used in predicting the potential efficiency of pros- 
pective employees, it is possible to use either applicants or present 
employees. The applicants have the advantage that they are 
iypical of the group on whom the tests ultimately are to be used. 
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They likewise have maximum incentive in taking the tests, as 
their job is more or less at stake. Their results are not influenced 
by previous experience on the job in question. Their outstanding 
disadvantage, however, is that it is necessary to wait weeks or 
months until they have demonstrated their ability or inability in 
the job before the criterion is available. If present employees are 
used, the criterion is available at once. Incentive is not as ef- 
fectively insured and special effort must be made to provide it. 
It is also possible that some of the tests are actually influenced by 
correlating test scores with lengtli of service; if a high correlation 
is found, such tests may well be discarded. The most common 
procedure is to use present employees as subjects on whom to 
standardize the tests. 

In some jobs that do not involve many employees it is well 
to use the entire group as subjects in developing predictive meth- 
ods for those jobs. In other cases it is necessary to make a selec- 
tion or sampling of the group. It is theoretically desirable to have 
a sufficiently large number so that the addition of others will not 
appreciably change the results. Occasionally several successive 
small samples have proved satisfactoiy where a large initial sam- 
ple was not feasible. It is advisable to have the sampling done by 
the experimenter rather tlian by the foreman. The former may 
make it purely random or, knowing the criterion in advance, may 
make it in conformity with a normal frequency curve, ie., com- 
prising more men of average ability and a decreasing number as 
the extremes of ability are approached. It is important for the 
sample to cover the entire range of ability. 

Several other factors should be considered in some situations. 
Workers of the two sexes should preferably be evaluated sepa- 
rately. Test scores of persons past middle life should be inter- 
preted with caution because some aspects of mental efficiency 
decline with age. Likewise tests given to persons in tlieir teens 
should be carefully scrutinized because of the demonstrated fact 
that proficiency in some tests reaches its maximum at as early an 
age as 13, while with others maximum proficiency does not occur 
until 18 or 19. Defects of vision or hearing may invalidate the 
results if they pass umioticed. Finally, the literacy of tlie subjects 
often imposes limitations on the types of test used. 
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Chapter VIII 


SPECIAL CAPACITY TESTS: TOTAL MENTAL 

SITUATION 

Preceding chapters have discussed the methods of devising and 
administering mental tests, of obtaining tlie criterion and select- 
ing subjects upon whom to standardize the tests. We now turn 
to the application of the foregoing principles to the actual em- 
ployment situation. It will be recalled that in the Introductory 
chapter the fundamental principle w^as laid down that it is neces- 
sary to validate the tests by comparing efficiency in the tests 
with efficiency in the occupation. This proeedure must be fol- 
lowed with every occupation for which tests are desired. 

Total Situation vs. Componeni's 

While this general principle applies throughout all such prob- 
lems, there is a considerable difference between jobs in their 
mental requirements and the corresponding types of test that 
prove successful. Recurring to the classification given in Chapter 
IV, we may subdivide the problem into (1) tests of capacity or 
aptitude and (2) tests of proficiency or achievement. The for- 
mer functions are presumably innate, and the latter acquired. 
In the former the concern is with such inborn capacities as atten- 
tion, memory, or intelligence in so far as they make a man a 
potentially good tire-builder, even though he has never seen a 
roller or core; while in the latter the effort is to measure a man’s 
present ability as a carpenter or his ability in some other trade 
that he has learned. The first of these problems, that of innate 
capacity or occupational potentiality, is larger. It may be sub- 
divided on the basis of special capacity, such as attention, mem- 
ory, reaction time, and general capacity or intelligence. 

When developing tests of special mental capacity for predict- 

121 $ 
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ing vocational aptitude two common methods of approach are 
followed ill selecting the tests. On the one hand the entire men- 
tal situation involved in the job may be reproduced in a single 
test. On the other hand the performance may be subdivided into 
its mental components, these may be measured separately, and 
the results then combined into a single score. It will be well to 
illusti-ate these two approaches in some detail. Tests for auto- 
mobile drivers will serve as an example [3]. 

When reproducing the total mental situation for this type of 
work an endless belt about 10 feet long and one foot wide is 
mounted on rollers at each end and driven by a motor and gear- 
reduction unit. The subject is seated at one end of this belt; the 
top portion, which is visible, moves toward him. Along the edge 
of the belt are mounted small telephone poles or trees; and as 
this belt moves toward him, the subject, looking through a minia- 
ture windshield, gets a definite illusion of driving down the road. 
The dimensions of the road, windshield, etc., are worked out to 
scale so that the actual stimulus on the retina is similar to what 
it would be in real driving. The subject can speed up the belt by 
operating a foot accelerator and give himself the impression of 
driving faster, for the road actually comes toward him more 
rapidly, With a steering wheel or similar device he can turn the 
small unit containing the dummy windshield from side to side 
and thus simulate driving in one lane or the other. 

In the right lane a small M-inch steel belt riding on top of the 
main one and diiven by a planetary gear arrangement from the 
main driving gear carries a number of toy automobiles spaced ir- 
regularly. The size of tliese is also scaled to the rest of the appa- 
ratus. The planetary gears make it possible for the subject by oper- 
ating his accelerator to speed up the large belt without affecting 
the speed of the smaller belt Thus he is able to “overtake” the 
small cars visually. In fact, by steering his windshield into the left 
lane and accelerating he can pass these cars just as he does in 
actual traflBc conditions. If in this process, however, he hits one 
of the cars, instead of wrecking the apparatus he makes an elec- 
tric contact which operates an electromagnet and throws the 
windshield unit up out of the way so tliat the car passes harm- 
lessly underneath. An electric counter records this “accident.” 
Similarly the small belt which carries the cars is insulated ex- 
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.cept for regions in the vicinity of the car. Brushes rest upon this 
belt and the circuit is wired so that if the subject “cuts in'' too 
closely an electric counter operates. A similar situation prevails 
in the left lane. On another small steel belt likewise driven by a 
planetary gear arrangement are miniature cars coming toward 
tlie subject at irregular intervals. Here again as he accelerates he 
approaches them more rapidly but tliey do not actually change 
their speed. If he hits any of them in the process of passing those 
in the right lane die windshield flies up and an error is recorded. 
In this way the subject can have a dozen wrecks a minute with- 
out actually doing any damage to the apparatus or himself. It is 
possible, however, to ascertain if he is the type of person who 
would have wrecks under those circumstances. In administering 
die tests the subject is given instructions to attempt to pass 
safely as many cars as he can in a certain time, such as ten 
minutes. 

This test embodies in one single but complicated performance 
the total mental situation involved in driving a car. The subject 
has to judge distances and velocity. He must react quickly, for 
if his reaction time is slow he is apt to strike one of the otiier 
cars. There is opportunity for emotional factors to manifest them- 
selves. Some subjects finding themselves in a difficult situation 
will remain unperturbed and get out of it reasonably well with 
perhaps only one electric contact, whereas odiers will become 
seriously blocked and make a whole series of mistakes, freeze 
at the wheel, or perhaps drop it altogether and give up. 

Tests have been devised for this same job by the other approach 
of breaking up die job into its mental components. The judgment 
of distance may be tested by an apparatus which has two rods; 
one is stationary and die other slides toward and away from the 
subject who manipulates it by pulling stiings. He is required to 
adjust the movable rod until it appears the same distance from 
him as die stationary one. His error may be noted on a scale 
alongside. To measure his judgment of speed as well as distance 
there may be a small target or a miniature automobile which 
comes out from behind a screen, moves across an area where it 
is visible, and disappears behind a screen but continues at the 
same speed. The subject is instructed to stop it by pressing a tele- 
graph key when it has reached a designated point behind the 
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screen. It may move at a constant speed or it may be accelerating, 
At any rate, he has to remember the speed and make his judg- 
ment accordingly. Measurements of reaction time may be made 
in conventional fashion or by using a traffic light as stimulus. 
When the subject puts his foot on the accelerator a yellow light 
comes on. At a variable interval of a few seconds thereafter the 
red light appears, whereupon tlie subject moves his foot from 
the accelerator to the brake pedal. Both pedals operate elec- 
trically so it is possible to measure the time elapsing between 
the presentation of the red light and the pressure on the brake 
pedal. The length of time before the foot leaves the accelerator 
pedal can also be measured. The emotional factor may be re- 
corded in various ways on the basis of the fact that emotions 
produce certain involuntary bodily responses. The subject may 
have apparatus attached to him which records on a moving tape 
his breathing, blood pressure, and the tremor of his hand when 
he is startled by a revolver shot or an electric fiashover. While 
everyone “jumps” at such a stimulus, some persons come back 
to normal quickly whereas others may breathe irregularly for 
some time, manifest considerable rtemor in the hand, and perhaps 
have a prolonged rise of blood pressure. The time required to 
return to normal may be an index of emotional stability. 

The problem of combining these separate measures into a 
single score to correlate with the criterion will be discussed later. 
The present chapter will be concerned primarily with the first 
of these approaches, namely, reproducing the total mental situa- 
tion involved in the job. It will also discuss certain preliminary 
steps and certain statistical treatments of results that are equally 
applicable in approaching the problem by way of the mental 
components of the job. This latter procedure, however, will be 
presented in detail in Chapter IX. 

PbELIMINARY PROCEnXJKE FOR TeST RESEARCH 

Establishment of Rapport with Those in Authority. The fore- 
going discussions of tests and criteria have been of rather general 
and dreoretical scope. A few words are in order regarding the pre- 
liminary steps that may be of importance to a psychologist em- 
barking upon a practical program of personnel research in an 
industrial concern. It is unwise to enter the oiBSce at eight o'clock 
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some Monday morning, give the stenographer some blanks to 
mimeograph, and send a rating blank to the foreman of the wood- 
heeling department requesting him to write in the names of his 
men, rate them, and return tlie ratings by noon. The foreman 
may not appreciate what it is all about and be unwilling to 
cooperate, and the psychologist may be making a mistake in 
starting with the wood-heelers or even in studying them ut all. 

A necessary introductory step in undertaking such a project 
is to get in proper rapport with those in authority in the concern. 
While a few of the executives who have been instrumental in 
authorizing the work may know something about it, tlie other 
executives and foremen may be distinctly at a loss to understand 
what is going on. It is well, then, to meet individually or col- 
lectively all those who will be in any way concerned with the 
project and to discuss methods and plans with them. After psy- 
chological work has been well established as part of the personnel 
department it is a different story and the program should sell 
itself. But when breaking new ground the psychologist should 
contiive to meet the executives concerned, as well as any others 
whose cooperation may be needed, and explain the contemplated 
program. This explanation may well include something about the 
nature of psychology and its place in industry. The experimental 
point of view may be stressed, and also the fact tliat tests are 
not devised by inspiration or omniscience and immediately ptit 
into the employment office but that they must be tiued out on 
employees whose ability on the job is known. This point leads 
to the necessity for estimates of occupational ability, and these 
executives may be shown how the entire project depends on the 
accuracy of these estimates and hence that they themselves are 
just as important as the psychologist. Furthermore, it is well to 
point out even in this initial stage that tests are not infallible, that 
the most they can do is predict probable success, and tliat there 
are bound to be cases where a man who gives every indication, 
on the basis of the tests, of being a successful workman fails to 
come up to expectations. It is well to make this point at the 
outset because business people are inclined to attach undue sig- 
nificance to a dramatic instance in which the tests fail and to 
give insufficient consideration to tliose cases in which test score 
and occupational success coincide. This tendency to note the 
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striking and neglect the typical instances of relations between 
variables is one of die outstanding fallacies in popular reasoning 
and accounts for many of our superstitions and other erroneous 
beliefs. This discussion with the executives naturally should be 
conducted in terminology with which they are familiar and 
some effort should be made to " selF them the psychologist and 
his program. 

Another step in establishing rapport that sometimes is advis- 
able is to have the executives themselves take some tests. The 
advisability of this depends largely on whether or not they are 
familiar with tests. In the earlier days this procedure was neces- 
sary. At present, with testing playing a larger part in the educa- 
tional system, a great many persons have encountered tests some- 
where in their own school life so that they know what it is all 
about. If most of them are test-conscious, no particular steps of 
this sort need to be taken. 

Personal Orientation. In addition to securing rapport, another 
introductory step is for the psychologist to become orientated 
himself. He needs to be familiar with die whole plant so that he 
can talk intelligently in any department and he must know the 
local terminology. Generally it will be in order to spend some 
time in just going around and familiarizing himself with every- 
thing. One function of this process is to locate problems which 
are amenable to psychological solution. This may have been 
done somewhat in previous conferences, but for the psychologist 
who is just starting in to develop employment methods this per- 
sonal orientation is quite important. When looking for problems 
he may discover some jobs which require little special capacity 
of any sort and probably are not worth careful study. He may 
find others that look quite specialized but where too few people 
are available for statistical purposes. Still others may necessitate 
complicated performance with comparatively large numbers of 
persons. If in one of these latter jobs labor turnover is high, 
that may be a good place at which to start work, because there is 
some presumption that psychological methods may be applied 
successfully. 

This kind of observation, in addition to securing orientation 
and locating problems, may promote a better attitude on the part 
of all concerned, for the psychologist is seen around and his face 
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becomes familiar so that there will be less emotional disturbance 
later when men come to be tested. Moreover, it is in line with 
morale to discuss problems with foremen on the spot where the 
problems arise. A few otlier things are important in getting tliis 
personal orientation. Data on labor turnover may be run down to 
see where, from the standpoint of the management, the most 
serious difficulties lie. The methods of keeping the payroll may 
be studied with a view to tire possibility of securing production 
criteria. The general organization may be observed to find who 
is responsible for various things, so that when anything is needed 
either in the line of supplies or executive orders the proper 
person can be approached. 

The psychologist must, of course, adapt himself to the cir- 
cumstances; procedure that will be successful with one group 
of men and one type of organization may fail with another. But 
he must definitely strive to get the members of the organization 
to see his point of view and to understand what he is driving at 
so that they will cooperate. He must also be familiar with the 
plant so tliat he will not make false starts or mistakes because of 
ignorance of operations or conditions. 

Analyzing the Job with a View to Selecting Tests 

Observation of Workers. Before it is possible to reproduce the 
total mental situation involved in the job or to devise tests for its 
mental components, it is obviously essential to find out what 
elements are involved in the job from the mental and motor 
standpoint. There are several lines of approach for making such 
analysis. The psychologist may obtain a good deal of this infor- 
mation by simply observing workmen at the job. If his training 
has been adequate, he is able to observe people more closely dian 
is die ordinary individual. In a psychological clinic an examiner 
must be on the alert for significant involuntary movements and 
traces of emotional instability. He becomes accustomed to going 
beyond the mere verbal responses of the patient and to inter- 
preting certain mental aspects in the light of what he does. 
Laboratory training in experimenting on normal individuals will 
also help in this respect, for the psychologist must watch his sub- 
ject as closely as the chemist watches &e reactions in the test 
tube. Hence he will be in a position to note whether the workers 
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are performing their tasks automatically or with apparent con- 
scious' effort, whether they have to attend only to one thing or 
to distribute their attention to a number of tilings simultaneously, 
whether they have to exercise a certain amount of judgment or 
whether the decisions are made for them, whether they appar- 
ently take advantage of any rhythm in the operation, and so on. 
He will also note various other more objective aspects of tlie 
work, such as whether it involves large or small muscle groups, 
whether the time taken to make die motions is critical, whether 
the men use near or distant vision, and whether they have to re- 
member numbers, symbols, or facts. The psychologist, in short, 
by virtue of his training will watch the man rather than the ma- 
chine, and will try to analyze ■■ tlie operation from the standpoint 
of the worker. This type ,of observation will contribute materially ■ 
to the , discovery of tlie factors which it is most essential ,to in- 
clude ill tlie mental testing project. 

Questioiimg Workers. Further information may often be ob- 
tained from the workers themselves. It is usually worth while, 
unless they are of a very low intellectual order, to talk over their' 
work widi them. It Is Inadvisable to give them a printed ques- 
tionnaire regarding their work,, but a personal interview will 
often' yield valuable' results. In an interview .it is possible to 
adapt procedure to the circumstances and to follow a lead when 
it arises. For instance, one may ask a workman what he thinks 
about during his work. It may then develop that certain aspects 
of the job require a good deal of attention, A particular delicate 
motion may be made with apparent ease, but die man may com- 
ment on the difficulty of hitting the hole, thus indicating that a 
high degree of coordination is necessary. If the worker is asked 
what he finds most difficult about his work, he may, for example, 
suggest that he has to be very quick or else ''get left.’" The value 
of die information obtained in this way will depend largely on 
the skill of the inteiwiewer. It calls for tact and patience because 
workers are liable to be skeptical and hesitate to talk about their 
work. The interviewer must also be sufficiently familiar with die 
operation to talk to the workman in his own language. 

Questioning Executives or Foremen. The information obtained 
from the workers should be supplemented by questioning their 
superiors. These latter naturally give the objective sort of infor- 
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mation tliat the psychologist himself gets from observing tiie 
workers, but the executives and foremen may have been observ- 
ing the, workers for years and have discovered aspects of the job 
which might escape the psychologist in his briefer observatkm,. 
Furthermore, foremen have often worked at the job themselves 
previously and can see it from botli standpoints. It may be fea- 
sible to ask the foreman or executive to make out a list of the 
traits which he considers essential for work of this sort, or to 
describe in detail the qualities of a good worker. It may some- 
times be desirable to go to the foreman with a list of traits or 
qualities and ask him to indicate the ones that are most important 
ill the present connection. Such a list should not be taken, of 
course, at its face value, but it may well be used as a starting 
point for further personal discussion. It is sometimes illuminating 
to get two foremen together and have one 'liire” the other, i.e.y 
stage an employment interview. This may yield information of 
positive value — or quite the reverse, as in one experience of the 
author s in which it developed that a machinist's proficiency is 
judged largely by the type of tool kit that he claims to possess. 

A good starting point for interviewing a foreman is to ask 
what is most frequently the trouble with a man who fails to make 
good at the particular type of work in question. The reply that 
he does not put his mind on his work suggests the desirability 
of using some sort of a test for sustained attention. The statement 
that he is too slow indicates the possibility of using a test that 
involves reaction time. The procedure to be followed depends 
upon the individual foreman. As a rule there will be less difficulty 
in Interviewing him than in interviewing the workers, for he will 
be on the inside and will understand the nature of the whole 
„ project','. 

Personal Experience. It is often advisable for the psychologist 
to try the job himself. He may have had some laboratory training 
in self-observation and thus be able to note subtle aspects of 
the mental state during the job that he would otherwise overlook. 
He will see for himself just how, difficult it is to coordinate, what 
initial adjustments of attention are necessary, what judgments 
are involved, how far estimates of space or time are crucial, and 
to what extent quickness of reaction is essential. It will be illu- 
minating, anyway, to see the job from the inside. A psychologist 
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who did an extensive piece of research in connection with metli' 
ods of selecting taxicab drivers started in by driving a cab him- 
self for a few weeks. Although it may not be desirable to pursue 
a job until a high degree of skill is obtained, undertaking the 
initial stages of learning may contribute information of value. 

Previous Job Analysis. This preliminary psychological analysis 
is not exactly the same as the procedure of job analysis which is 
discussed in Chapter XV. The latter is often more comprehensive 
than that just described and covers such factors as the follow- 
ing: the exact duties involved; the working hours; the general 
conditions of work with reference to posture, temperature, and 
hazards; physical qualifications such as strength, vision, or hear- 
ing; education; previous experience; amount of judgment and 
supervision involved, as well as such things as speed or accuracy. 

The ordinary job analysis is made by trained interviewers who 
go over specific topics with workers or foremen and write up the 
occupational description on the basis of these interviews. Such 
specifications, however, often involve many things that are, at 
least by implication, of a psychological character; and if these 
specifications are available for an occupation the investigator 
beginning a project of developing mental tests for that occupa- 
tion will doubtless find the specifications of considerable value. 
They may not be entirely adequate, especially if made by a per- 
son without psychological training, but they will probably call 
attention to some facts tiiiat the psychologist might overlook in 
his own preliminary analysis. He will naturally go more directly 
at the psychological aspects of the job. Other possibilities are 
afforded by the Dictionary of Occupations compiled by the U.S. 
Employment Service. As its name implies, it gives definitions of 
thousands of occupations based on job analysis techniques; the 
psychologist may find in a definition hints as to characteristics 
of the worker that it may be profitable to test. If the job analysis 
results are available, the psychologist may well take them as a 
starting point and then proceed still further with the specifically 
psychological aspects of the job. When he reaches his final con- 
clusion as to the mental factors involved in the occupational situa- 
tion, he is ready to develop a test or tests for those factors. 

The tests for automobile drivers mentioned at the outset of the 
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chapter were based on analyses of the job like those just de- 
scribed. 

One furdier illustration may be cited— an earlier study of 
hand-feed dial-machine operators [5, 112 ]. It will be discussed 
in enough detail to illustrate the various steps involved in the 
developmental procedure. These hand-feed dial machines have 
a series of holes in a rotating table. These holes must be kept 
filled with material that is to be stamped. The operator has a 
supply of material and, as the empty holes pass by the point 
nearest to him, he inserts the material in the proper holes. An- 
alysis of this operation by the procedures mentioned above indi- 
cated that it seemed to involve rather sustained attention toward 
a particular point on the dial and the adjacent portions in the 
direction from which the empty holes came. It also involved 
rather close coordination of eye and hand in hitting the hole 
accurately. Moreover, tliere was a sort of bodily rhythm in feed- 
ing tlie machine, for it was driven automatically and the holes 
passed at a constant rate. In this case it proved feasible to devise 
a single test which reproduced this whole mental situation. 

Reproduction of the Total Mental Situation 

Simplicity vs. Complexity. After analysis such as the foregoing, 
the next step is to reproduce the whole situation as far as possible. 
This necessitates some device that will get tlie subject into about 
the same mental attitude that he would have in the actual job. In 
developing apparatus for such purposes, a number of things must 
be borne in mind. Tlie apparatus .should not be complicated 
needlessly. This does no harm, but it is unnecessary and involves 
useless expense and effort. Creditable research has been done 
with devices constructed of tacks, thread, and pieces of card- 
board. Frequently a rather simple device can be made which 
will give exactly the same effect as a much more complicated 
machine would, as far as tlie mental state of the subject is con- 
cerned. This point is particularly pertinent because the apparatus 
at first is purely experimental and may be scrapped if it fails to 
give results which correlate with the criterion. 

Adaptation of Existing Apparatus. Another somewhat similar 
point is that it is often possible to use or adapt existing apparatus 
ratiier than to develop somediing entirely new. The psychologist 
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has opportunity to exercise considerable Ingenuity in adapting 
such things as an old phonograph or typewriter to liis purposes. 

In the above study of the hand-feed dial-machine operators, 
a large metal disk was mounted on the chassis of a phonograph 
that drove it at constant speed. Near the margin of this disk were 
two slots of regulable size. Beneath one point where these slots 
passed was a funnel. The subject was provided with steel balls 
which he dropped through the slot into the funnel where they 
were recorded by a mechanical counter. It was possible to vary 
the speed of revolution or the size of the opening. Balls which 
did not go through the slot rolled to another opening where they 
were recorded separately. The whole device was relatively simple 
and utilized an existing piece of apparatus rather than building 
up an entirely new mechanism for supporting the rotating slot. 
This was highly desirable, particularly at first, because there was 
no assurance that the apparatus would be permanently used. 

Subjective vs. Objective Similarity. It should not be assumed 
from the foregoing that in reproducing the total mental situation 
it is necessary actually to reproduce the job on a miniature scale. 
It is the subjective rather than the objective similarity between 
test and job that is important. For instance, in a test for street- 
car motormen it was not necessary to provide a toy car and toy 
pedestrians. Red and black numbers appearing in different posi- 
tions at a window in the apparatus were used to produce the 
rapidly changing mental situation involved in driving the car; 
the mental aspect was quite similar to that involved in actual 
practice, although objectively tire materials were dissimilar. On 
some occasions, however, the miniature type of test is prefer- 
able for purposes of promotion or in the interest of rapport when 
this is difficult to obtain. 

Fool-proof Character. In devising such a test, the principles 
discussed in Chapter V should of course be observed. A test for 
total mental situation generally involves some form of apparatus 
rather than a printed blank and is perforce an individual test. 
It is essential with this kind of test to insure its fool-proof char- 
acter technically. There should be no way in which the subject 
can beat the apparatus through either cleverness or stupidity. 
If, for instance, a motion is to be made in only one direction, 
this can be insured by using a ratchet arrangement so that the 
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otlier direction is actually impossible. In a continuous choice 
reaction test the two telegraph keys can have a rocker iinder- 
neatli so that both cannot be pressed simiiltaiieoiisly. In the test 
for dial-machine operators the size of the, slot was such that two 
balls could not be inserted at once; any that failed to go through 
into the funnel rolled to one side and were caught by an apron. 
Such points as these must be carefully observed in order to avoid 
a subject s making a higher score than he ought, or a totally, un- 
reliable score, by some means which circumvents the expert- 
nieiital situation. 

Objective .Scoring. In this type of test 'die method of scoring, 
should receive special consideration. It is undesirable to have the 
performance one which the examiner must judge qualitatively by 
observing the subject; it should . rather be . one that yields some 
quantitative measure of pro,ficiency. This, will usually be in the 
form of quantity of work done per unit time or time taken .for 
a, certain amount of work. In the above example a mechanical 
counter in the neck of the funnel recorded the number, of balls 
.successfully dropped Into it; another counter ,on, the disk recorded, 
the number of revolutions or the maximum number of balls, that 
could have been dropped through .it It was then possible to note 
the actual pe.rGentage of efficiency, -in directly quantitative form,' 
ThiS; was .far more satisfactory than it would have been to elimi- 
nate the counters and determine by watching the subject whetlier 
Ills performance was good or otherwise. 

Giving the Test to Wobkebs Whose Cbitekion Is 

Available,' 

Test Laboratory. It is almost universal practice to install a 
small laboratory at some place convenient to the plant. In the 
early davs, much testing was done as near as possible to the place 
where the individual worked, either in a foreman s room or in 
a portable laboratory that was carried around and set up in the 
plant. The idea was that taking the worker some distance to a 
strange place would create an unfavorable attitude and even 
frighten him. Some investigators went so far as to have a fore- 
lady chaperone when they were testing women workers. The 
difficulties clue to the attitude of the subject have now largely 
disappeared. The younger employees at least have encountered 
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psycliological tests in school and are beginning to accept mental 
examination in somewhat the same way as they do physical exam- 
ination. Furthermore, it is common practice to use a shock-ab- 
sorber test preceding the regular one. This is a test which is 
not necessarily scored but which removes the novelty of the 
situation. 

A separate laboratory makes it possible to have more uniform 
conditions in the way of noise, illumination, and ventilation. It is 
possible to set up the apparatus permanently instead of having 
to assemble it every morning. Greater flexibility is possible in 
the tests which are to be employed. A room large enough for 
a dozen tables for small group examinations and with space for 
permanent installations of apparatus is desirable. The clerical 
workers handling the test scores can be in another room if 
necessary. 

Mention should be made again at this point of the desirability 
of determining a test s reliability ( cf . p. 164 ) . If tliis has not aheady 
been established, it is desirable in the present situation either to 
give the test twice (in a different form if necessary) to each sub- 
ject or else to provide for separate evaluation of different parts 
of the test. It is then possible to note whether those who make 
a high score in one part do likewise in the other, and thus ascer- 
tain whether the test is reliable. 

Correlation of Test Score with Criterion 

After the tests have been given to a group of subjects and 
scored, the next step is to compare the test scores with the cri- 
terion in order to determine whether those who are efficient in 
the tests are efficient in the job, and vice versa. This makes it 
possible to state whether the tests are valid and can be used 
subsequently with applicants to predict tlieir occupational effi- 
ciency. The correlation procedure to be described in connection 
with tests for total situation is equally applicable to the tests for 
components to be discussed later. 

Various methods are available for indicating this correspond- 
ence between test scores and criterion. The method that is to be 
used will be determined somewhat by the form in which the 
criterion is obtained. If it is possible merely to have the workers 
grouped into two classes, good and poor, or two classes at the 
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exti'emes of ability, about all that can be done is to compute the 
average test score made by each group. If the good workers make 
appreciably higher scores on the average than do the poor work- 
ers, this indicates something, but the result is not in a form that 
will enable one to make a very definite prediction of occupa- 
tional efficiency. If an applicant is given the test, about the only 
statement that can be made is that his test score is a certain 
amount above or below the average made by the good workers; 
it will be impossible to state how big a chance will be taken in 
hiring him. What is wanted ultimately is some indication of the 
fTobahility of occupational success on the basis of the test scores. 
This goal necessitates the computation of correlation coefficients. 
The above method is so inferior to correlation procedure that it 
will not be discussed further. Every effort should be made to 
obtain the criterion in such a form that correlations can be com- 
puted. 

Rank-difference Method. The technique of correlation has 
already been mentioned (p. 29). It aims to derive a quantitative 
expression of the tendency for two variables such as test and 
job to be related so that those who score high in one are apt to 
score high in the other, and vice versa. One common metliod of 
correlation consists of ranking the individuals wdth respect to 
each variable and tlien noting tibe differences in rank. We may 
call the best person in the test 1, the next best person 2; similarly, 
the best one in the job may be called 1, the next best 2, etc. Then 
for each individual we note the difference between the two 
ranks assigned him. If most of these differences are small it 
shows that he is ranked about the same in botli test and job, 
while if the differences are large this indicates considerable dis- 
crepancy between his rankings in test and job. From these dif- 
ferences it is possible by appropriate formulae to compute a 
coefficient which will indicate the closeness of the relationship. 
Several examples are worked out by this method in Appendix I 
(Examples I-V); tliey illustrate not only the method of compu- 
tation, but also how the correlation coefficient expresses quanti- 
tatively the closeness of the relation. When there is a perfect 
relation the coefficient is 1.00; if there is no relation it is 0. It may 
even take on negative values as large as —LOO, indicating that 
the better a person is in one respect the worse he is in the other. 
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Prodiicts-iiioiiients Method. The rank-difference method has 
the drawback mentioned in the earlier discussion of ranks— it 
assumes that the first person is just as superior to the second as 
the second is to the third. This often obscures extreme tendencies 
that ought to be considered. The correlation procedure devised 
to meet this contingency is called the 'products-moments (l.e., 
products of deviations ) method. It determines essentially whether 
deviations from the average in one variable are accompanied by 
corresponding deviations in the other, i.e., whether a person is 
about as far above the average in one respect as he is in the 
other, and vice versa. It is necessary to compute these deviations 
from the average for each individual measure, to get the products 
of each pair of deviations, and also to compute the standard 
deviations (p. 191). An example is worked out by tire products- 
moments method in Appendix I, Example VI. 

Scatter Plot. The foregoing methods are often quite tedious 
when a considerable number of individuals are involved. More- 
over, it is sometimes desirable, with a set of test scores which 
are being correlated with a criterion, to observe whether die dis- 
crepancies are primarily due to individuals who are poor in the 
job but who nevertheless do well in the tests, or vice versa. By 
graphic analysis of the data it is possible to discover any such 
anomalous cases. It is possible also with the data in graphic form 
to compute a products-moments coefficient by short-cut methods. 

This graphic method involves the construction of a scatter plot. 
The procedure is illustrated in Fig. 4. The test scores in the orig- 
inal data ranged approximately from 1 to 50. Accordingly this 
range is divided into 10 classes and the rows of the chart are 
laid off accordingly. For instance, in the bottom row are to be 
placed men who score between 1 and 5 in die test; in the next to 
the bottom row are to be placed men who score between 6 and 10 
in the test. Similarly, the criterion scores range from approxi- 
mately 1 to 100; they are likewise divided into 10 classes and 
the columns of the chart labeled accordingly. In tire first column 
are to be located men who score between 1 and 10 in the cri- 
terion; in the next column those who score between 11 and 20. 
The choice of exactly 10 classes is not essential. In actual prac- 
» tice anything from 10 to 20 classes proves satisfactory^ 
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For illustrative purposes tlie men in tire original data are de- 
noted by the letters A, B, C, etc. Workman A has a test score of 
17, which locates him in tlie row- marked 16-20; his criterion is 
86, which places him in the column headed 31-40. Only one com- 
partment of the table is determined by this row and this column, 
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Fig. 4. Scatter Plot for Correlating Test and 'Criterion 


and consequently A is written in this compartment. Similarly, 
B s test score of 28 puts him in the 26-30 row^; his criterion of 44 
puts him in the 41-50 column; only one compartment is deter- 
mined by this row and column, and B is written in that com- 
partment In the same way all the other individuals are plotted. 
In actual practice letters or names are not entered in the cluirt, 
but merely a check mark of some sort. If many entries occur in 
a given compartment, they are subsequently replaced by a single 
figure which gives the total number of entiles. 

A glance at Fig. 4 shows a rather definite tendency for the 
entries to scatter more or less along a diagonal line — from the 
lower left to the upper right corner. Those in the lo\ver left cor- 
ner are poor in both test and criterion, while those in the upper 
right are good in both respects. This array indicates a higli cor- 
relation between the two variables, Wifli a scatter plot like this, 
it is possible by short-cut metlrods to compute the actual prod- 
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iicts-moments correlation coefficient. In the present instance this 
coefficient is .90. 

By way of comparison two other scatter plots are given in 
Fig. 5. The class inteiwals, are not indicated; merely die general 
trend of the distribution is shown. Each dot represents an indi- 
vidual. The chart at tlie left involves a negative correlation. It 
is to be noted that the entries scatter roughly along a diagonal 



Fig. 5. Scatter Plots for a Large Negative and for a Small 
Correlation 


line from the upper left to the lower right corner. This means 
that those who are high in test score tend to be low in the cri- 
terion, and vice versa. The other chart in Fig. 5 shows the kind 
of a scatter plot that results from data with a very small cor- 
relation, It is obvious that the entries are scattered at random 
in the plot and there is no tendency for high scores in one vari- 
able to go with high (or low) scores in the other. 

Methods such as the foregoing afford the best approach to 
the problem of the relation of test scores to criterion. The par- 
ticular method used will vary with the nature of the data and 
the statistical or computing equipment available. The best sta- 
tistical procedure usually demands a products-moments correla- 
tion coefficient in the final evaluation of the two variables. 
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Whetlier this is computed by dealing with the actual scores or 
by plotting them first makes little difference unless one is inters 
ested in locating anomalous cases. The main point is to obtain 
the best possible quantitative expression of the validity of the 
test, i.e., the tendency to which high test scores go with good 
ability in the job, and vice versa. In die study of die dial-machine 
operators mentioned above, the correlation between scores in 
the test and piecework earnings was approximately .50. This is 
only a fair correlation, but it indicates some validity for the test 
Regression Equation. It is conventional practice after a cor- 
relation has been computed to derive a regression equation. This 
is an equation that expresses criterion in terms of the test and is 
of die form: 

X == bY + C 

where X is the criterion or ability in the job, Y is the test score, 
and C is a constant term. (Cf. Appendix I, Example VL) The 
b term is proportionaF to the correlation between criterion and 
test. This equation gives the best estimate that can be made as to 
ability in the job on the basis of die test. If, for instance, the 
equation proves to be X = .6 Y + 20 and a given applicant for a 
job scores 80 points in the test, we substitute 80 for Y in the 
equation, thus: X = .6 X 80 + 20, or X = 68. Tliis means that 68 
points in the criterion is the best prediction we can make as to 
his ability. 

The solution is, of course, in whatever terms have been used 
to obtain the criterion. If the latter was obtained in earnings per 
hour, the equation will predict the most probable earnings per 
hour, while if it was in teims or ratings on a linear scale, the pre- 
diction will be in those terms. The closeness of prediction pos- 
sible with correlations of different magnitude will be discussed 
later in the chapter/ 

^ The detailed formula is: 

iTy 

where is the standard deviation of the criterion scores and stand- 

ard deviation of test scores, M* is die mean or average of the criterion scores 
and My the average of the test scores* 
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Limitations OF Total SiTUATEON Method 

A test for total mental situation lias only one serious limitation 
as compared with tests for the mental components to be discussed 
subsequently, and this is the fact that if the test shows a low 
correlation with the criterion all the work has been wasted. If 
a rather complicated device has been constiTicted, workmen have 
been obtained to take the test, and the final score fails to cor- 
relate with ability in the job, it is necessary to begin all over 
again. This is often rather difficult to do in a particular industrial 
organization. If the men are called in again for further tests, they 
naturally wonder why they could not have had these new tests' 
at the outset. It gives die psychologist the appearance of not 
. knowing what he is doing. 

In the method of components, on the other hand, a consider- 
able number of tests are given and separately correlated with the 
criterion. Those that show a low correlation can be scrapped. 
Some, however, will probably show an appreciable correlation 
and can be used without the necessity of calling the men back 
for further examination. Tlie former procedure amounts to keep- 
ing all the eggs in one basket, while the latter distributes them 
so as to minimize the prospect of an utter catastrophe. There 
are situations, however, in which it is almost certain in advance 
that a test can be devised which will reproduce the situation and 
show an appreciable correlation with the criterion. In other cases 
it may be possible to test the subjects repeatedly without incon- 
venience. Sometimes the test for total mental situation may be 
given along with tests for mental components. In all such cases 
the method is justified. 

Examples 

Motormen. Examples have already been cited of a test for the 
total situation devised for automobile drivers and for hand-feed 
dial-machine operators. A few other examples may be presented. 
One is the selection of streetcar motormen in Milwaukee. It in- 
volves primarily the ability to react to a complicated series of 
signals with responses involving combinations of hand and foot 
such as are necessary on the part of motormen. A signal board 
comprises seven small openings any one or more of which may 
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be illiimiiiated by a lamp. The subject has a small stand con- 
taining two handles which can be moved backward and forward 
around a central point, and also two foot pedals. lie is given pre- 
liniiiiary training in reacting to rather complicated patterns of 
signals. For example, if light number one is not on but the other 
six appear, he must pull both handles toward him and step .on 
the left pedal; appearance of all the lights except number four 
requires a different response of hand and foot [9, 292]. This test 
was used in hiring motormen in Milwaukee; and whereas in an 
earlier period 14 per cent of the motormen had been discharged 
because of accidents, after the installation of the test only 0.6 
of one per cent were so discharged. 

Punch Press. Apparatus for measuring aptitude for operating 
a punch press is straightforward in principle [S]. It involves a 
moving field driven by a motor, and a small punch operated by 
a foot pedal. Standard pieces of metal are provided with a hole 
slightly larger than the punch in the center of each sheet. The 
subject has to feed these through, sometimes from left to right 
and sometimes vice versa, and have the punch go through each 
hole without touching the edge. The punch itself is surrounded 
by a coil spring which permits the punch to stop udieii the head 
descends if the stock is not correctly in place or if the subject s 
finger is accidentally underneath it A counter records mechan- 
ically if the punch meets any resistance, that is, if the subject 
fails to place the stock so that the punch goes completely through 
the hole. The test involves about all there is from a psychological 
standpoint in the actual job. It is largely a matter of judging dis- 
tances 'and of timing.' 

Engine Lathe Aptitude. A test for prospective lathe operators 
Involves two large screws similar to tlie feed screws on a lathe 
and mounted at right angles [6]. One of them moves a carriage 
toward or away from the subject. The other screw is mounted 
on tliis carriage so that it moves a second carriage to the right 
or left relative to the first. The latter carriage has a horizontal 
extension, the end of which is bent downward to hold a pencil. 
The pencil writes on a pad at the base of the apparatus. By 
turning the two feed screws simultaneously, the subject attempts 
to make the pencil follow a prescribed pathway. The test showed 
a fair agreement with proficiency in a college course in shop 
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practice and when combined with some other tests yielded a 
correlation of .55. 

X-ray Machine Operators, One test used in a more professional 
field may be mentioned, viz., a test for operating X-ray equip- 
ment [4], The mental situation in this job involves following 
somewhat complicated patterns of switches, essentially a radier 
difficult directions test. Accordingly this situation was reproduced 
in a single test with a board which contained a number of point 
switches. The subject was given complicated directions pertain- 
ing to this switchboard, such as: "Turn number one to the right 
point; turn number two to point three; keep number four closed 
when the red light is on; when you close number five notice 
whether you hear a buzz or a bell; if the latter, open the switch 
immediately.'’ 

The foregoing wall suffice to illustrate a few projects in which 
a single test was devised to reproduce the whole situation in- 
volved in the job. We shall now turn to interpretation of the test 
results. 

Critical Scores 

After tests for total mental situation or for mental components 
of the job have been devised and given to operatives of kno^vn 
ability and the final correlation of test or weighted sum of tests 
with the criterion has been determined, the problem arises as to 
how tile tests are to be used for employment purposes. 

A mere regression equation will not be of much use to an 
employment manager. His real problem is whether or not to hire 
an applicant, and if mental test scores are available for that man 
they must be interpreted in easily understandable fashion. Al- 
though he may know that the test gives a faiiiy valid prediction 
of probable success in the job, he wishes to know the probable 
success of the particular applicant This involves the idea of 
critical score, i.e., a score below which a person should not be 
hired because of lack of promise of success. This score must be 
based on the probability that people who fall above it will suc- 
ceed or that those who fall below it will fail. It is thus important 
to consider the tests from the standpoint of probability, for, as 
suggested previously, tests seldom predict with absolute cer- 
tainty. There are bound to be cases in which a person seems 
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promising on the basis of the test but fails to come up to expec- 
tations. These dramatic instances are apt to catch the attention 
of tlie management to the exclusion of the cases of correspond- 
ence. Hence it is desirable to emphasize this probability aspect 
of die critical score as soon as it is determined. 

It is possible in each individual case to substitute the appli- 
cant's test score in the equation and solve for his criterion score. 
This gives merely his most probable criterion score. If the equa- 
tion indicated that he would be doing 79 units per hour after 
he had learned the job we would know from the general level of 
production on that job whether 79 would be adequate. But we 
could not be sure that he would do exactly that amount and we 
would need to know further the probability of his doing, say, 
5 units more or 5 units less. Consequently it is better to generalize 
so that when we get the validity coefficient for a new test we 
can determine where to set the critical score in order to achieve 
a certain probability of the applicant's attaining a given level of 
proficiency. We also need sufficient generality in order to vary 
our interpretation in the light of the labor market, because in 
some cases we shall be forced to make a less rigorous selection. 
A validity of .60 is not equally valuable in all cases. It is desirable 
at this point to consider certain aspects of probability as related 
to die problem of critical scores. 

Probability of Occupational Success Predicted from a Regres- 
sion Equation. When dealing with probabilities, no one hits the 
mark every time. To draw an analogy from another field, if four 
coins are tossed the most probable result is two heads and two 
tails, but if they are tossed repeatedly there will sometimes be 
one head or one tail and occasionally all heads or all tails. In 
fact, if the coins are tossed 1600 times diere will be approximately 
100 cases of all heads, 100 cases of all tails, 400 cases of one head 
and three tails, 400 cases of one tail and three heads, and 600 
cases of two heads and two tails. Thus the best guess as to what 
will occur in any given toss is two heads, but one cannot be 
absolutely sure of tossing it. However, one would rather bet that 
the result of any given toss would be two heads than to bet that 
it would be three or four heads. That is, the actual values that 
would be obtained if the event were repeated many times would 
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average around tlie most probable value witliout always coin- 
ciding with it. 

This same principle applies to the probable value of the cri- 
terion computed from a regression equation involving mental test 
scores. Suppose that a large number of men made exactly the 
same score in the tests and the regression equation indicated a 
value of $60 as the most probable wage. If these men were put to 
work and after they had learned tlie job their actual earnings 
were tabulated, they would average about $60, but some would 
be a little more and some a little less. While perhaps the major- 
ity would receive $60, some would receive $65 and about the 
same number would receive $55. There would probably be others, 
fewer in number, receiving $70 and $50, and fewer still receiving 
lower or higher wages than these. In other words, the actual 
earnings if plotted in the form of a distribution curve would give 
the normal type of frequency distribution (cf. Fig. 1, p. 193) 
with the high point at $60, the most probable value, and with 
decreasing frequency the more they deviate from $60 in either 
direction. Thus a certain error is involved in estimating one 
variable from other correlated variables — in this case in esti- 
mating success in the job from the tests. This is termed the 
standard error of estimate and is computed by the formula 
crVl where or is tire standard deviation of the factor we are 
trying to predict — i.e., ability in the job— and r is tlie correlation 
between job and test. It will be seen that the larger the cor- 
relation, the smaller die error of estimate. With a high correla- 
tion between criterion and test one can hit the mark radier 
closely in predicting vocational ability on die basis of the test 

It is possible to use these facts when a given worker is tested 
in order to determine his probable success. Instead of proportion 
of the group the same figures can be used to express probability 
of die individual. We can take his job score computed from the 
regression equation as the most probable value, and make a dis- 
tribution curve with this as tile average and with the standard 
error of estimate operating as o* of the curve. This is exactly the 
•same procedure as that outlined in Chapter VI. We can plot a 
normal frequency curve if we know the average and o* of the 
measures or estimates. Then, if we lay off the base line of this 
curve in units of a, we can determine what proportion of the 
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cases fall between any assigned limits. (Cf. Fig. 2, p. 195, and 
the accompanying discussion. ) The ‘cases" in this instance are 
estimates of job score on the basis of the regression equation. 
Consider the smaller curve in Fig. 2. Suppose that $60 is the 
most probable wage computed from the regression equation and 
that the standard error of estimate is $20. If this same result was 
obtained for a great many men, it is probable that with about 34 
per cent the wages would actually (after the men had learned 
the job) prove to be between $60 and $80, because between the 
average and a value greater or less than it by an amount equal 
to cr fall 34 per cent of the cases. Similarly, in 48 per cent of the 
cases the actual earnings would fall between $60 and $100, and 
likewise we should expect 34 per cent between $40 and $60 and 
48 per cent between $20 and $60. To put it in another way, if the 
solution of the equation for a single applicant gives $60, the 
chances are 34 out of 100 that his actual earnings will be between 
$60 and $80, and similarly for any other limits we wish to 
designate. 

We can tlien decide whether to "take a chance’' in hiring the 
man. Suppose that anyone who will ultimately earn less than $40 
is undesirable; the chances in the present case are 16 ( i.e., 50—34 ) 
out of 100 that the man will be in tliat class. Now suppose, 
in another set of tests which have a higher correlation with the 
criterion, that the most probable salary is likewise $60 but the 
standard error of estimate is only $10. The probability is then 
48 out of 100 that the man will actually earn between $40 and 
$60, because $40 is 2 o- less than the average and there are only 
2 chances out of 100 of his being in the undesirable class of those 
who make less than $40. Thus, with this higher correlation and 
smaller standard error of estimate, we are taking only 2 chances 
out of 100 of getting a poor man, while with the lower correlation 
and higher standard error of estimate we are taking 16 chances 
out of 100. This shows the desirability of high correlations on 
which to base the prediction of probable success in the job. 

Tables for Probable Distribution of Occupational Abilit}' on the 
Basis of Test Scores. The foregoing method of taking the test 
scores for each individual applicant and then determining the 
probable distribution of his success in the job is usually too cum- 
bersome for ordinary employment procedure. The same prin- 
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ciples may be used for a given job in working out a general table 
which shows for various ranges of test scores the chances of 
attaining different degrees of proficiency in the job. Suppose we 
have 1000 workmen and we divide them into 10 groups on the 
basis of the tests — ^tlie best 100, the next best 100, etc., down to 
the worst 100. Now suppose we also divide them on the basis 
of their ability in the job into the best 100, the next best 100, 
etc. We can then take the best 100 in the tests and note how many 
of them are in the best tenth in the job, how many of them are 
in the next best tenth, etc., down to how many are in the worst 
tenth. Then we can take the second 100 in the tests and see how 
many of them are in the highest tenth in the job, how many in 
the next highest tenth in the job, etc. While it is possible, if 
given enough cases, to construct such a table empirically from 
the actual data, it is likewise possible, if the correlation between 
test and criterion is known, to work out such a table in general 
that will hold for predicting any variable on the basis of another 
provided they have the correlation indicated. This latter proce- 
dure is perhaps somewhat better because such a table — ^worked 
out, for instance, for a correlation of .60 — can be used in any 
subsequent vocational situation in which test and criterion cor- 
relate to the extent of .60. 

A few such typical distributions are given in Table 16. They 
show the probability of occupational success as predicted from 
test scores when the correlations are .00, .50, .60, .70, .80, and 
1.00. The rows in the table, indicated by roman numerals, give 
the 10 diffei-ent degrees of ability manifested in test scores; and 
the columns, indicated by capital letters, give the 10 degrees of 
occupational ability. For instance, consider the correlation of 
.70, Suppose the 1000 men are divided into 10 classes on the 
basis of their test scores. Class I represents the best 100 and 
Class II the next best 100. Similarly, Class A represents the best 
100 in tire job and Class B the next best 100 in the job. The table 
shows that of those in Class I in the test tlrere will probably be 
47 in Class A in the job, 22 in Glass B in the job, 13 in Class C, 
and none in Classes J and K, By contrast, with a correlation of 
.50, of the men in Class I there are only 32 in Class A, 19 in 
Class B, and several in Classes J and K. Obviously, with a higher 
correlation there is less chance that those with high test scores 
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Table 16. For Interpreting Correlation Coefficients of 
Different Magnitude 

etc., indicate successive deciles (tenths) of test scores; A, B, C, etc., 
indicate successive deciles of vocational ability. 

r - .00 



A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

T . . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


ixi 

1 10 

10 

10 

10 

1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


IV 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


VI 

10 

10 

10 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


VII, 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


VIII 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 i 

10 


IX 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


X 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



r - .50 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

j 

K 

I 

32 

19 

14 

10 

8 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

II 

19 

16 

14 

12 

11 

9 

7 

6 

4 

2-: 

III....... 

14 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

1 8 

6 

3 

IV... 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

i 11 

10 

9 

i 7 


v........ 

8 

11 

11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

9 

6 

VI... 

6 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

iTi 

11 

8 

VII.. 

•5 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

:Vni.:..:. 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 


2 

4 

6 

7 

9 

11 

12 

14 . 

16 

19 

X 

1 

2 

3 

'..5 

6 

8 

10 

14 

19 

32 
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Table 16 . For Interpreting Correlation Coefficients of 
Different Magnitude {continued) 

I, 11, III, etc., indicate successive deciles (tenths) of test scores; A, B, C, etc., 
indicate successive deciles of vocational ability. 

r = .60 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

j 

K 

I. 

39 

20 

14 

10 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

II....... 

20 

19 

16 

13 

10 

8 

6 

4 

3 

1 

in. 

14 

16 

15 

13 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

IV 

10 

13 

13 

13 

1 12 

12 

10 

8 

6 

3 

V 

7 

10 

12 

'12 

13 

12 

12 

10 

8 

4 

VI 

4 

8 

10 

12 

12 

13 

! 12 

12 

10 

7 

VII... 

3 

6 

8 

10 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

10 

VIII 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

13 

15 

16 

14 

IX... 

1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

13 

16 

19 

20 

X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

10 

14 

20 

39 


r = .70 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

j 

K 

I 

47 

22 

13 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

n. 

22 

22 

17 

13 

10 

7 

5 

3 

1 

0 

III...... 

13 

17 

17 

15 

12 

10 

1 7 

5 

1 ^ ' 

";'i 

IV..,. ■ 

8 

13 

15 

i 

14 

12 

10 

7 

5 

■ 

V.'.. 

5 . 

10 

12 

''14- 

14 

13 

12 

10 

■; 1 ■ 

3 

VI... 

3 

1 1 

10 

12 

13 

14 

14 

12 

10 

'''S 

■VII..','.:..... 

1 

5 

. 1 

10 

12 

14 

■ 15.' 

.15 

13 

8 

vni 

1 

^';3 '■ 

:';5 

7 

10 

12 

15' 

17 

17 

:13 

IX 

0 

1 

3 

,'5,', 

7 

10 

13 

17 

22 

",22':: 

X. 

0 

0 

1 


3 

5 

8 

13 


;47'''..; 
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Table 16. For Interpreting Correlation Coefficients of 
Different Magnitude {continued) 

1, II, in, etc., indicate successive deciles (tenths) of test scores; A, B, C, etc., 
indicate successive deciles of vocational ability. 

r = .80 



A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

j 

K 


56 

23 

11 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23 

26 

20 

14 

9 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

in 

11 

20 

20 

17 

13 

9 

6 

3 

1 

0 

IV 

6 

14 

17 

17 

16 

13 

9 

6 

2 

0 


3 

9 

13 

16 

16 

15 

13 

9 

5 

1 

VI 

1 

5 

9 

13 ' 

15 

^6 

16 

13 

9 

3 

VII... 

0 

2 

6 

9 

13 

16 

17 

17 

14 : 

6 

vin 

0 

1 

3 

6 

9 

13 

17 

20 

20 

11 

IX 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

9 

14 

20 

26 

23 

X.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

11 

23 

56 


r « 1.00 



A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

I....... 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 ......... ' 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

III........ 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IV 

0 

0 

0 

100 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

too 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I:' '0''" 

;VI. ............ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VII......... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

■ 0>,:. 

VIII. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

'IX.'. ... . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 0 

0 


100 
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will do poorly in tlie job. The extreme cases of correlations of 
.00 and 1.00 show this in a still more marked fashion. 

Prediction of Success of Individual Applicant. Instead of in- 
terpreting the table in terms of the number of the group who 
will have different degrees of ability in the job^ we may equally 
well use it for a given man who falls in any particular tenth 
in the tests to predict the chances of his falling in any of the 10 
classes in the job. This inference from the proportion of a group 
to the chances of an individual is a common one. If an actuary 
finds that 30 out of 100 people of your age and status die before 
they are 60 years of age, the chances are 30 out of 100 that you 
will die within that time. Similarly, if test and criterion correlate 
to the extent of .70, any man whose test score falls among the 
highest 10 per cent of test scores stands 47 chances out of 100 
of being in the highest 10 per cent in the job, 22 chances out 
of 100 of being in the next highest 10 per cent in the job, etc. 

Thus, if the correlation between a particular set of tests and 
the criterion is known, it is possible by this procedure to , work 
out a distribution like those in Table 16. Then, when an ap- 
plicant is tested, the examiner can note in which class of test 
score he falls and compute his probability of attaining the 
various degrees of occupational success. The determination of a 
critical score thus involves merely the consideration of how big 
a chance the management wishes to take. 

This may be illustrated by recurring to the example of 1000 
men distributed as in Table 16. Suppose that the workmen on 
the job at the present time who are in the lowest 10 per cent— 
i.e., Class K — on the basis of occupational proficiency are mani- 
festly unsatisfactory and it is desired in future to hire as few 
as possible of this grade. Suppose the correlation between test 
and criterion is .70. Referring to the distribution for cor- 
relation, if we hire from 1000 applicants only the 100 best men 
in die test scores — i.e., if we establish a critical score between 
Classes I and II — ^we shall obviously have no one from Class K. 
The same will be true of those in Class II in the tests, so if a 
critical score is established between Classes II and III no one 
in K will be hired. If, however, the line is drawn between Classes 
III and IV — i.e., if the 300 best men in the tests are hired — one 
of diem will be in the unsatisfactory vocational Class K. If di6 
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line is drawn between IV and V, 2 out of the 400 men, or .5 of 
1 per cent, will be unsatisfactory; and if it is drawn between 
VI and VII, 10 out of the 600, or 1.6 per cent, will be unsatis- 
factory. Or suppose that both Classes J and K — i.e., the lowest 
20 per cent in occupational ability — are to be avoided, the cor- 
relation still being .70. If the critical score is established between 
Classes II and III — ^tliat is, if the best 200 men are hired— only 
one of them will be undesirable, i.e., .5 of 1 per cent; if the 
line is drawn between IV and V, there will be 11 such out of 
the 400, i.e., 2.7 per cent; while if it is drawn between VI and VII, 
36 out of the 600 will be unsatisfactory, i.e., 6 per cent. In this 
way it is possible to see just what percentage of those hired 
who fall above a certain critical score in the test will be un- 
satisfactory in the job. 

Justification of Efforts to Raise the Correlation Between Test 
and Criterion. If we now carry through this same reasoning with 
coefficients of different magnitude, we can see how the value 
of the tests in eliminating unsatisfactory workers depends on 
the size of the correlation between test and criterion. Take, for 
instance, the above problem of eliminating all individuals in 
Classes J and K — ^the lowest 20 per cent in occupational ability 
whom we shall call “unsatisfactory"" workers. Suppose the labor 
market is such that we are enabled to hire the best 20 per cent 
in the tests, i.e., we place the critical score between 11 and III. 
If the correlation is .50, by this procedure 4.5 per cent of the 
workers we hire will be unsatisfactory; if the correlation is .60, 
we shall get only 2.5 per cent of such workers, i.e., only about 
half as many; if the correlation is .70, we shall be accepting only 
.5 of 1 per cent, while if it is .80, we shall get none at all. These 
figures appear in the second column of Table 17. 

Table 17 . Percentage of Unsatisfactory Workers 
(Classes J and K) That Will Be Selected if 
Critical Test Score Is Drawn Below 
THE Class Indicated 


r 

11 

IV 

VI 

.50 

4.5 

7.5 

10.7 

.60 

2.5 

5,0 

8.2 

.70 

.5 

2.7 

6.0 

.80 

.0 

.7 

3.5 
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In other words, if in this particular instance we can devise a 
test which correlates .60 with the criterion rather than .50, we 
almost double our ability to eliminate these unsatisfactory work- 
ers, while if we can find one with a correlation of .70 we make 
only one-ninth as many mistakes as with a correlation of .50. 

This type of example makes clear the justification of the effort 
to obtain a test witli as high a correlation as possible. Similar 
implications will be brought out in tlie next chapter, where the 
development of a battery of tests is discussed and considerable 
labor is involved in ‘weighting"' them statistically with a view 
to increasing the correlation between the sum of the tests and 
the criterion. The saving will not always be of exactly the mag- 
nitude indicated in the present example,, since it will depend 
on where the critical score is drawn and the proportion that it 
is deshed to eliminate. In the above example, if the critical score 
is drawn between Classes IV and V or between VI and VII, the 
results are somewhat different. These facts are embodied in the 
remaining columns of Table 17. The figures in the columns 
marked ‘ IV and VI are obtained in exactly the same manner 
as described above for those in Column IL In all these cases 
the higher correlation manifestly eliminates more of the undesir- 
able workers. 

The above discussion sounds largely negative in character. 
To be sure, the problem often is primarily one of eliminating 
potential failures. In selecting men for the Air Service, for in- 
stance, the main concern is to eliminate the potential "washouts’" 
before they receive instruction; the selection of potential "aces” 
can take place later during the training program. However, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the statistical approach 
just described makes it possible to select those who are poten- 
tially superior workers just as well as to eliminate probable fail- 
ures. If we wish to locate applicants who are going to be out- 
standing workers, say in the highest 10 per cent of our present 
personnel, we have merely to consult the tables and note what 
critical scores will be necessary in order to insure a high prob- 
ability that the applicant will be of the superior type desired. 

A few other procedures for interpreting test scores may be 
described. One of them reduces everything to standard scores — 
that is, deviation divided by standard deviation (cf. p. 190) — 
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and furnishes a table in which we can look up a persons test 
score in terms of standard score, note the validity of the test, 
and then read directly the most probable ability in the criterion 
In terms of standard score [1, 262]. Two lines from this table are 
given below by way of illustration. Standard scores normally run 
from about —3 to +3. The cases beyond these limits are negli- 
gible. To avoid minus signs, +5 is added algebraically to each 
standard score so that the range is from +2 to +8 instead of 
—3 to +3. The test scores in these terms appear across the top 
of the table. The entries in the body of the table give the stand- 
ard scores for the criterion as predicted from the regression 
equation for the degree of validity indicated at the left of a given 
row. For example, with a correlation of .60 as shown in the 
second row, if the subject makes a standard score of 2 in the 
test his most probable score in the criterion will be 3.2. Similarly 
if the correlation is .40 and he makes a standard score of 7 in 
the test, his probable score in the criterion is 5.8. 


r 

k 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

.60 

.80 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

4.1 ' 

4.4 

4.7 

5 . 0 i 

5.3 

5.6 

5.9 

6,2 

6.5 

1 6.8 

.40 

.92 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

5 . 0 ; 

5.2 

5.4 

5.6 

5.8 

6.0 

16.2 


The table also provides information as to the probabilities of 
scoring between certain limits. The figures in the second column 
under k are the standard errors of estimate- These are essen- 
tially measures of variability of criterion scores about the most 
probable one — about 5.8 in the above example. Plere the stand- 
ard error of estimate is .92. Hence we may write the probable 
score on the job as 5.8 ^ .92. This tells us that the chances are 
68 in 100 that the subjects standard score will be between 4.88 
and 6.72. The chances of the score falling within any other 
designated limits can be determined by considering those limits 
as a fraction of the standard error of estimate and following 
procedures discussed earlier. (Gf. p. 238.) The original table gives 
data for correlations from 0 to 1.00 by steps of .05. 

One more procedure of this type is even more general in 
nature [7]. It is designed to answer this kind of question: If a 
given percentage of the present employee group is considered 
successful and in the proposed test a critical score is set so as 
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to select a given proportion of tlie applicants, what portion , of 
the applicants selected will be in the class which is called suc- 
cessful ill the job? By extending the theoretical considerations 
involved in the tables already discussed, it is possible to compile 
tables to give exactly this type of answer. Only a portion of one 
table will be given in the present connection; here 70 per cent 
of the present employees are considered satisfactory. The original 
article includes similar more extensive tables for many other 


Tai^le 1 8. 70 Per Cent of Present Employees Satisfactory 


r 

.05 

,10 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

.10 

.77 

.76 

.75 

.74 

.73 

.73 

.72 

.72 

.71 

.71 

.70 

,20 : 

.83 

.81 

.79 

.78 

.77 

.76 

.75 

.74 

.73 

.71 

.71 

,30 

.88 

.86 

.84 

.82 

.80 

.78 

.77 

.75 

.74 

.72 

.71 

.40 

.93 

.91 

.88 

.85 

.83 

.81 

.79 

.77 

.75 

.73 

.72 

.50 

.96 

.94 

.91 

.89 

.87 

.84 

.82 

.80 

.77 

.74 

.72 

.60 

1 .98 

: *97 

.95 

.92 

.90 

.87 

.85 

.82 

.79 

.75 

.73 

.70 

1.00 

.99 

.97 

1 .96 

.93 

.91 

.88 

.84 

.80 

.76 

.73 

.80 

1.00 

1 1 .00 

.99 

.98 

.97 

1 ,94 

.91 

.87 

.82 

.77 

.73 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

Ll.OO 

1.00 

,99 

.98 

.95 

.91 

.85 

.78 

.74 


conditions. If we have a validity of .60 between test and criterion 
we look dovm the first column until we come to .60 and find the 
answer in that row. If now we propose to select the best 30 
per cent of the applicants we go across to the column which is 
headed .30. The entry in the table for this row and column is 
,92; this means that with a test of validity .60 and selecting 
the best 30 per cent of the applicants, 92 per cent of them will 
be satisfactory in the sense that they are among the better 70 
per cent of the present employees. 

Graphic Method. In lieu of this consideration of probable 
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success computed theoretically from the correlation coefiScient, 
simpler graphic methods sometimes are used. If the criterion con- 
sists of only a few groups of occupational ability, such as good, 
average, and poor, it is possible to plot the test scores of in- 
dividuals in the three groups and see where the line can be 
drawn with the least possible overlapping of the groups. This 
procedure is illustrated in Fig. 6. It shows the determination of 
a critical score for predicting success in agricultural engineering 
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Fig. 6. Graphic Determination of Critical Score 


[2]. The weighted test scores are laid off along the base line and 
each individual is represented by a square above the appropriate 
score. The individuals who were considered good by their in^ 
structors are plotted in the top section of tibe chart; those who 
were rated average, in the middle section; and those who were 
poor, in the bottom section. After the persons are plotted in this 
fashion, it is necessary to determine by inspection where to draw 
a line that will make the sharpest division between those in the 
poor section and those in the other sections. In the present in- 
stance, a line drawn between —2.5 and —2 makes a fairly good 
division. Only 2 of the poor engineers do better than this critical 
score, so that there is not a large chance of admitting inferior 
individuals if such a score is used for vocational advice. On the 
other hand, only 3 of the average or good engineers fall below 
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this score, so only a few desirable individuals would be ruled out 
along with the undesirables. 

When the criterion is available in more detailed form and 
the graphic metliod is to be used, a scatter plot similar to that 
in Fig. 4 (p. 231) may be constructed. Recurring to that figure, 
suppose that practical considerations indicate that workers with 
a criterion score (salary, foremens estimates, or what not) of 
fewer than 41 points are undesirable. We wish to hire as few 
persons as possible at the left of the vertical line between 31-40 
and 41-50 and to hire as many as possible to the right of it. The 
problem is to draw a horizontal line such that most of those 
below it will be to the left of the first line, and vice versa. If 
we use the line between the 16-20 and the 21-25 classes of test 
score — i.e., if we employ no one who scores less than 21 — ^we 
shall obviously be eliminating most of the undesirable men. 
There is only one (F) who falls above this critical score. On 
the other hand, only one of the desirable men (M) will be 
eliminated by this procedure. Hence a critical score of 21 points 
in the test may well be adopted. Persons scoring less than tliis 
have little chance of coming up to the requirements of the occupa- 
tion, while most of those scoring above this amount will qualify. 

It should be emphasized again that the determination of critical 
scores depends to some extent on the relation between the number 
of applicants for work of a given sort and the number of vacan- 
cies. If the situation is such that there are no more applicants 
than vacancies so that little selection can be made, it is a ques- 
tion of ruling out only the worst prospects and hence a rather 
low critical score must be used. On the other hand, when the 
number of applicants far exceeds the number of vacancies so 
that only a small percentage can be hired, it is to the benefit 
of all concerned to hire those with the best promise of success. 
In dris case a rather high critical score may be set. 

Summary 

In embarking upon a program of personnel research in an in- 
dustrial concern, at least two preliminary steps are desirable. 
The psychologist must, in the first place, establish rapport with 
those in authority so that they will be ready to cooperate in 
every way necessary. To this end the general nature of the 
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project may be explained to them and they should be shown 
their own importance therein. It is also well to familiarize them 
with test procedure by having them take some tests themselves 
if they have not done so elsewhere. In the second place, the 
psychologist must orient himself in the organization. He will 
need to be familiar with the different operations and with the 
terminology. He may locate departments where there appears to 
be the greatest need for research and where conditions are favor- 
able for obtaining valid results. 

In devising tests of special mental capacity for predicting 
vocational aptitude, there are two common methods of approach 
. — reproducing the total mental situation involved in the job, or 
analyzing the operation into its mental components and testing 
these components separately. In either instance it is necessary to 
make a preliminary analysis of the mental aspects of the job. 
To do this, it may be well to observe workers carefully, actually 
to try the job and observe one’s own experiences, to discuss the 
requisites with foremen and executives with special reference to 
the distinguishing features of eflBcient and inefficient workers, 
or to use as a starting point a job analysis that has previously 
been systematically conducted. It is also necessary to give the 
test or tests to workers and to correlate the score or scores with 
the criterion. 

In devising the test for total mental situation, it is wise to 
avoid undue complexity because at first the apparatus is purely 
experimental and may later be scrapped. The test need not neces- 
sarily be a miniature of the job, for it is the subjective rather 
than the objective similarity that is important. It should, however, 
be technically fool-proof and yield an objective score. 

The next step is to give the test to subjects whose ability in 
the job is known. The testing is done preferably in a laboratory 
set up for the purpose. This affords standard conditions and 
allows more flexible and permanent equipment. Any emotional 
attitude toward the tests can usually be controlled by giving a 
"shock-absorber” test before the crucial series. 

After the test has been given to a group of workers, it is neces- 
sary to correlate the scores with the criterion. This may be done 
by appropriate formulae which consider the differences between 
each subject s rank in the test and rank in the criterion, or in- 
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volve tlie product of each man’s deviation' from the average 
test score and his deviation from tlie average criterion score; 
or tlie data may be plotted with test scores on one axis and 
criterion scores on the other. In any instance the magnitude of 
the correlation coefficient indicates the validity of the test. The 
next step is to work out a regression equation which expresses 
criterion in terms of test score and gives the best prediction that 
can be made of the mans ability on tlie. job with that particular 
test. 

The test for total mental situation has one serious limitation. 
If its correlation with the criterion proves to be small, the work 
has been practically wasted and it is necessary to start again. 
It is often difficult or embarrassing to have the same subjects 
return later for further examination. 

Various examples of such tests were cited. The situation for 
hand-feed dial-machine operators was reproduced by a rotating 
disk containing a hole through which steel balls were dropped 
by the subject. A test for motormen involved a signal board 
with various lamps and pedals and controls which tlie subject 
manipulated in response to complicated patterns of signals. Punch 
press operators operated a foot pedal to cause a cylinder to go 
through holes of slightly larger diameter in a metal plate. To 
measure engine lathe aptitude the subject operated two screws at 
right angles to make a writing point follow a prescribed pattern. 
X-ray operators manipulated switches in response to complicated 
directions. The validity of these and other tests was sufficiently 
high to warrant their practical use. 

After the tests for total mental situation or for mental com- 
ponents have been devised and correlated with the criterion, it 
is necessary to determine a critical score. This is a score such 
that persons falling below it will receive unfavorable considera- 
tion for employment. The essential thing from the employment 
standpoint is the probability that the applicant will be a suc- 
cessful worker after adequate training. This may best be deter- 
mined on the basis of the regression equation. This prediction, 
however, is not absolute and his actual ability may deviate 
somewhat from the predicted. But the higher the coiTelation of 
test and criterion, the closer will the actual ability come to that 
predicted from the regression equation. The chances of the 
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actual ability falling within any particular limits above or below 
the one predicted can also be computed. 

To simplify the interpretation, it is possible to work out for 
any given correlation a general table showing for various ranges 
of test scores the chances of attaining various degrees of occupa- 
tional proficiency. The employment department can then decide 
where to draw the line for a given set of tests on the basis of 
how large a chance it wishes to take in hiring applicants, and 
also on the basis of the labor market. This line is the critical 
score. Graphic methods may be used for rougher determination 
of critical scores. 
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Chapter IX 


SPECIAL CAPACITY TESTS: THE MENTAL 
COMPONENTS OF THE JOB 




As suggested at the outset of the preceding chapter, there are 
two leading methods of approach to the problem of tests of special 
mental capacity for predicting vocational aptitude. The first of 
these — ^reproducing the total mental situation — ^was die main 
topic of Chapter VIII. The other may be termed the method of 
mental components. The essential feature of this method is the 
determination of what mental factors are involved in the job 
and the devising of tests which measure them separately as far 
as possible. Instead of one test with one final score for tlie whole 
mental situation involved in the job, we have a number of tests 
for the different factors involved and combine them into a single 
score. Moreover, it is possible to determine the best metliod of 
combining them in order to get the most valid prediction. 

Preliminary Selection of Tests 

Analysis of Job into Its Mental Components. In order to de- 
vise tests for the mental components of the occupation, it is neces- 
sary to have some notion of what these components are. This 
analytic procedure was described in some detail in the preceding 
chapter. The psychologist may find it profitable to observe the 
men at work, to talk with them, perhaps to try the work himself, 
and to discuss with foremen or other supervisors the characteris- 
tics of the good and poor workers at this job. If a job analysis 
has been made, this will often afford valuable insight and give 
the psychologist a starting point for his own analysis. Even the 
Dictionary of Occupations may be of service. This procedure 
yields a number of mental factors that presumably are involved 
In the case of a person working at this occupation. 
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Devising of Tests Measuring These Components. The next 
step is to select or devise mental tests which roughly measure 
these factors. As stated earlier, there is probably no test that 
measures a single factor, and discrete mental factors may not 
exist anyway. However, there are occupations in which good 
attention is obviously a requisite and others which patently re- 
quire memory, and there are tests which to a considerable extent 
yield a measure of ability to concentrate and ability to remember, 
quite apart from die fact that they may measmre additional 
factors. If such tests are selected in the light of preliminary 
analysis, tliere is a much greater chance of obtaining some high 
correlations with the criterion than if tests are selected at random. 
The number of tests included in this preliminary selection de- 
pends largely on the length of time for which each subject will 
be available. The more tests used, the greater the probability of 
finding some that are valid, just as the more shots fired at a target, 
the greater the chance of hitting the bulPs-eye. If the analysis 
indicates relatively few factors tiiat seem obvious, it is well to 
employ several tests that roughly measure each of these factors, 
such as several attention tests, several memory tests, or several 
motor coordination tests, because, while two attention tests may 
be similar to quite an extent, they may nevertheless vary suflS- 
ciently to catch some particular mental aspects that are significant 
in the job in question. 

As an illustration of this procedure we may consider the job 
of finishing automobile tires [4]. The tire comes to the finisher 
with several plies of fabric already built on an iron core. He puts 
it on a frame so that he can spin it by hand, places plies of gum 
stock on the tread, and rolls them down with hand rollers. In 
some cases a line is traced around the tire with a pair of dividers 
and the edge of the stock has to be applied along this line. The 
workmen said that tlaey had to ^Tceep their mind on the work’"' in 
order to be successful. According to the foreman, the men who 
failed on the job were "too slow.” Careful observation of the men 
at work suggested that they required a rather distributed atten- 
tion and needed to be able to sustain their attention — i.e., con- 
centrate for a considerable time without a break — and that quick 
Teaction time, good motor coordination, and ability to judge 
distances were essential. It was feasible to have each employee 
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for one hours examination. Consequently, tests that roughly 
measured the above factors were selected to the extent of one 
hour's work. 

Fifteen tests were chosen for trial Test 1 consisted of tracing 
through a series of rectangular patterns between two lines about 
one-eighth of an inch apart, keeping time with a metronome. 
Test 2 involved tapping with a metal ring on the tip of the fore- 
finger and making contact alternately widi brass plates mounted 
one above the other two inches apart. Test 3 was similar to 
Example 2 in Chapter IV, Test 4 was a modification of the one 
described as Example 1 in Chapter IV. Test 5 involved aiming 
at a series of crosses on a target with a pencil in time to a 
metronome; tlie target was at arm’s length and the hand was 
brought back to the shoulder after every attempt. Test 6 em- 
ployed a series of shotgun shells made up in different weights to 
determine die smallest difference in weight that the subject could 
discriminate. In Test 7 the subject traced a line with a pencil, 
then drew a line of the same length while the copy and his hand 
were covered with a screen. Test 8 involved canceling pairs of 
adjacent numbers whose sum was 10. Test 9 comprised a page 
of disconnected, unspaced letters^ — ^the subject to underline 
groups of adjacent letters that formed a word. Test 10 involved 
finding consecutive numbers that were arranged at random ( Ex- 
ample 18, Chapter IV). Test 11 was a substitution test, similar 
to Example 19 (supra). Test 12 comprised a series of mazes like 
Example 21 (supra). Test 13 was simple visual reaction time, i.e., 
the fraction of a second taken on the average to release a key 
when a stimulus object moved. Test 14 involved watching a 
moving target which passed in front of an opening in a screen 
and then continued at the same rate while invisible. The subject 
was required to stop the invisible target at a designated point 
by pressing a key. Test 15 comprised a series of lines each accom- 
panied by a short line. The subject determined without measur- 
ing how many times the shorter was contained in die longer. 

The tests were not actually given in the above order. Those 
requiring considerable mental effort were interspersed with diose 
that were more motor in character in order to obviate undue 
fatigue. Each test, moreover, was divided into two installments. 
The subject went through the first installment of all the tests and 
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then did the second installments in the same order. This made 
it possible to compute tlie reliability of tlie tests. 

Final Selection of Tests 

After the tests have been selected, they are given to a group 
of workers whose occupational ability is known, in die same 
fashion described above in connection with the test for total 
situation. The subsequent procedure, however, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the former case the test yielded a single score and it 
was simply a question of the extent to which tliis score correlated 
with the criterion. In the present case there are many tests and 
many scores, and it is a question of selecting the best tests and 
discarding the others. Moreover, some of the tests that are re- 
tained correlate more highly with die criterion than do others and 
consequently should play a larger part in determining the final 
score. If one test is twice as good as another, scores on that test 
should be multiplied by 2. This procedure of determining some 
constant number by which to multiply each score is called weight- 
ing the tests. It can be shown that if a set of test scores are 
weighted properly, they will give a better prediction of occupa- 
tional ability than if they are combined in any other manner. It 
generally develops that a relatively small number of tests properly 
weighted will give as good prediction as a large number. Further- 
more, the statistical labor in weighting more than ten tests in the 
best possible way is considerable. It is desirable, then, to select 
from the large group of original tests a smaller number to be re- 
tained for more intensive study. 

Preliminary Correlation of Each Test with the Criterion. This 
selection of the most promising tests is usually made by some 
preliminary correlation procedure. The method will vary with 
the circumstances and with the form of the available data. It is 
not always necessary in this preliminary sorting to employ the 
relatively laborious products-moments correlation coefficient, -for 
the purpose is merely to eliminate ihe tests that are absolutely 
worthless. In some instances a comparison of the average score 
made by a group of the best workers with that made by a group 
of the worst will give die desired preliminary information. If the 
number of workers covered by the study is not too large, the 
method of rank differences is not specially laborious. With more 
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Table 19. Correlation of Preliminary Tests with 
Ability in Finishing Tires 


Test 1 21 

Test 2 --.09 

.02 

’^Test 3 31 

Test 4 — . 02 

-.05 

Test 5 02 

Test 6. 01 

Test 7 —.03 

-.07 

*Test 8 49 

’^Test 9 30 

*Testl0 .52 

*Test 11 35 

Test 12 07 

*Testl3 -.38 

Test 14. .10 

Test 15 06 


individuals ill the group it is common practice to make scatter 
plots and determine by inspection which tests are the worst. 
From the original list of tests the worst ones are eliminated by 
means of some such methods, and a smaller number, frequently 
not over ten, of the most promising are retained for further study. 

To continue with the example of developing tests for tire fin- 
ishers, about 50 employees were examined. Estimates of foremen 
and production figures yielded a criterion score for each work- 
man. The correlations of test scores with the criterion were com- 
puted by the method of rank differences. The coefficients are 
given in Table 19. In instances where two correlations are indi- 
cated for a given test, the test was scored by two methods and 
these were evaluated separately. Obviously, some of the tests are 
worthless. Consequently the nine tests with low correlations were 
scrapped and the other six (indicated by stars in the table) re- 
tained for further study. 

Weighting the Final Group of Tests 

The next step is to determine the proper weight to assign to 
each of the tests that is retained, i.e., to determine the number 
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by which to multiply scores in that test before totaling into a 
single combined score. It might seem logical to weight the tests 
directly in proportion to their correlation with the criterion. If one 
test has a validity of .30 and another of .60, the weights might be 
1 and 2. This procedure, however, if several tests are to be used, 
overlooks the fact that the tests overlap one another in varying 
degrees. Suppose that memory and attention are actually of 
equal importance in the job, that two tests of memory and one 
test of attention are retained, and that they all correlate equally 
with the criterion. If they are all added together with equal 
weight, twice as much consideration is given to memory as to 
attention in the final score and employees will be selected pre- 
ponderatingly on the basis of memory, whereas attention should 
receive equal consideration. This procedure obviously is un- 
sound for it takes no account of the fact that the two memory 
tests overlap. 

Correlation of Tests with Each Other. This overlapping of the 
tests can readily be determined by correlating the tests with each 
odier. In the above instance, if scores in the first memory test are 
correlated with corresponding scores in the second, a high coeffi- 
cient will doubtless be obtained, while the attention test will not 
correlate as highly with either of the memory tests. This indicates 
that the attention test should receive greater weight than either 
of the others because it is measuring more of a unique factor, 
whereas the others overlap. When the intercorrelations are 
known, the next problem is to determine how much allowance 
must be made for the overlapping. Tire accepted procedure is 
the technique of partial correlation. Allusion has already been 
made to this method in connection with the weighting of speed 
and accuracy (p. 162). For full discussion of the technique the 
reader is referred to advanced works on statistics [12, 20], In 
the present connection effort will be made to present only the 
general principles and a rudimentary notion of the technique. 

Partial Correlation. The scientist is often interested in deter- 
mining the relation between two things. The chemist studies the 
relation between the pressure and volume of a gas, the physicist 
the relation between current and resistance in a circuit, and the 
psychologist the relation between memory test scores and occu- 
pational proficiency. The logical experimental approach to the 
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problem is to change one of the factors under consideration and 
note Gorresponding changes in the other. The chemist varies the 
volume of the gas to note what happens to the pressure, the 
physicist alters the resistance in the circuit and measures the 
corresponding changes in current, and the psychologist selects 
workmen of varying proficiency in the job and studies their 
scores in the memory test. However, the scientist must take 
account of the presence of other factors which may influence the 
results. He wants to know the actual or intrinsic relation between 
the factors under consideration quite apart from other things. If 
the chemist pays no attention to the temperature of the gas, his 
findings as to change in pressure are as liable to be due to tem- 
perature as to volume. If the physicist fails to consider voltage, 
he does not know whether the change in current is actually due 
to resistance. If the psychologist takes no account of other 
factors, such as attention, it is impossible to tell whether the 
relation between his test and the criterion is due to memory or to 
something else. The ideal procedure in such cases is to keep the 
extraneous factors constant It is possible for the chemist to keep 
the temperature constant by mechanical means throughout his 
experiment on the relation between pressure and volume. The 
physicist can impress a constant voltage on his circuit while he 
changes the resistance and measures the current. 

But there are many problems— and employment psychology 
faces one of them — in which it is impossible objectively to keep 
the extraneous factors constant. It would be difficult, for instance, 
to find a group of workmen all of whom have the same powers of 
attention. In such cases it is possible, however, to control these 
factors analytically. Instead of keeping attention constant by 
selecting a group of workers with identical capacity, it is possible 
to test the group that is available and then determine statistically 
what the relation between the memory test and the criterion 
would have been if it had been possible to obtain such a select 
group with constant attention. This involves the derivation of 
partial correlation coefficients which indicate not the observed 
relation between two variables, but the intrinsic relation between 
them with other variables kept constant. 

The ordinary correlation coefficient such as we have been 
discussing; is often quite misleading because of the presence of 
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other factors besides the two that are correlated. This may well 
be illustrated by a study made of the relation between hay crop, 
precipitation, and accumulated temperature [18, 38]. The fig- 
ures varied when different parts of the year were considered, but 
the following set illustrates the principles under discussion. 

The correlation between crop and precipitation (written 
fopV appreciable correlation — i.e., the more it rained 

the better the crop grew. The correlation between crop and tem- 
perature (fct), however, proved to be only .05. This did not look 
right, for common sense says tliat things grow better in warm 
weather. Further computation revealed the fact that the corre- 
lation between temperature and precipitation (n^) was —.44, 
i.e., as it became warmer it likewise grew drier. This serves to 
explain the preceding coefficient of .05. Some relation actually 
existed between crop and temperature, but this did not appear 
in tlie observed data, because when the weather grew warmer, 
which would naturally tend to increase growth, it also became 
drier and this tendency worked against the other. 

From the above data it was possible to compute a coefficient 
of partial correlation (the method will be described briefly 
below) between crop and temperature with precipitation con- 
stant. It was obviously impossible to keep precipitation physically 
constant throughout the years when the observations were made. 
It was possible, however, to control it analytically and to deter- 
mine what the relation between crop and temperature would 
have been if the precipitation had been kept constant. This 
correlation proved to be .30. In other words, there was 

actually some intrinsic relation between crop and temperature, 
but it was entirely obscured in the objective data because of the 
presence of the other factor. When it grew warmer, things 
tended to grow (as indicated by the partial correlation of .30 
between crop and temperature with precipitation constant), 
but it likewise became drier (as indicated by the correlation of 

^ The common notation in correlation procedure is to write r ( the corre- 
lation coefficient) with two subscripts indicating the variables correlated — 
in this case c and p. 

^ The customary notation with partial correlation is to indicate by the 
first two subscripts the variables correlated, and by the otlier subscript or 
subscripts after the period, the variable or variables kept constant. 
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—.44 between temperature and precipitation). The net result 
of these opposed tendencies was no apparent relation between 
crop and temperature (as indicated by the correlation of .05). 
This shows how misleading the ordinary type of correlation 
coefficient sometimes is and how much more illuminating are 
the partial correlation coefficients. 

In scientific study, then, of the relation between two variables, 
it is desirable to determine their intrinsic relation with other 
factors as far as possible constant. This principle is especially 
pertinent in developing a group of tests for the mental compo- 
nents of tlie occupation. It is desirable to weight each test not 
in accordance with its ordinary correlation with the criterion, 
but according to its intrinsic relation as revealed by partial cor- 
relation. Suppose, for instance, that three tests are used and die 
problem is to find the intrinsic relation between the criterion and 
the third test with the others constant. If it were possible to 
give the first test to 10,000 subjects, we could find all of those 
who scored equally in it. Suppose there were 1000 of diese indi- 
viduals. We could give this 1000 the second test and find perhaps 
100 of them who had equal ability in this test. With this selected 
100 who had identical ability in both of these tests, we could 
compute the correlation between the criterion and Test 3. We 
should then have tlie correlation between tlie criterion and 
Test 3 widi the other factors constant. It is obviously impossible 
to adopt such procedure in the employment situation; but it is 
statistically possible to obtain almost the same result if all three 
tests are given to the limited group of 100. 

The technique of computing partial correlation coefficients is 
complicated and laborious. A comparatively brief example is 
worked out in Appendix II. It is necessary to determine not only 
the correlation of each test with the criterion, but also the cor- 
relation of each test with every other test, in order to allow for 
the overlapping of the tests. From these original correlations it is 
possible to compute partial correlations like fi 2 . 3 , which indicates 
the correlation between the criterion (1) and Test 2, with Test 3 
kept constant. From this type of coefficient, with one test kept 
constant, it is possible to compute coefficients with two kept 
constant, like fi 2 . 34 ? which indicates the correlation between the 
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criterion and Test 2 with both Tests 3 and 4 constant. Frona these 
coefficients it is possible to compute those like rnsis, in which 
three tests are constant, and so on according to tire number of 
tests involved. 

These computations are all made by formulae like the fol- 
lowing: 

.. _ n2 — rn m 

ri2-Z = 7 =:^— - ====== 

Vl - rhi Vl - 

where J'i 2.3 represents the partial coixelation between the cri- 
terion and Test 2, with Test 3 constant, fi 2 is the ordinary correla- 
tion between the criterion and Test 2, fia is the correlation be- 
tween tire criterion and Test 3, and r 23 is the correlation between 
Tests 2 and 3. Suppose J '12 = .70, ris = .60, and r 23 = -80. If we 
substitute in the formula we have: 

_ .70 - (.60 X .80) _ .70 - .48 

Vl - (.60)2 Vl - (.80)2 Vl - M Vl - .64 
= -22 ^ .22 

V.64 V.36 .8 X .6 .48 ■ 

In the practical situation interest lies in obtaining the largest 
possible partial coefficients of test and criterion because they 
enable a better prediction of occupational ability to be made on 
the basis of the test. Let us consider what things are conducive 
to large partial correlations. Suppose that in the above example 
f 12 had been .90 instead of .70. The solution of the formula 
then is: 

' := .90 - (.60 X .80) .90 -.48 

Vl - (.60)2 Vl - (. 80)2 Vl - .36 Vl - .64 
.42 .42 .42 „„ 

Vm V^6 -8 X .6 .48 ■ 

The resulting partial correlation of .87 is obviously larger tlian 
the .46 obtained in the previous case. This illustrates a funda- 
mental principle, viz., that the larger the ordinary correlation 
of a test with a criterion, the larger will be its partial correlation 
with the criterion. 

Recurring now to the original example, suppose that fn and 
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Vis had been the same, but that fas had been .30 instead of .80. 
The solution of the formula is then: 

.70 - ( . 60 X .30) .70 -.18 

vr- Teop Vr - (.30)2 \/r=ro9 

^ ^52 ^ .52 QQ 

.8X.95 .76 ■ 

The resulting partial coefficient of .68 is much larger than the .46 
obtained previously and it is due entirely to the fact that r23 is 
smaller. This gives a second principle, viz., that the smaller the 
correlation of a given test with another test, the larger will be its 
partial correlation with the criterion. 

These two principles indicate what is necessary if tests are 
to have a high predictive value. If tests which have a high partial 
correlation with the criterion are desired, those tests are the best 
whose correlation with the criterion is high and with the other 
tests^ low. If two tests show equal correlation with the criterion, 
but the correlation of die first with the other tests is low, while 
that of the second with the other tests is high, the first is meas- 
uring a more independent factor and its partial correlation coeffi- 
cient will be higher. It should receive more weight in the final 
prediction. This, then, is the solution of the problem raised 
earlier as to how to weight the tests properly in order to obviate 
the effect of overlapping factors and the danger of giving undue 
weight to some one factor. The tests are to be weighted not in 
accordance with their ordinary correlation coefficients with the 
criterion, but in proportion to dieir partial coefficients with all 
the other tests held constant. In this way each test is given a 
weight according to its intrinsic relation with the criterion. It 
can be shown statistically that this weighting is more valid than 
any other that may be devised. 

Regression Equation. The actual process of weighting involves 
the derivation of a regression equation. This is the same equa- 
tion as was described in the preceding chapter when ability in 
the job was expressed in terms of score in the test. In the present 
case, however, the criterion is expressed as a function of several 
tests. The equation is of the general form: 

^1 “ 1^12X2 + bisX‘s -f- buX^, “f* “j- C 
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in wliicli Xi represents the criterion, J 2 represents the score in 
Test 2, X 3 represents the score in Test 3, etc.; bi 2 is the weighting 
for Test 2, bis is the weighting for Test 3, etc.; and C is a con- 
stant term. The b terms^ are, roughly speaking, proportional to 
the partial correlations — &12 is proportional to the partial corre- 
lation of Test 2 with the criterion when all of the other tests are 
constant; bis is proportional to the partial correlation of Test 3 
with the criterion when all of the other tests are constant. If the 
equation, for example, proved to be: 

Xi = 7 X 2 + 9 X 3 + 14 

and an applicant scored 12 points in Test 2 and 11 points in 
Test 3, we would substitute as follows: 

Xi = 7 X 12 + 9 X 11 + 14 - 197 

The criterion score of 197 is the best statement of the man s 
probable eflBciency in die job that can be made on the basis of 
the two tests. 

CoeiEcient of Multiple Correlation. The coefficient of multiple 
correlation is the correlation of the weighted sum of the tests 
with the criterion. That is, if all the original measures are recon- 
sidered and each is weighted according to the regression equa- 
tion, these weighted scores can then be correlated with the cri- 
terion to obtain the coefBcient of multiple correlation. This can 
also be computed statistically from the partial coeflBcients with- 
out recurring to the original data; it is often computed in both 
ways as a check on the work. 

This coeflBcient of multiple correlation tells just how valuable 
the tests are when combined in this manner and makes it pos- 
sible to see how much superior the combined weighted score is 
to the score in any single test. This procedure is also useful in 
determining the minimum number of tests drat will give val- 
uable results. If ten tests, weighted, give a multiple correlation 
with the criterion of .60, and four tests give a correlation of .58, 
it is probably unwise to retain die entire ten, for four will do 
nearly as well and much less time will be required to give and 

^ Tliese h terms also take into account the variability of the different tests. 
The C term results from tire fact that the equation is first derived in terms 
of deviations of scores from average score and then transformed into terms 
of actual test scores. 
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score them in the employment office. It can also be shown that 
the coefficient of multiple correlation is higher when the tests are 
weighted according to the regression equation than when they 
are weighted in any other manner. 

In the previous example of the tire finishers, it will be recalled 
that 9 of the 15 original tests were discarded on the basis of 
preliminary correlations. The remaining 6 tests (starred in Table 
19) were correlated by the products-moments method with tlie 
criterion and with each other. When the regression equation was 
derived, it developed that the weighted sum of the tests cor- 
related witli the criterion to yield a multiple coefficient of ,63. 
This is considerably higher than the validity for the best single 
test, viz., ,52 for Test 10. Further study indicated that almost as 
satisfactory results could be obtained with only three tests— 
numbers 8, 10, and 13. Their multiple correlation is .61 and their 
regression equation is: 

Xi = .02 Xs + .03 Xio ~ .014 X13 + 1.82 

where Xs is the score in Test 8, etc. The detailed procedure of 
deriving this equation is given in Appendix II. 

Instead of selecting a number of tests and deriving the equa- 
tion for this entire number, the method can be modified statis- 
tically so as to add the tests to the battery one at a time, noting 
how much the multiple correlation is increased as each one is 
added. This procedure sometimes is designated the multiple ratio 
technique. In this way we can determine empirically how many 
tests to include in the equation instead of making an initial 
guess. An additional advantage of this procedure is that at each 
stage we are able to correct the multiple correlations for the 
chance errors added by each test. Usually the increase in the 
multiple correlation becomes less and less as tests are added, but 
at the same time the chance error increases [33, 245]. A point is 
finally reached where the inclusion of another test adds more 
chance error than actual validity to the battery of tests. Obvi- 
ously, it is then time to stop. This procedure greatly simplifies 
the statistical work and it also is a straightforward method of 
selecting the tests which will go into the battery with the definite 
objective of having as high a validity as is obtainable with that 
group of tests. 
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Another consideration is sometimes important in a battery of 
tests. A particular factor or capacity which is tested may be 
absolutely necessary for success in the job, whereas others are 
desirable but not absolutely essential. This situation normally 
would be reflected in the correlation coefficients and this abso- 
lutely necessary factor would be the first one selected for the 
battery. However, if it is obvious on empirical or theoretical 
grounds that this capacity is absolutely essential, the logical 
thing to do is to ascertain at the outset whether the subject 
possesses this capacity; if he lacks it, nothing further need be 
done. For example, a potential operatic tenor might have good 
breath control, pitch sensitivity, enunciation, phrasing, and so on, 
but be unable to sing a high note. The initial discovery of this 
particular point would save a lot of further unnecessary investi- 
gation. So in vocational test procedure the psychologist may 
consider not merely introducing the tests into the equation in a 
certain order but actually giving them in a certain order. This is 
sometimes called the ‘'successive hurdles” method. If the subject 
clears die first hurdle he takes the second one, etc. If, however, 
he falls below a critical score in the first test he is given no 
furtlier consideration for the job in question. This procedure 
makes for considerable time-saving in test administi*ation. 

Once the optimal weighting for the tests in a battery and the 
multiple correlation have been determined, the interpretation is 
exactly the same as in the case of the single total-situation test 
discussed in die preceding chapter. The regression equation in- 
cluding all the tests enables the prediction of the most probable 
criterion score. The multiple correlation being known, a critical 
score for the weighted sum of the tests can be set in terms of 
the probability of an applicant’s achieving any designated level 
of efficiency in die job. 

General Factory Operatives 

It is now in point to mention a few projects in which tests have 
been developed along the lines just discussed. A comprehensive 
review of the numerous test projects reported in the scientific 
literature would be prohibitive. However, in order to show the 
general scope of investigations, a few examples are presented for 
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general factory operatives, clerical workers, drivers of vehicles, 
public service employees, salesmen and executives. 

A detailed study has been reported of tests for electrical sub- 
station operators [42]. Job analysis indicated that the worker 
had to recall complex series of instixictions, to follow directions 
accurately, and to distribute his attention. The tests employed 
included some of the McQuarrie mechanical tests, puzzle boxes, 
tests for following directions in switching operations, a learning 
test which was a sort of a choice reaction, and a test of per- 
sistence. The criterion consisted of ratings and also a record of 
operating errors. It was possible to set a critical score of 75 points 
in the battery of tests which would have admitted only 8 per 
cent of the poorest workers but 71 per cent of the best operators. 

A test for garment-machine operators gave particular attention 
to the criterion [28]. The subjects were girls in trade schools and 
two types of criteria were used, one depending on quality and 
the other on speed. The first one utilized work samples such as 
stitching on tape without a thread, straight stitching on cloth, 
sewing patches on cambric. Some samples were judged by 
objective scoring keys and others by qualitative ratings. The 
keys had reliabilities from .80 to .89 and the experts’ ratings 
from .78 to .83. The speed criterion consisted of the time 
required for these work samples and had reliabilities between 
.76 and .88. Nineteen tests were evaluated against these criteria. 
The highest individual validities were .39 for one test witli the 
quality criterion and .46 with the speed criterion. It was possible 
to select 6 tests by the multiple ratio technique which yielded a 
correlation of .57 with the quality criterion. Another battery of 
5 tests correlated .64 witli the speed criterion. The first battery 
included matching names (Minnesota Clerical), tracing test, 
weaving test, paper folding, Minnesota Spatial Relations, and a 
paper form board. The second included three tests of dexterity, 
and also tracing and the Minnesota Clerical Test for numbers, 
i.e., noting whether the numbers in a pair are identical. The 
interesting contribution of this article is the fact that it suggests 
validating tests with two criteria and actually setting up two 
batteries, one to predict speed and the other quality, on the 
ground that in some industries such as the garment trades there 
is stress on speed in one plant and on quality in another. 
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A series of tests were developed for assemblers of electrical 
fixtures and radios [39]. They included dexterity tests, several 
visual tests, inserting a stylus through large holes in a plate, and 
an intelligence test It was possible to select four tests which, 
properly weighted, yielded a correlation of .60 with pooled rat- 
ings of proficiency on the job. 

Tests for garment-machine operators were developed with 
subnormal girls with I.Q.'s below .70 [40]. After evaluating 17 
tests, 5 were retained; these included cutting a design between 
converging lines, a maze, a paper-folding test, card sorting, and 
a foim of coordination test in which three small targets were 
tapped in succession repeatedly. A multiple correlation of .66 
was obtained and a critical score was set that would eliminate 
76 per cent of the failures. 

A number of instances are reported where a single standard- 
ized test was evaluated for a group of employees and proved 
quite valid [15]. The Minnesota Paper Form Board Test was 
used in selecting apprentices for pressmen. Instructors rated 
tliem on a 5-point scale and tlie validity of the test was .58. A 
standard mechanical assembly test, in which the subject has to 
put together a number of small objects, was used with cotton- 
mill machine fixers. The correlation with overseers’ rating was .42 
for loom fixers and .78 for a small number of spinning-frame 
fixers [16]. A peg board — ^that is, a board with holes in it and a 
series of one-inch pegs to be fitted into these holes witli one or 
both hands— was used in an electrical manufacturing establish- 
ment. Here the effort was to predict capacity not in a single occu- 
pation but rather in certain broad classes of work such as bench 
work or coil winding. The correlations with production were 
around .30 but were consistent [17]. Finger and tweezer dexter- 
ity tests in a watch factory showed some relation to salary and 
length of employment. 

One project may be cited to indicate the ingenuity sometimes 
involved in devising tests. This was a Russian study of the build- 
ing trades. One item measured was orientation in space and 
absence of vertigo. The test was taken on a bridge 7 feet above 
the floor. The subject had to indicate horizontal and vertical di- 
rections on papers fastened to the wall while sitting motionless 
on the bridge or while balancing himself in a swing. Other more 
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conventional tests were included. An encouraging correspond- 
ence was obtained between tests and instructor s ratings of ap- 
prentices, particularly in the case of a group of students who had 
been dismissed by their instructors [43]. 

A case may be mentioned to show the possibility of utilizing 
some unusual qualification or characteristic of the worker to the 
advantage of all concerned. When a subway tunnel was being 
built, one of the employees who had some /connection” was kept 
on the payroll although he was lazy and drifted from one job to 
another.. He was, however, of a reckless type and liked to drive 
a car at high speed. The concrete was sent from the mixer some 
500 yards down into the tunnel on a small track. If the truck full 
of cement went too fast, it tended to jump the track at the curves, 
and if it was held back by a cable, it tended to stall. Someone 
hit upon the idea of giving this man the job of riding this truck 
and controlling it with a brake so as to 'make” the curves. This 
operation appealed strongly to his personality and he was able 
to deliver the cement at the lower level expeditiously. The out- 
put of concrete was increased about 12 per cent and a satisfac- 
tory vocational adjustment for the incumbent was achieved 
[13,100]. 

Clebicax. Workeks 

Aptitude measurements for clerical workers have been devel- 
oped quite extensively. Widely used are the name-checking and 
number-checking tests in which pairs of names or numbers are 
given and the subject has to tell whether they are the same or 
different. Otlier frequently used items include spelling, detecting 
errors in a passage, simple computation, indicating where certain 
proper names belong in an alphabetical list. Other common 
items are similar to those embodied in abstract intelligence tests. 
On occasion actual intelligence tests have shown some validity in 
selecting clerical workers. A tabulation of a number of standard 
tests is given by Bingham [3, 162 ], He presents what are essen- 
tially critical scores for different levels of clerical work such as 
responsible clerical positions, secretarial, and low grade. These 
scores are given for the Minnesota Clerical Tests, those worked 
out by Pond at the Scovill Manufacturing Company, one de- 
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veloped at Carnegie Institute of Technology, a general test used 
by the U.S. Civil Service, and several intelligence tests. 

Two studies deserve a little more detailed discussion. The 
first of them investigated the validity of a number of clerical and 
otlier tests in insurance offices [7]. About 100 workers were in- 
volved and the criterion consisted of supervisors ratings. They 
covered three grades of work — simple, complicated, and the type 
that required making decisions. The following tests were eval- 
uated and had the validities indicated: Carnegie Tech Number 
VI, .41; O’Rourke Senior Classification, .40; Thurstone Clerical, 
.44; Modified Thurstone, .37; Minnesota Number Cheeking, .27; 
Minnesota Name Checking, .29. The rather poor showing for 
the widely used Minnesota tests is to be noted. The data were 
also evaluated for a smaller sample with reference to anotlier 
criterion, namely, promotion after five years or more of service. 
The validities under these conditions were: Carnegie, .75; 
O’Rourke, .77; Thurstone, .71; Modified Thurstone, .65; Minne- 
sota Number, .07; and Minnesota Name, .34. The suggestion 
growing out of this study is that alertness seems to have a little 
greater validity than strictly clerical tests for this particular kind 
of work. A further analysis of the subtests led to the general 
conclusion that those which were distinctly verbal had an aver- 
age validity of .60; those tliat were numerical, .52; and those tliat 
involved checking, .39. It was suggested that if some of the dead 
wood in a test were removed, the remainder might have a con- 
siderably higher validity. In one instance, by dropping part of 
a test, the validity was raised from .65 to .79. 

A factor analysis was made of a number of clerical and allied 
tests [1]. The battery included the Minnesota Clerical Test, 
finger and tweezer dexterity, the Minnesota Placing and Turning 
Test, a spatial relations test, finding the unique figure in a group 
of faces, number and letter cancellation, substitution, arithmetic, 
checking addition. Five factors apparently accounted for every- 
thing involved in the intercorrelations. The usual effort was made 
to speculate as to the nature of the factors in the light of the 
factor loadings (see p. 107). The first factor appeared to be 
general ability with some emphasis on clerical aspects. This 
accounted for about 33 per cent of the total variance in the group 
of tests. The second factor looked like speed in simple discrim- 
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illation, for example, the type involved in the cancellation test. 
The third was evidently spatial, the fourth motor, and the fifth 
observation and comparison. The first factor, however, carried 
most of the load. When a similar procedure was carried through 
with only the more strictly clerical tests such as checking, can- 
celing, substitution, arithmetic, spelling and addition, two factors 
only were discovered. One was identified as general clerical 
ability and the other as speed of discrimination. 

Brief mention may be made of a few other test projects in the 
clerical field. In a metal trades organization the Minnesota 
name- and number-checking tests correlated with a supervisor s 
rating to the extent of ,65 [30], For the clerical workers in a 
state reformatory similar correlations averaged around .40 [14]. 
For bookkeepers, the Thurstone Clerical Test had a validity of 
.57; when one portion of the test was omitted, it was raised 
to .74 [34]. A test developed by the National Institute of Indus- 
tiial Psychology in London was modified somewhat and used 
with clerical workers in western Massachusetts. It yielded com- 
paratively high validities with supervisor's ratings on rather small 
samples [25] . Mention should be made of norms on the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test published for a number of occupational 
groups— viz., accountants, bank tellers, general clerical workers, 
minor bank officials, shipping clerks [29]. 

Automobile Drivers 

Tests for automobile drivers were discussed in considerable 
detail at the beginning of Chapter VIII. Some of tliese have been 
used in selecting drivers of commercial vehicles. Some have also 
been included in an interesting project called a driving clinic. 
Tests such as visual acuity, depth perception, color vision, coor- 
dination, reaction time of various sorts, susceptibility to glare, 
and judgment of speed were given to subjects who reported 
voluntarily and to others who were ordered to the clinic by the 
police. The person s standing in each test in comparison with 
norms was noted for purposes of individual diagnosis. If the 
driver had a definite defect such as being considerably slower 
than the average in reaction time, this was pointed out to him 
and he was told that unless he made allowance by avoiding 
situations in which quick reaction was essential he was quite 
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likely to have an accident. That such a procedure was effective 
with some subjects was indicated by a reduction in accidents [8], 

A successful battery of tests has been reported by an institute 
for traffic research. The tests involved reaction time, resistance 
to distraction, general alertness, visual acuity, coordination, and 
jiidgnient of space, size, and speed. A validity of .77 was found 
[23] . A similarly high validity of .81 was claimed for some tests 
developed on 3000 drivers in Barcelona. The criterion was a com- 
petitive examination for drivers which presumably included 
actual tests in driving. The aptitude tests included choice reac- 
tion while conflicting stimuli were present, judging velocity of 
moving rods, and matching numbers with corresponding slots 
[5]. The results with similar tests for bus drivers in Paris were 
analyzed for the period from 1921 to 1934. The accidents de- 
creased 37 per cent while the number of vehicles increased 30 
per cent. Meanwhile for private drivers where no tests were 
used, accidents increased 155 per cent and the number of 
vehicles increased 218 per cent [2]. 

Public Service Employees 

Firemen. Aptitude tests for firemen have been reported with 
surprisingly high validity (.91), the ratings by the fire chief 
being used as a criterion. The tests included strength, speed and 
accuracy of movement, reaction time, vision and hearing, at- 
tention, going up a 12-foot ladder across a plank and down 
another ladder, finding a designated object in a roomful of smoke 
which was kept ‘'as constant as possible.” There were also cer- 
tain information items which were not strictly aptitude tests [11], 

Policemen. Tests [35, 37] have been suggested for policemen 
with the weights indicated: Army intelligence test (2); accuracy 
of observation — questions on a picture shown previously and 
also recording auto tags from memory (1); memory tests — 
recording facts from a description tliat is read and identifying 
photographs shown once and then mixed with other photo- 
graphs (1); understanding laws and police rules — the subject 
is given a copy and answers questions by referring to the copy 
(1); police duties — identifying crimes from definitions and de- 
scriptions of cases (1); education and experience (1); personal 
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traits as determined by an interview (1); medical and physical 
tests (2). 

Postal Employees. A test for mail distributors embodied three 
parts [27], The first was essentially an intelligence test The 
second was a sorting test which set up a hypothetical arrange- 
ment with boxes and names of certain towns and a number in 
each box. The subject had to give the name of the town to which 
a number belonged. The third test involved following instruc- 
tions, centering around a pattern of sorting names. The validity 
of the combined tests was .71. 

Telegraphers. A group of men in a telegraph school were 
studied with a view to measuring potential telegraphic aptitude 
[36]. The tests finally used were a rhythm test — writing dots 
and dashes heard by the subject — conventional opposites, analo- 
gies and directions tests, and a completion test — supplying miss- 
ing words in a paragraph. The multiple correlation for the bat- 
tery was .53, but the rhythm test alone had a validity of .48. 

Telephone Operators. Of somewhat historical interest are some 
early tests given to girls in a telephone school [26]. They com- 
prised memory span for numbers, i.e., the maximum number of 
digits that could be repeated after a single reading; a cancella- 
tion test — crossing out certain letters on a page; a memory test 
by the method of word pairs; a test of card sorting; a motor 
coordination test — ^tapping rapidly in sequence three crosses on 
the blank; and speed of association reaction to a stimulus word. 
The scores of the girls were ranked in each test and the average 
rank was computed for each girl. These average ranks were then 
compared with proficiency in the telephone school after three 
months" service. There was a marked although not universal 
tendency for those with the better test scores to be more pro- 
ficient in actual service. The company, moreover, had surrep- 
titiously inti-oduced a number of expert operators among the 
supposed pupils in the school. These experts made high scores. 

Telephone Service. Tests for telephone dial switchmen in- 
cluded some that were essentially tmde tests, with questions 
regarding electrical principles; but there were also tests of 
mechanical aptitude, following directions in adjusting apparatus, 
and tracing mazes somewhat analogous to tracing electrical 
circuits [31]. These tests were given to men in a telephone school 
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and when properly weighted had a validity of .68. The highest 
correlation of any one test with the criterion was .52. 

Salesmen 

Development of objective procedures for selecting salesmen 
has proved to be one of the more difficult tasks for the personnel 
psychologist. This is doubtless due to the lack of good objective 
tests of personality, a characteristic which seems to be par- 
ticularly important in this vocation. Tests have shown some 
validity, but other procedures are also under investigation. Sta- 
tistical studies have been made of items in the application or 
personal history blanks and rating scales have been developed 
for use during the employment interview. Some of these pro- 
cedures will be described in later chapters. The present discus- 
sion will deal with actual tests as applied to selecting salesmen. 

One study determined the validity of a large number of indi- 
vidual items [21]. The number of items was as follows: mental 
alertness, 247; business information, 164; social intelligence, 101; 
dominance-submission, 29; social attitude, 25; personal inventory, 
257; interest, 62. The criterion included rating scales, percentage 
of die quota sold, percentage of the dealers sold, selling cost 
per lot. The data were evaluated not in terms of correlation 
coefficients but rather by noting for certain responses in the test 
the percentage above or below average in the criterion. In 
general, alertness (intelligence) proved to be more important 
for persons in sales promotion than in routiue selling; personality 
items were more valid for salesmen than for sales managers; 
routine salesmen were more conventional in responses to the 
social attitude items than were men engaged in promotion. 

Another project dealt exclusively widi sales managers [24]. 
The tests were evaluated with a group of successful and unsuc- 
cessful managers and six of them had some validity. They in- 
cluded vocabulary, alertness, free association, form completion, 
giving the names of items which begin with a certain letter, and 
discovering "pictures” in ink blots. 

One other project may be cited by way of transition to the 
discussion of personality tests [32]. It involved ascendance- 
submission, introversion-extroversion, two intelligence tests. 
Strong s Interest Inventory, and a sales objections test The prin- 
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cipal result was that a personality test when compared with sales 
record would have hired 69 per cent of the best men and rejected 
only 31 per cent. The intelligence test contributed little except 
in eliminating some of tire worst salespeople. This finding sug- 
gests the importance of personality in contrast with mental 
capacity as a factor in selling ability, a point which is being 
increasingly realized. Attention is called, however, to a point 
made earlier (p. 112), that in the employment situation consider- 
able caution is necessary in using the type of personality test in 
which the subject makes statements about himself — what he 
would do in certain circumstances, what he worries about, or 
what he prefers. There is always the danger that he will try to 
discover the best way to answer the item rather than the way 
which actually characterizes him. In spite of this limitation 
there have been a number of efforts to standardize tests of this 
sort for the selection of salesmen. A few of these will be de- 
scribed, although it is hoped that ultimately more objective tests 
for measuring these same characteristics will be available. 

One such study employed the Bernreuter scale (p. 110) with 
75 department store salespeople. Managers selected about 20 at 
each extreme in sales ability [9, 10], These two groups showed 
no distinct relationship witli any standard Bernreuter score. The 
correlations were roughly .16 for men and .13 for women. How- 
ever, an item analysis was then made with a view to picking out 
the most differential items, and a simple scoring key was derived 
which did make some differentiation between the two extreme 
groups. When this key was employed with another sample of 
salespeople who were rated by the personnel manager the cor- 
relation was about .60 for men and .36 for women. The valid 
categories were the following, the number after each indicating 
the number of items of that sort included: not moody or subject 
to worry (7); self-confident (6); self-sufficient (6); social (5); 
free from self-consciousness (4); aggressive and willing to as- 
sume responsibility (3); little tendency to talk about self (3); 
not resentful of criticism or discipline (2); radical and uncon- 
ventional (1). 

Another test somewhat similar to the Bernreuter and com- 
prising 125 items was administered to 64 salesmen [19]. Their 
scores were compared with those of 1000 unselected college 
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students. Standard scoring patterns had been developed pre- 
viously to indicate a number of aspects of personality. Sta- 
tistically significant dijSerences between the two groups were 
noted. The salesmen proved to be less neurotic, to have greater 
self-esteem and greater independence, and possibly to be a little 
more extroverted. In another brief check 25 drugstore salesmen 
were rated by the owner of a chain on a 10-point scale. The 
lowest fifth in the ratings were decidedly more neurotic and 
introverted on the personality scale. 

The foregoing studies suggest that even personality tests of 
tlie sort where a subject does evaluate himself may have some 
validity in spite of the limitations mentioned previously. Much 
depends on the situation in which the tests are administered and 
the explanation that goes with them. In many of the studies 
reported they were given not as part of an employment program 
but at some subsequent time and presumably the explanation 
was that the tests were being standardized, so that the subject 
did not feel that his own status would be influenced appreciably 
by what he did on the test. Under these circumstances one might 
be inclined to answer more frankly than he would if he were 
actually in an employment office trying to get a job. The results 
are none too convincing as to the validity of the subjective type 
of personality test in the practical employment situation. 

Executives 

One investigation of tests for executives made a detailed item 
analysis [41]. The subjects were about 100 supervisors and fore- 
men in a large manufacturing organization; and special attention 
was given to the criterion, which consisted of ratings by the 
subjects" immediate superiors. Each superintendent rated a dif- 
ferent group of men, but five persons were rated who w^ere 
known to all the superintendents and served as “key"" men for 
readjusting the ratings. The estimates were made by ranking and 
by a graphic rating scale. The two halves of the rating data 
correlated to the extent of .80. The tests included alertness, 
mechanical aptitude (paper form board), a personality schedule, 
and company information. There were 820 items in this group of 
tests. They were studied item by item, die men being divided 
into three groups on the basis of the criterion and the percentage 
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of each group that passed a given item being noted; In this way 
85 differential items were selected which showed significant 
differences between the percentages in the criterion groups. 
They were a miscellaneous set of items tliat one would have been 
unable to select on logical grounds. The company information 
tests appeared to have a somewhat higher proportion of good 
items than the other tests. The scores based on the 85 good 
items correlated with the criterion to tlie extent of .71. When all 
the 820 items were combined, the correlation was only .49. This 
shows what can be done by item analysis in contrast to using 
gross scores. 

A review of a number of existing tests for executive ability 
may be mentioned [22]. Executives generally score high in gen- 
eral information, reasoning, speed of judgment, detecting sym- 
bolic relationships such as analogies and word comparison. They 
are above average in many qualities; in other words, they are 
"well-rounded” individuals. The same authors present a sug- 
gested test of executive ability along much the foregoing hnes, 
but indicate that certain modifications would be desirable to 
increase its validity [6]. The test includes general information, 
personality schedule, reasoning, judgment (for example, "How 
many horses are tliere in the United States?”), an analogy test 
involving geometrical figures, synonyms and antonyms, and 
some interest items like those in Strong’s questionnaire. Further 
investigations of intelligence as related to executive ability will 
be presented in Chapter X. 

Factob Analysis 

The technique of factor analysis has been mentioned else- 
where, but it is well to point out its implications for the con- 
struction of batteries of aptitude tests. The procedure may be 
contrasted with tliat of multiple correlation. In the latter we are 
concerned with predicting a variable on the basis of a number 
of other variables, usually trying to predict a criterion on the 
basis of one or more tests. In factor analysis, however, we are 
attempting to see if die variables or tests are related by some 
underlying order that will simplify our comprehension of the 
whole set. In other words, we are trying to discover the under- 
lying functional unities. As mentioned earlier, Thurstone found 
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with some fifty-odd pencil and paper tests that apparently nine 
main factors were basic, such as spatial, visual, numerical, verbal, 
and so on. It is to be noted that he started with 56 tests and 
ended with nine factors. This is typical of factor theory. We 
start out with an array of intercorrelations with as many columns 
as we have tests, and we finish with one column for each factor; 
normally these columns will be much fewer in number. When it 
comes to interpreting the factor loadings we have to use our 
"hunches” and attempt to identify the factors in the light of these 
loadings. The procedure is distinctly exploratory. 

Thurstone gives an interesting analogy which is too compli- 
cated for detailed presentation here [38]. He postulates a set of 
boxes with twenty measurements for each box. One measure, for 
instance, might be the square of one edge of a box, another the 
length of the diagonal of a side, and another tlie length of the 
diagonal through the center of the box. We do not know how 
these measures were obtained; we merely have the gross figures. 
Nevertheless, some of these measures would correlate with each 
other. With intercorrelations between the measurements avail- 
able we have something analogous to the intercorrelations be- 
tween a group of tests. We now make a factor analysis; the first 
factor has rather heavy loadings for a number of the twenty 
measurements on the boxes. By looking at the nature of these 
measurements we may discover that the height of the box seems 
to be involved in most of them, so it appears that the first factor 
is height. Similarly we may find that the depth of the box is 
represented in another group of measurements for which the 
second factor is heavily loaded. In this way we may get back 
to the fact that the three basic factors actually are the height, 
breadth, and length of the box. Just as one of the initial measures 
such as the diagonal of a side is a function of the two basic 
factors of height and breadth, so a particular test may be a func- 
tion of basic factors such as verbal ability and numerical ability. 

A practical result of factor analysis is that we may be able to 
get at the basic factors involved in a group of tests which show 
considerable validity and then construct a more limited number 
of tests aimed directly at those particular factors which will do 
the job better than the original ones. In other words, we may 
eliminate some deadwood in the tests. This approach has con- 
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siderable promise in these problems of aptitude measurement 
with a battery of tests. 

Follow-up Procedure 

After a psychologist has developed a test or series of tests for 
predicting aptitude in a certain occupation, his task is not com- 
pleted as far as that occupation is concerned. The methods can 
be put into use in the employment office for selecting workers. 
It is desirable, however, to keep a record of the workers’ scores 
in the tests taken at the time they are hired and subsequently to 
compare tliese scores with their ability in the job after they have 
learned it. After a sufficient number of applicants have taken 
the tests and have been at the job long enough to reach their 
maximum efficiency, it is well to secure figures as to the latter 
ability in much the same manner that the criterion was deter- 
mined originally and then to compare tlie original test scores 
with tills new criterion. This will serve to vindicate the whole 
procedure, for while it is probable that tests devised originally 
to differentiate the good from the poor employees will serve 
likewise in differentiating the good from the poor applicants, 
it is well eventually to determine empirically if tliis is the case. 
Furthermore, an occasional check on the value of the methods 
is desirable because there may sometimes be changes in the 
general type of applicants, the methods of training, or even the 
mediods of work that will render the original tests invalid. This 
follow-up procedure has a further advantage in that it may be 
possible from time to time to introduce slight changes in method. 
It may be desirable to give one or two tests in addition to those 
originally standardized and evaluate these subsequently wMi a 
view to including them ultimately in the regression equation — 
possibly replacing some of the original ones. 

It is well for the personnel psychologist to keep in touch wMi 
his original work. It is, of course, often necessary to develop 
methods, make them as objective and fool-proof as possible, and 
then turn them over to untrained people in the employment 
office for routine administration. This is not ideal. The technique 
of mental examination is more reliable in the hands of a person 
with psychological training. Unforeseen contingencies may arise. 
Very frequently extraneous reactions which the applicant makes, 
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quite apart from his actual test performance, are of vocational 
significance and only the trained examiner can make the most of 
this “clinical picture/’ Some of the larger concerns have psy- 
chologists permanently attached to the staff — ^just as they now 
have chemists, physicists, or engineers — to maintain constant 
supervision over tlie personnel and other work that is psycho- 
logical in character. An industrial concern is, in a way, a psy- 
chological laboratory in which the problems are not solved and 
the methods devised for all time but in which research may well 
be continuously in progress. 

Summary 

In devising a set of tests for the mental components of the 
occupation the preliminary procedure of analysis is similar to 
that for the test of the total situation. It is then necessary to 
select and devise tests for tlie various components that the anal- 
ysis reveals. Of course, no test measures an isolated mental factor, 
but this procedure will probably bring better results than select- 
ing tests at random. The more tests used the greater the chances 
of finding some that have high correlations with the criterion. 
The number evaluated generally depends on the length of time 
for which the subjects are available. 

The tests selected must be given to subjects and evaluated to 
determine which to retain and which to discard. Usually some 
rough correlation technique is adequate to eliminate the worst 
tests. The remaining ones are then correlated more carefully with 
the criterion and with each other in order to assign each test its 
proper weight in the total score. It is not desirable to weight 
each test according to its correlation with the criterion because 
some of the tests may measure substantially the same factor 
while others may involve more independent factors. This over- 
lapping may be ascertained by correlating the tests with each 
other. 

The technique of partial correlation makes it possible to elimi- 
nate the effects of this overlapping. By this technique one com- 
putes what the correlation of a test and the criterion would be if 
based on subjects who all had the same ability in the otiaer tests. 
This shows the intrinsic relation of a test to the criterion and 
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affords a more adequate weighting for each test than does its 
original correlation, which takes no account of the overlapping. 
A consideration of the partial correlation formulae shows that the 
best test for predicting the criterion is one which has a high 
correlation with the criterion and a low correlation with the other 
tests, for ihis will tend to make its partial correlation with the 
criterion high. 

A regression equation can then be derived which expresses 
probable vocational ability in terms of the tests. It indicates the 
weight or constant number by which to multiply each test score 
so that the weighted sum will give the best possible prediction of 
the criterion. The weight for a test is roughly proportional to its 
partial correlation with the criterion, with the other tests kept 
constant. 

The coefiBcient of multiple correlation is simply the correlation 
of the weighted sum of the tests with the criterion. This indicates 
how valuable the tests are for tlie purpose in hand and shows 
how much the weighted sum of the tests is superior to any single 
test. Another technique makes it possible to add the tests to the 
battery one at a time and note how the multiple correlation is 
increased by each additional test. Tlie tests can also be given to 
the subject in order of their importance and, if he fails to reach 
tlie critical score in the first one, he can be dropped from further 
consideration. 

Various examples of tests for the mental components of the 
job were given. Typical projects involving the following types of 
employees were included: general factory operatives, clerical 
workers, drivers of vehicles, public service employees, salesmen, 
and executives. 

When a test project has been developed and put into practical 
use it is desirable to follow up the results for a time and see 
whether the new employees hired on the basis of tlie tests 
actually conform to the prediction. This serves as a subsequent 
validation of the whole method and also makes possible minor 
revisions of the tests. If the psychologist is able to keep in touch 
with the work it is possible to have a continuous program of 
occasional addition and revision with a view to gradually increas- 
ing the validity of the employment methods. 
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Chapter X 


INTELLIGENCE AND VOCATIONAL APTITUDE 




The two preceding chapters discussed tests for special mental 
capacity in so far as they may be used to predict occupational 
success. The majority of the employment problems with which 
a psychologist deals are of this type. Occupational misfits are 
usually lacking in some of these special respects. With modem 
industrial organization most of the jobs necessitate the acquisi- 
tion of a relatively small number of habits; and it is a question 
of whether the applicant has the special capacities such as 
memoiy, attention, or quick reaction time, that will facilitate the 
formation of those habits. There are other cases, however in 
which the job apparently does not call for such specialized 
mental equipment, but rather for an aU-round ability, a general 
inental alertness, or a facility in adapting oneself to a new situa- 
tion The characteristic involved here has usually been termed 
mtelligence, and various tests have been devised to measure it 
As stated in Chapter IV, it does not matter whether this general 
abihty IS called intelligence or something else, and its exact na- 
ture IS of little consequence. If the results of these general tests 
enable us to predict occupational success, this is all that is 
required. The present chapter will be devoted to the use of 
inteUigence tests for predicting vocational aptitude. 


Occupational Hierarchy 

Occupational Studies in the Army. One question that arises in 
connection with such tests in employment psychology is whether 
a ceitam minimum of intelligence is required for different occu- 

SnT: "T" ^ will in the long run rise 

about as high on Ae occupational scale as his intelligence war- 

ants and that, if we determine the average intelligence of 
people in a certain occupation, this will teU us something about 
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the general ability required for that occupation. Data bearing 
on this point were available as a result of the Army Alpha test 
being given to a large number of men in 1918. In connection 
with their examination a record was made of their previous 
occupation. It was a simple matter then to select a group of 
laborers, or a group of machinists, or a group of professional 
men, and compute the average intelligence of each occupational 
group. The results are rather illuminating [18, 819 ]; a typical 
portion of them is shown in Table 20. 


Table 20. Intelligence of Occupational Groups 



First 

Quartile 

x\verage 

Third 

Quartile 

Per Cent 
in Class 
Aor B 

Engineer ofRcer 

144 

162 

176 

96 

Medical officer 

117 

129 

152 

77 

Civil engineer 

99 

117 

143 

68 

Accountant 

98 

117 

136 

68 

Stenographer or typist . . . 

93 

115 

138 

62 

Mechanical draftsman . . . 

84 

114 

139 

59 

Mechanical engineer. .... 

73 

110 

137 

47 

Bookkeeper 

77 

101 

127 

46 

Filing clerk 

74 

97 

126 

40 

General clerk 

74 

96 

121 

40 

Railroad clerk . 

69 

91 

115 

37 

Telegrapher. ........... 

61 

' 85 

110 

28 

Telephone operator 

57 

70 

109 

20 

Auto assembler 

51 

68 

97 

18 

General mechanic. ...... 

18 

68 

94 

14 

Toolroom expert ........ 

50 

67 

92 

9 

General auto repairman. . 

43 

65 

91 

13 

Telephone lineman. ..... 

43 

64 

88 

12 

General carpenter 

40 

60 

84 

9 

Baker 

40 

59 

87 

11 

Bricklayer 

37 

58 

88 

11 

Truck driver 

37 

58 

83 

11 

Barber 

34 

55 

78 

7 

Boiler-maker 

31 

51 

74 

9 

Teamster 

30 

50 

72 

6 

Miner 

40 

49 

71 

5 

Farmer 

30 

48 

73 

7 

Laborer 

28 

47 

68 

4 
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The scores are in terms of the actual .number of points made 
out of a possible 212. The first column gives the first quartile 
score or 25 percentile, i.e., the score which one-fourth of the 
group fails to surpass. The next column gives the average. The 
third one gives the third quartile or 75 percentile, i.e., the score 
which three-fourths of the group fails to surpass. The distance 
between the first and third quartiles obviously includes the 
middle half of the group, and it is often used as a rough measure 
of variability. If tlie first and third quartiles are close together, 
this indicates that the individuals are ''bunched” or have a small 
variability. The Army test also utilized letter grades, C being 
average intelligence, B high average, and A superior intelli- 
gence. The last column of the table gives the percentage of each 
group in Class A or B. 

The table includes only a few of the many occupations that 
were studied in this fashion, but it is sufficient to afford an idea 
of the general trend. There is definite evidence of an occupa- 
tional hierarchy. At the bottom of the intelligence scale are the 
unskilled laborers; higher up are those in more skilled mechan- 
ical occupations; above tliose are tlie clerical and business 
workers; and at the top those in the professions. It seems reason- 
able that the intelligence requirements of the professions should 
be more exacting than those of the unskilled laboring jobs and 
that the figures should give some indication of the intelligence 
necessary for the occupations in question. 

Extension of Original Studies. A considerable extension that 
attempts to cover the whole gamut of occupations has been made 
of this earlier study of the occupational hierarchy. Only one of 
the more extensive of these later investigations will be cited. It 
was made at the University of Minnesota and represents the 
pooled judgment of twenty industrial and vocational psycholo- 
gists [5, 366]. Six categories of occupations are listed in the order 
of the minimum necessary intelligence. 

1. High professional and executive occupations. These require 
superior intelligence and comprise ability for creative and di- 
rective work such as president of a college or a large manufac- 
turing concern. Graduation from a first-class college is also 
requisite. 

2. Lower professional and large business occupations. Superior 
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intelligence and training equivalent to two or three years of 
college are required. Persons in this category need be less cre- 
ative than those in Group 1, but they exercise leadership such 
as executive of a moderately large business, or high school 
teacher. 

3. Technical clerical supervisory occupations. These require 
high average intelligence and at least high school graduation. 
They include minor executives and people doing highly technical 
work dealing with abstract details such as railroad workers, some 
retail dealers, shop foremen, stenographers. 

4. Trades and low-grade clerical jobs. They require average 
intelligence and the equivalent of some training beyond the 
eighth grade. They do mechanical work which demands special- 
ized skill and knowledge, and tasks of a complicated but con- 
crete nature, especially those requiring technical training like 
auto mechanics, filing, typing. 

5. Semi-skilled occupations. These require low average or 
slightly below average intelligence and training equivalent to 
the eighth grade. The work demands a minimum of technical 
knowledge or skill but certain special abilities like dexterity. 

6. Unskilled occupations. Only inferior intelligence is required; 
no formal training is necessary. Routine manual work is done 
under supervision, such as laborer. 

It is interesting to note that a similar hierarchy is obtained 
when we consider merely the intelligence of children compared 
with the occupations of their parents. Such a study of 1200 
school children yielded the following average intelligence quo- 
tients for the pupils whose parents were in the occupational 
classes indicated: professional, 113; executive and business, 107; 
skilled labor and clerical, 97; semi-skilled labor, 84; unskilled 
labor, 76. While there was much overlapping, this hierarchy on 
the part of the children’s intelligence as related to their parents’ 
occupation is interesting. It assumes, of course, tliat intelligence 
is hereditary [12]. 

Specific Occupational Groups. Several studies have been re- 
ported in which intelligence tests were given to miscellaneous 
specific groups of workers and the averages noted in the fashion 
discussed above [21]. The results of such a study are given in 
Table 21. The figures indicate the average scores in a test in 
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which the maximum possible score is 113 points. The results 
are quite similar to those obtained with the Army tests. The 

Table 21. Average Intelligence Scores of Occupational Groups^ 


College presidents (small colleges) 53 

Engineering students 57 

Students in medical college S6 

Students in arts college 54 

Sales executives 54 

Supervisors in manufacturing plant 52 

Executives of progressive firms 5| 

Rotary Club members 45 

Nurses 42 

Foremen 41 

Office employees 40 

Machine operators 33 

Sales force in department store (men) 33 

Office boys 31 

Sales force assisting in holiday rush (men) 29 

Students in business college 28 

Sales force in department store (women) 27 

Sales force assisting in holiday rush (women) 25 


retail salespeople have the lowest intelligence of those studied. 
Machine operators, office employees, and foremen are somewhat 
superior. Rotary Club members, who are presumably successful 
business men, are higher still. Executives and college students 
make still better scores, and college presidents are at the top. 
This hierarchy does not extend as far as the unskilled laborers. 

Results of a similar investigation appear in Table 22 [15, 275]. 
A few of the groups included are rather selected and hence 
score higher than would similar groups taken at random. This 
is particularly true of the major executives, the first-year grad- 
uates in business school, and the real estate salesmen. The re- 
tail clerks likewise are confined to a group selling a particular 
class of commodities and a more random selection would prob- 
ably make lower scores. The hierarchy, however, is rather ob- 
vious, ranging from major executives, engineers, and students 
down through school teachers, general executives, special groups 
of salesmen, office workers, routine salesmen, and policemen, to 
the retail clerks at the bottom of the intelligence scale. 

^ After Scott and Clothier. 
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Table 22. Intelligence Scores of Occupational Groups^ 



First 

Quartile 

Average 

Third 

Quartile 

Major executives 

90 

j 

127 

156 

First-year graduates (business) 

109 

125 

i 140 

Sales engineers 

110 

120 

150 

College seniors 

School superintendents and special 

100 

118 

137 

subject teachers 

100 

109 

119 

Executives (general) 

82 

102 

116 

Real estate salesmen 

80 

102 

115 

Office specialty salesmen 

Students in school for insurance 

60 

95 

112 

salesmen 

74 

93 

105 

Experienced insurance salesmen. . . 

60 ; 

86 

110 

Office clerks 

55 ; 

84 

105 

Semi-specialty salesmen 

56 1 

78 

106 

Routine salesmen 

41 

71 

94 

House-to-house salesmen 

30 

65 

95 

Trade high school (night) . 

37 

62 

87 

Policemen 

Retail sales clerks (notions, bar- 

0 

42 

a 

gain counters, etc.) 

20 

33 

50 


« Figures not available. 


Academic Level. A notion of the fimctioning of this hierarchy 
at the upper end of the intelligence range may be obtained from 
a consideration of the results of the Army Alpha test given to 
the entire student body of a large university and a majority of 
the members of the faculty who taught those students; The 
average for the students is 136 points actual score in the test, 
and for the faculty 154. The average for the entire Amiy was 
about 60 points. The middle half of the student scores fall be- 
tween 116 and 155, while the middle half of the faculty scores 
fall between 139 and 174. The figures are expressed in terms 
of the conventional letter grades in Table 23. A means very 
superior intelligence, and C means average. The table gives the 
percentage of faculty and of students in each of these classes 

^ From H. G. Kenagy and G. E, Yoakum, The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen^, by permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
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and also, for comparison, the percentage of soldiers falling in 
these classes. This table shows the superiority of the faculty to 
the students, and in turn the superiority of both to the un- 
selected men in the Ai'my, who probably represented tlie whole 
range of occupations. 

The results should be somewhat qualified by the fact that 
the examination was voluntary with the faculty but compulsory 
with the students. It has been found in other connections that 


Table 23. Percentage of Faculty and Students in Different 
Intelligence Classes 


Glass 

Faculty 

Students 

Army 

A 

77 

51 

5 

B 

16 

33 

10 

C-f 

4 

13 

18 

G 

2 

2 

29 

G- 

0.4 

0.2 

21 


persons willing to take an intelligence test, or at least willing 
to write their names on their test blanks, grade somewhat higher 
than those reluctant to do so. This would tend to lower the 
faculty results to some extent if the entire group had been in- 
volved. However, with differences of the magnitude shown in 
the table, tliere is clear indication tliat tliose in the profession 
of college teaching stand higher in the intelligence hierarchy 
than dieir students, many of whom will ultimately settle in much 
less intellectual types of occupation. 

Another study at the academic level dealt with over 1100 
alumni of a small college [11]. They had all taken an intelligence 
test while drey were in school. The results are based on in- 
telligence percentiles which were established each year with 
tire students who took the test. The results are summarized in 
Table 24. The subsequent occupations of tire alumni are ar- 
ranged approximately in the order of the intelligence of those 
included in the particular group. The columns give the average 
and quartile scores of the various occupational groups. A con- 
siderable overlapping of the groups is obvious from a considera- 
tion of the quartile points, but nevertheless there is indication 
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of a hierarchy similar to that mentioned previously, ranging 
from college teaching down to physical education. 


Table 24. Intelligence and Occupational Groups^ 



First 

Quartile 

Average 

Third 

Quartile 

College teaching — women 

49 ' 

77 

89 

College teaching — men 

43 

65 

' 83 

Secretarial work 

41 

59 

73 

Journalism 

41 

57 

85 

High school teaching — men 

24 

57 

75 

Medicine 

33 

54 

78 

High school teaching — women 

26 

53 

71 

Religious work 

18 

51 

78 

Law 

20 

51 ! 

71 

Music 

24 

50 

73 

Business — men 

25 

50 

72 

Other educational work 

24 

49 

72 

Engineering and scientific work 

21 

49 

75 

Business — women 

32 

49 

58 

Library work 

21 

46 

82 

Salesmanship 

16 

44 

71 

Social work 

22 

41 

73 

YMGA and YWCA 1 

26 

39 

71 

Physical education — ^women 

24 

35 

50 

Art 

20 

27 

70 

Physical education — men 

9 

20 

31 


Different Departments in an Organization. A set of tests, the 
combination of which was tantamount to an intelligence test, 
was given in a rubber tire plant. The average scores of various 
occupational groups within this one concern appear in Table 
25. The highest scores are attained on the average by a group 
of employees in the laboratory and drafting departments. These 
individuals are, of course, technically trained. Slightly inferior 
to diem, but perhaps not significantly so, are the members of tlie 
factory council, a group of six executives who at that time 
determined the policies of the organization. Below these come a 
group of general clerical workers, who compare rather favorably 


® After Hartson. 
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Table 25. Average Intelligence Scores of Occupational 
Groups in One Concern 


Laboratory and drafting 147 

F actory council 144 

General clerical workers 138 

Shipping department 112 

F actory committee 108 

Foremen 88 

Inspectors 86 

Finishers and builders 87 

Handing out stock 76 

Truckers and mixers 47 


with the executives and are distinctly superior to the other 
groups involved. The next in order are the employees in the 
shipping department, followed closely by members of the gen- 
eral factory committee. This committee was comprised of a few 
foremen and various minor executives who met regularly to 
determine less important questions of policy. Between this group 
and the foremen and inspectors there is a considerable gap. The 
men who finish and build tires compare favorably with the fore-^ 
men and inspectors. This probably reflects the well-known fact 
that foremen are chosen in some concerns not by virtue of any 
superior capacity, but simply because they are experienced work- 
men. The employees who hand out stock are somewhat in- 
ferior to the finishers and builders and foremen. Far down at 
the bottom of the scale are the employees engaged in unskilled 
labor, such as hauling trucks or mixing and washing crude 
rubber. 

Different Types of Salesmen. The foregoing discussion has 
dealt with die occupational hierarchy for the whole range of 
occupations from unskilled labor to the professions. The ques- 
tion arises whedier there is any such hierarchy within a given 
occupation. Some data for salesmen are available on this point. 
A number of the occupational groups listed in Table 22 (supra) 
may be classed as salesmen and there is some evidence of a 
hierarchy. The sales engineers make the highest scores in in- 
telligence. The real estate salesmen are appreciably lower. A 
little lower still are the office specialty salesmen and the students 
in a school for insurance salesmanship. The experienced sales- 
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men are inferior to the students, but the two groups manifestly 
overlap considerably. Next in order come the semi-specialty sales- 
men, then the routine salesmen, with the house-to-house sales- 
men lower still. At the bottom of the scale, far inferior to any 
of the odiers in intelligence, are the retail sales clerks. 

Quite similar results were obtained in another study of four 
different groups of salesmen [17], The results are presented in 
Table 26. The same tendency is manifest. The men who sell a 


Table 26. Intelligence Scores of Groups of Salesmen** 



First 

Quartile 

Average 

Third 

Quartile 

Salesmen for technical product . . . 

124 

139 

155 

Insurance salesmen 

82 

112 

138 

Wholesale salesmen 

59 

89 

121 

Counter salespeople 

36 

51 

70 


highly specialized technical product stand at the top, and the 
counter salespeople are at the bottom. There is considerable 
overlapping, especially of the wholesale and insurance groups, 
but there is suflScient difference to be of interest. 

It would appear that even within a single vocation, like sell- 
ing, there is an intelligence hierarchy. All salespeople have con- 
siderable in common in that they are inducing prospects to 
purchase something. But it seems that even witli this common 
element certain types of selling actually require a higher order 
of intelligence than do others. These results should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that intelligence tests alone will give a good 
prediction of selling ability. Neither do they imply anything 
about the diagnostic value of intelligence tests within a par- 
ticular group of salespeople, such as retail clerks. They do in- 
dicate, however, that over and above the other mental qualifica- 
tions requisite for salesmanship certain aspects of this vocation 
are more exacting in their intelligence requirements than are 
others. 

The theory underlying the various results just presented is 


^ After Miner. 
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that a person will in the long run tend to rise about as high 
in the occupational scale as his intelligence warrants. If he 
attempts a job too high in the scale, he will find it too exacting 
and leave either voluntarily or involuntarily. If, on the other 
hand, he starts with one that is too low in tlie scale, he will 
not find it sufiiciently interesting because it does not afford an 
adequate outlet for his intellectual ability, and he will leave 
it for something higher. The result is that he ultimately lands 
at about the maximum level at which he can do effective work. 
Other factors, of course, sometimes alter the results. A lazy in- 
dividual may not want a more exacting type of work, or a per- 
son unattractive in appearance or with some personality defect 
may be refused a job for which he is capable. The above 
assumption deals only with the average case. If it is valid, we 
may conclude drat the average intelligence of an occupational 
group indicates approximately the degree of intelligence that 
is necessary for effective work in that occupation. 

These principles may be used to some extent in the practical 
problem of employment. If it is known, for instance, that persons 
below a certain intelligence score are seldom found in clerical or 
executive positions, it will probably be well, in lieu of further 
special examinations, to select for such positions people whose 
intelligence is at least equal to the critical amount. The lines 
cannot be drawn too closely, but extreme values surely are sig- 
nificant. Persons of very low intelligence, such as that possessed 
by the average unskilled laborer, would doubtless be distinctly 
misplaced when put in an executive or clerical position, and it 
would presumably be better policy to give them unskilled or 
semi-skilled laboring work at the outset By this procedure no 
one can hope to predict an individuaFs success in a given line of 
work in terms of probability, as is possible when a correlation 
coefficient is available. The most that can be done is to locate 
the individual somewhere near his appropriate occupational level. 
This information, however, is often valuable, especially when 
dealing with extreme cases of discrepancy between the intelli- 
gence possessed by the applicant and that required for a given 
occupation. Incidentally, this occupational hierarchy is used in 
vocational guidance perhaps more than in vocational selection. 
The counselor on the basis of intelligence tests can locate the 
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individual somewhere near tlie level where he might hope to be 
successful, and advise him accordingly. 

Vocational Possibilities for the Feeble-minded 

A question of some industrial and certainly of some social 
significance is the possibility of utilizing persons who are men- 
tally low-grade or even defective. Cases are reported in which an 
industry, particularly one in a small town, is able to use some of 
the low-grade individuals to the benefit of all concerned [3]. 
For instance, among some hundred other workers in a knitting 
mill there were 24 morons who had filled in when some of the 
others migrated to the city. Their output was about 55 per cent of 
normal production and they were paid accordingly. An addi- 
tional advantage was that they did not lose much time through 
diversion by outside interests. Such a program implies that the 
cases are carefully selected and that their outside life is reason- 
ably well supervised. In many instances it is inadvisable to have 
morons running loose in the community because of their tendency 
to get into trouble, and even delinquency. 

Some investigations have determined the minimum intelligence 
or mental age that could be utilized in industiial work [ 8 ]. In 
one study the minimum was placed at a mental age of 6)2 years. 
Such persons could clean mirrors in pocketbooks and pack 
powderpuffs. People witli a mental age of 7 to 8 could assemble 
simple electric parts, put buttons on cards, and do operations 
involving pasting. Between the mental ages of 8 and 9 people 
could address envelopes, do bottling, seam di’esses, and work on 
feathers and artificial flowers. Another study gives similar age 
levels for different types of work and also includes data from a 
laundry in which persons with a mental age of 9 did satisfactory 
work [2]. In another report dealing with the garment trade, 84 
subnormal girls with an average I.Q. of .66 were follow=^ed up 
for a period of 3/2 years. A significant factor in their case was 
that they were willing to stick to routine monotonous jobs and 
had no aspirations to advance beyond that level. As suggested 
earlier, it is possible for a person to be too intelligent for a job 
so that he becomes dissatisfied and inclined to leave. Other fac- 
tors contributing to the successful adjustment of individual cases 
were stable homes, careful job placement, encouragement, and 
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patient treatment during the initial work period [1]. Occupa- 
tional adjustment for the borderline or mental defective is of 
considerable social importance. Emphasis should be given ao-ain 
however, to the necessity for adequate social supervision of such 
individuals when they are outside of the industry. 

Intelligence Sltkveys 

It is sometimes profitable to conduct a survey with intellio-ence 
tests tliroughout an organization or a group of similar organi- 
zations. This often reveals conditions that were unsuspected and 
that will throw rather interesting light on employment problems. 
Quite apart from devising methods of predicting occupational 
success, it is frequently of interest to determine what procrress 
has been made to date with the usual employment methods. If 
the siurvey is conducted on a rather large scale, samplino- a con- 
siderable range of jobs within the plant, it is probable that tire 
usual hierarchy will be found, as was the case with the concern 
surveyed in Table 25. Other factors, however, are sometimes 
brought out in such surveys; a few typical results are given below 
[16]. One cannot tell in advance just what to expect, but often 
something will turn up that will throw rather interesting light on 
employment problems. ® 

Male vs. Female Employees. A company that had a large num- 
ber of oflSce employees of both sexes compared the intelhcrence 
of the two groups. In the particular test used, the male Office 
employees averaged 51 points and the female employees aver- 
aged 38 points. This casts no reflection on the intelligence of 
women in general. It shows merely that the company had se- 
lected for its office a somewhat higher grade of men than of 
women. It is possible, too, that some men of high intellectual 
capacity take a clerical position as a steppingstone to executive 
work. any rate, the results indicate the desirability of judging 

male office employees by standards derived from testing men 

and vice versa, ^ ’ 

Similar Employees in Different Companies. A survey was made 
of the women office employees in several different companies. 
In one company their average intelligence was 31 points in 
another 38 points, in another 42, and in a fourth 46 points 
Obviously the companies had different standards and some were 
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more exacting than others. A similar situation was found with 
reference to office boys. In one company their average intelli- 
gence was 26, in another 32, and in a third 36 points. Evidently 
the last company was employing a higher type of personnel for 
this work. The boys in this concern would manifestly be a better 
source from, which to recruit future executive material. 

Applicants vs. Employees, In two concerns where the intelli- 
gence of the office employees had been determined, similar tests 
were given to all the applicants for office work. In the first con- 
cern ffie applicants averaged 36 points in intelligence and the 
employees 29 points, while in the second the applicants averaged 
88 and the employees 47. Evidently both were attracting about 
the same grade of applicants. The second one, however, was 
employing a much higher type of personnel. To analyze this 
difference it would be necessary to know more about the employ- 
ment methods of the companies and their wage policies. There 
were preliminary indications that the first company selected 
high-grade individuals but failed to keep them because they left 
for more lucrative positions elsewhere. Data of this sort raise the 
problem of further analysis of the policies and methods of the 
concerns. An interesting point for investigation would be a com- 
parison of the intelligence of the firm s personnel with that of the 
general population. 

Correlation of Intelligence with the Criterion 

The foregoing methods are not the only ones by which the 
problems of intelligence and employment may be approached. 
The technique described in earlier chapters for evaluating special 
capacity tests is likewise applicable with reference to intelligence 
tests. A group of persons engaged in a certain occupation may be 
given intelligence tests and their test scores correlated or other- 
wise compared with the criterion. The statistical techniques are 
exactly the same as those described previously. In some of the 
cases to be presented, the criterion consisted of production figures 
or careful estimates made by the employees’ superiors, and cor- 
relation coefficients were computed. In other cases a less refined 
comparison was made of different groups of workers. 

Clerical Workers. With a group of women office workers the 
correlation of intelligence and the supervisor s estimate as to the 
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worker’s ability was .76 [16]. With a similar group in another 
eompany the correlation was ^82. These are comparatively high 
correlations. In one other group the correlation proved to be 
only .40. Subsequent analysis revealed, however, that the super- 
visor had rated the women on the basis of length of service rather 
than on actual proficiency. It would seem that intelligence is one 
of the main requisites for this kind of work, or at least that those 
who have high intelligence possess the other necessary qualifi- 
cations. 

In the preceding chapter we discussed a number of projects 
for selecting clerical workers. In many of these the tests em- 
ployed were similar in content to the materials embodied in 
typical intelligence tests. It is sometimes difiBcult to draw the line 
between “clericaF tests and "'intelligence” tests. In the latter, it is 
often a matter of collecting a considerable variety of types of 
items and the total score is presumed to measure intelligence. 
It appears that many of these same items are valuable in discov- 
ering potential clerical ability. If a distinction between the two 
kinds of items were attempted, it would probably be to the effect 
that intelligence tests embody more abstract items whereas cler- 
ical tests deal with more specific things like numbers and proper 
names. 

A study was made of clerical workers in two large organiza- 
tions using a test somewhat similar to Army Alpha [20], In a 
life insurance company data were available for about 900 clerical 
woiLers, of whom 15 per cent were stenographic. The jobs were 
graded in five classes from routine to supervisory. Actually the 
top class (E) presented in the table includes a few persons in 
a still higher class. The results appear in Table 27, The first 
column gives the classification of the job, E being the high grade 
and A the low grade. The other columns give, for the range of 
intelligence test score indicated at the head of each column, the 
percentage distribution in the grades of jobs. For example, with 
individuals scoring 80 points or less in the test, only 6 per cent 
are in the E class of clerical work, 20 per cent in tiie C and D 
classes, and 74 per cent in the A and B classes. It is obvious that 
with increased intelligence there is an increasing proportion in 
the higher type of clerical jobs. This is tantamount to a high 
correlation between the two variables. 
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Table 27. Intelligence and Grades of Clerical Work^ 


Job 

Test Score 

0-80 

81-100 

100+ 

E and better 

6 

12 

29 

G and D : . 

20 

29 

33 

A and B 

74 

59 

1 

38 


In a metal trade establishment the clerical force was rated from 
Class 1, which included office department head, district office 
manager, sales supervisor, and assistant, down to class 7, check- 
ers. A tabulation was made of these seven classes against grades 
in an intelligence test similar to that just mentioned, and the 
correlation was .58 for a sample of 286 men and .39 for a slightly 
smaller sample of women. Both of these studies assume tliat the 
clerical worker finds his appropriate level Those with good abil- 
ity who begin in a rather low-grade position will in the long run 
tend to be promoted and those who start at too high a level are 
apt to be demoted. 

Office Boys. Among a group of messenger boys, those dis- 
charged averaged 22 points in an intelligence test, while those 
promoted averaged 39 points. In another case a group was tested 
and the results were filed for twenty-one months. At that time 
the average score of those who were still in the company was 
42, and of those who were not in the company 35. Further 
analysis of the latter group revealed that those who left to accept 
better positions averaged 45 points and those who were dis- 
charged averaged 28 points. Of those who remained, the ten 
boys who stood highest in the test were receiving an average 
salary of $16, and the ten who were lowest were receiving an 
average of $13.40 [21, 266]. The executives under whom these 
boys worked estimated their future value to the company by 
classing tliem into four groups as follows: 

A. Probable high-grade executive ability. 

B. Probable minor executive ability. 

® After Pond and Bills. 
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C. Without executive ability, but good clerical timber. 

D. Probably best adapted for highly mechanical job. 

The average intelligence and the average salary of those in each 
of these four classes is given in Table 28. It is to be noted that 


Table 28. Intelligence of Office Boys® 


Executive’s 

Estimate 

Average 

Salary 

Average 

Test Score 

A 

$16.78 

66 

B 

$14.48 i 

55 

G 

$13.74 

51 

D 

$14.26 

39 


the executive's ratings and the test scores agree perfectly. There 
is likewise a fair agreement between salary and the other two 
factors. 

Clotliing Operators. The production of operators in clothcraft 
shops was correlated with intelligence. The coeflBcient was .51. 
In using the test subsequently some persons with low scores were 
hired but were assigned to less exacting work. The conclusion 
was drawn that ‘ m clothcraft shops the use of mental tests, 
although only a partial measurement, is the quickest, most ac- 
curate, and most economical method of prophesying future skill 
at machines and of placing operators at types of work suited to 
their capacity” [21, 266 ]. 

Executives. An intelligence test was given to minor executives 
and five years later the results were compared with their firm 
rank. The correlation was .69. A small group of executives at the 
head of a concern were ranked by the vice-president as to their 
executive ability. The correlation with tlieir rank in an intelli- 
gence test was .89. 

When business success in general is considered, rather than 
executive ability within a single organization, a somewhat differ- 
ent result is obtained. A group of business men at a conference 
took an intelligence test [6]. They subsequently received a ques- 
tionnaire deahng with their business career, and on the basis of 

® After Scott and Clothier. 
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these questionnaires five judges rated them as to 'success.” The 
judges agreed fairly well among themselves as shown by an 
average correlation of .60 between the different judges. The 
combined "success” rating correlated with intelligence to the 
extent of —.10. The following conclusion was drawn: "The 
evidence in hand suggests that superiority in intelligence above 
a certain minimum contributes relatively less to business success 
tlian does superiority in several non-intellectual ti'aits of per- 
sonality.” 

Salesmen, While the foregoing results have indicated in most 
cases some correspondence between intelligence and occupa- 
tional efficiency, it is unsafe to generalize and conclude that diis 
is true of all occupations. Many instances are found in which the 
results are not so clear cut. Salesmanship is one of them. The 
results are somewhat equivocal, but in general the relation of 
intelligence to selling ability is slight. With two groups of retail 
sales clerks the correlations between managers’ ratings and intel- 
ligence were —.11 and —.26 [15, 260 ], This indicates a small 
inverse relation between intelligence and the criterion. On the 
other hand, a group of shoe salesmen were classed by executives 
as good and mediocre [24]. The former ranged from 33 to 59 in 
test score, and the latter from 19 to 44. Similarly the saleswomen 
in the same establishment were rated as above average, average, 
and below average. The average scores of these three groups 
were respectively 95, 71, and 41, although there was more 
overlapping in the groups than in the case of the men. 

For house-to-house salesmen a zero correlation was found be- 
tween production and intelligence. It seemed that a man with 
low intelligence stood as good a chance of success in this line as 
did a man with high intelligence [15, 261], With two groups of 
routine salesmen die correlations were respectively —.06 and 
.00. There was, however, a little indication that those of lower 
intelligence were better than those of high intelligence. For the 
men who were above average in production the average score 
was 64, for tliose who were average in production it was 65, and 
for those below average in production it was 78. Similar results 
were found with heating equipment salesmen. The correlation 
was insignificant, but the average scores for above-average, aver- 
age, and below-average salesmen were respectively 74, 72, and 
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94. This may have been due to the fact that a considerable 
number of high-grade men had been employed recently and had 
not had sufficient time to demonstrate their ability. 

Of a large group of life insurance men the sales managers 
averaged 93 points in a test and die whole group of salesmen 
83 points. Promotion to managership in this field usually depends 
on success in selling, so diere was some indication of the value of 
intelligence. In a smaller group the correlation of intelligence 
with two-year production was .24 and in another group the cor- 
relation with four-year production was .34. In a single company 
the correlation of intelligence and production for a small group 
was .60. 

For the office specialty salesmen in two companies intelli- 
gence showed a very slight correlation, but there were some 
indications of relationship when the managers were considered 
in comparison widi the salesmen. The average intelligence scores 
of managers, active salesmen, and inactive salesmen in the first 
company were 76, 73, and 69 respectively, and in the second 
company 74, 69, and 73. In so far as promotion to the position of 
manager indicates success, there is a slight indication of a posi- 
tive relation between intelligence and success in selling this 
specialty. 

These results do not conflict with those presented earlier re- 
garding the intelligence hierarchy. It was shown there that cer- 
tain types of selling are somewhat more exacting from the 
standpoint of intelligence than are others. But when salesmen 
of a given kind are considered, the results are not very clear cut 
There is some indication that in the lower grades of selling, such 
as retail clerking, there is a slight negative relation between in- 
telligence and proficiency, while at the upper end, such as insur- 
ance or specialty selling, there is a slight positive relation [14]. 
The smallness of these relations may be in part due to the fact 
that salesmanship is in a period of transition from selling through 
individual efforts to selling through advertising, so that the sales- 
man s work is at present less definite and measurable. Pro- 
duction figures for selling, moreover, are influenced by extraneous 
factors, such as territory, to a greater extent than are similar 
figures for workers in a factory. At any rate, it is more difficult 
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to predict selling ability on the basis of intelligence than it is to 
predict some of the other occupational abilities above mentioned. 
^ Silk Mill Operatives. A large number of employees in a silk 
mill v^ere given various intelligence tests, mostly of the per- 
formance type. The correlation between tests and production was 
practically zero. “The best weaver in the mill took 10 minutes 
to assemble a puzzle that an intelligent person does in 25 
seconds’^ [19]* II^ seemed that in the work where the machinery 
was automatic and little skill was needed, high intelligence was 
not required and might even be detrimental. It is quite possible 
that a person of high intelligence will revolt at such monotonous 
work, and that one requires stolidity, patience, inertia of atten- 
tion, regularity of habits, and other temperamental traits rather 
than intellectual traits. 

Operations in an Industrial School. The boys in various occu- 
pational groups at an industrial school were rated in proficiency 
relative to the others in that same trade [10]. They were given 
Binet tests and mental age was correlated with trade rating. In 
most instances the correlation of intelligence with the criterion 
was small. However, there were a few appreciably positive 
correlation coefiicients, and also a few negative coefficients. Some 
of these are given in Table 29. Office work shows a very high 
correlation. This suggests the similar faiiiy large coefiicients men- 
tioned above for clerical workers. The poultry department like- 
wise shows a fairly high coefficient; hospital and printing work 
follow. On the otlier hand, a few negative coefficients are mani- 
fest. The largest of tiiese is for plumbing and the next in order 

Table 29. Correlations of Intelligence and 
Trade Ability in an Industrial School^ 


Office 98 

Poultry 60 

Hospital 41 

Printing 33 

Gardening — . 23 

Laundry — . 30 

Bookbinding —.31 

Shoe shop — . 31 

Plumbing —.38 


After Cowdery. 
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for shoe shop, bookbinding, and laundry work— all on a par. 
While these coefficients are not large, theii* existence is sugges- 
tive. It is possible that in some of these types of work greater 
proficiency goes with lower intelligence — ^provided proper super- 
vision is given. It is probable that the boys in an industrial school 
are supervised more carefully than the average adult in industry. 
Consequently the correlations might not be so large in the usual 
practical situation. 

The obvious implication of these studies of vocational pro- 
ficiency as compared with intelligence is that intelligence tests 
are valuable in selecting employees for some kinds of work, but 
that for other types of work they are worthless. It is an unwar- 
ranted assumption that for a particular job the most intelligent 
person available is to be preferred. Just as in dealing with tests 
for special capacity it is necessary to test the tests, so, in dealing 
with intelligence as predictive of ability for a given occupation, 
it is necessary first to correlate efficiency in the test with effi- 
ciency in the job. As far as intelligence tests have been employed 
in industry, they have proved most useful (aside from locating 
workers at approximately their appropriate level in the hierarchy 
of occupations) in selecting clerical workers, office boys, and 
executives. 

Cbitical Scobes in Intelligence 

Method. If it is established that intelligence is related to pro- 
ficiency in a certain job and the tests are to be used for employ- 
ment purposes, the problem arises of establishing a critical score 
as a basis for hiring or rejecting applicants. The procedure here 
is identical with that used in the case of tests of special capacity. 
The most probable ability in the job can be computed from a 
regression equation or by the use of distributions like those in 
Table 16, and the decision made as to how big a chance it is 
desired to take. Or the critical score can be set by inspecting the 
data — comparing extreme cases— or by determining in a scatter 
plot where a line can be drawn with the least overlapping of two 
classes of vocational ability. A few examples of critical scores 
determined by one or another of the usual methods will be cited 
by way of illustration.^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Examples. In a large tire manufacturing concern in which in- 
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telligence tests were rather extensively used, critical scores were 
established for a considerable number of jobs [21, 242]. Some 
of them are given in Table 30. 

Table 30. Critical Intelligence Scores in a Tire Concern® 


Women: 

Stenographers 35 

Typists 33 

Comptometer operators 27 

Clerks 23 

Men: 

Factory school instructors 50 

Chemical engineers 45 

Other engineers 40 

Draftsmen 35 

Clerks 30 

Dispatch clerks 30 

Inspectors and foremen 23 

Messenger and mail boys . 15 


In the study of office boys mentioned above, it was decided 
to set a critical score of 32 points. On this basis only 43 per cent 
of the boys below this score remain with the company, while 
62 per cent of those above this score remain. The group scoring 
below 32 points includes only 1 of the 29 boys who were pro- 
moted but all 16 of those discharged. 

In the study of shoe salesmen already mentioned, a critical 
score of 33 points would rule out none of the good group and 
would eliminate 57 per cent of the mediocre group. 

In oflBce specialty selling a score of 50 seemed to be critical. 
All the managers scored above this. Consequently, in employing 
prospective managerial material persons above this score were 
selected. In one company, of the 19 men below this critical score, 
7 left the employ, 8 produced very little, and 2 of the remainder 
were below average in production [15, 265]. 

In connection with the work of a vocational adjustment bureau 
[9], critical scores for a number of types of work were deter- 
mined on the basis of mental age. For instance, in millinery work 
girls whose mental age was 9 and 10 years seemed adapted to 
such work as sewing linings in hats or steaming material. A 
® After Scott and Clothier. 
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mental age of 11 was necessary for an improver s job, i.e., an 
operation in which the foundation of the hat is covered and a 
wire edge attached. A mental age of 12 seemed necessary for 
machine work on straw or other material. 

Optimum vs. Maximum Intelligence 

It might be supposed that in a given vocation in which there 
was some relation between intelligence and success, it would be 
advisable to hire persons with the maximum intelligence. A 
critical score might be established for the minimum intelligence 
that would enable one to do satisfactory work, but it might be 
supposed that above this figure the more intelligence the appli- 
cant possessed, the better. Recent work, however, has shown 
that in some cases there should be an upper critical score as well 
as a lower. In other words, what is needed is prospective workers 
not witli maximum intelligence but rather with optimum intelli- 
gence. These facts come out clearly in studies of turnover or 
permanency in relation to intelligence and reveal that a person 
may be too intelligent for his job so that it fails to interest him 
and he quits. 

Stability and Intelligence: Office Workers. In a survey of an 
office force, stability was plotted against intelligence [16]. These 
results are shown in the two upper curves of Fig. 7. Along the 
base line are the test scores. The vertical distances represent the 
percentage of those with a given score who leave the job within 
six months from the time they were hired. The results are most 
striking in the case of the women clerks. Those with scores 
between SO and 50 are more stable than the others. A large 
percentage of those with low intelligence leave, presumably 
because they do not have sufficient ability to be effective in this 
line of work. But a large percentage of those with high intelli- 
gence likewise leave. It is probable that the job is not sufficiently 
exacting to hold their interest. High intellectual capacity appar- 
ently demands expression or exercise, and these women are dis- 
contented. 

Similar results were found in another company. Between 40 
and 50 per cent of the women clerks with high or low intelli- 
gence left the office within six months, whereas about only half 
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Men Clerks 


Fig. 7. Intelligence and Occupational Stability 
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as many with medium intelligence left in that period. In another 
case there was a correlation of —.45 between intelligence and 
length of service. This means that die more intelligent worker 
left earlier than the less intelligent. 

In a large clerical force turnover was computed for a period 
of 30 months [4]. The work was graded in five degrees of diffi- 
culty denoted by A, B, C, D, E — A being the lowest grade of 
cleiical work. Two arbitrary points in the intelligence scale were 
selected- — 80 points and over 100. The results are shown in Table 
31. One notes immediately that for low-grade jobs (A and B) 
the most intelligent workers have the highest turnover, while for 


Table 31. Turnover for Clerical Workers of High and 
Low Intelligence^ 


Grade of Work 

Per Cent Turnover for 
InteUigence Less Than 
80 Points 

Per Cent Turnover for 
Intelligence Over 

110 Points 

A 

37 

100 

B 

62 

100 

C... 

50 

72 

D 

58 

53 

E..., 

66 

41 


the lowest-grade job (A) the least intelligent are the most stable. 
In still another company 40 per cent of the clerks who scored 
less than 30 points in the test left within six months. This per- 
centage decreased up to about 50 points in the test, then in- 
creased again for those who made higher scores [22]. 

Messenger Boys. Results at variance with the foregoing were 
obtained with a group of messenger boys [21, 253 ] . They are 
shown in the lowest curve of Fig. 7. The fewest resignations 
occurred among the boys with high and low scores. For the low 
group this was perhaps due to the fact that the applicants were 
sufficiently alert to hold the job but incapable of improving 
themselves by going elsewhere. The data do not include boys 
who were discharged. The results for the high group were ex- 
plained in this particular case by the fact that the work was not 

® After Bills. 
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distasteful to the brighter boys, because it afforded them an 
opportunity to learn a good deal about the business and might 
serve as a steppingstone to a higher position in the office. Many 
prominent executives have, of course, come up from the ranks 
of the ofiSce boys. 

In a parcel delivery service, on the other hand, the turnover 
was 60 per cent for those scoring below 25 points in an intelli- 
gence test, 14 per cent for those scoring between 25 and 47 
points, and 75 per cent for those scoring over 40 points [13]. 

Cashiers. A group of cashiers and inspector wrappers were 
tested and the results were compared with stability [26]. The 
facts are shown in Table 32. It is obvious tihat the greatest sta- 
bility is found in the middle range of intelligence. 


Table 32. Intelligence and Length of Service^® 


Test Score 

Average Length of 
Service in Days 

10 to 19 

3 

20 to 29 

91 

30 to 39 

156 

40 to 49 

142 

50 to 59 

107 

60 to 69 

100 

70 to 79 

96 

80 to 89 

87 

90 and over 

35 


Policemen. The Army Alpha Test was given to a group of 
policemen in a large city [25]. The average scores for different 
groups are presented in Table S3. The results shown in the first 
Siree lines of the table are not what one would ordinarily 
expect. One would suppose that the officers would have higher 
intelligence than the men under them, but this is not the case. 
The remainder of tire table, however, clarifies the matter. The 
more intelligent patrolmen leave the service rather early. It is 
quite possible that these patrolmen would have made better 
officers, but they did not remain long enough to be promoted. In 
another city the same tendency was found for the more inteili- 
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gent to leave earlier, although the officers in this case made 
somewhat higher grades on the average than did the patrolmen. 
Waitresses. A group of waitresses who had served 4 montlis 
to 15 years averaged 17 points in an intelligence test, their scores 
ranging from 4 to 33. At the same concern the waitresses who 
had served less than 4 months averaged 32 points in intelligence 
and their scores ranged from 15 to 45. Those of lower intelli- 
gence were manifestly more stable [24]. 

Table 33, Average Intelligence of Poligemen^^ 


Lieutenants 58 

Sergeants 55 

Patrolmen (all) 71 

Patrolmen in service less than 9 months 72 

Patrolmen in service 10 to 19 months 64 

Patrolmen in service over 20 months. 51 


Salesmen. With retail clerks, the correlation of intelligence and 
length of service for one group of employees was —.31 and for 
another group —.ll [15, 266 ], This gives a slight indication that 
the less intelligent ones tend to remain longer in the employ. 
With house-to-house salesmen no correlation was found. For 
routine salesmen a coefficient of —.44 was obtained in one com- 
pany, and —.46 in another. In one of these groups of retail 
salesmen, only 30 per cent of those scoring over 70 points 
remained with the company 2 % years, while 64 per cent of those 
scoring below 70 remained for at least that length of time. 
Apparently the routine nature of the work, its easy mastery, and 
its lack of an attractive future produced instability among the 
more intellectual men. For heating equipment salesmen similarly, 
the correlation was —.26. For life insurance salesmen, on the 
other hand, there was a small positive correlation ( .23) between 
intelligence and length of service. The same thing was found 
with office specialty salesmen. In one company the correlation 
for sales managers was .61 and for experienced salesmen ,21, 
while in another it was .12 for the managers and .50 for the sales- 
men. For the inactive salesmen in one company there was, how- 
ever, a negative correlation of —.42 between stability and in- 
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{:elligence. In general, with the lower grades of selling there is 
a slight inverse relation between intelligence and stability, while 
with tlie higher grades there is a slight positive relation. 

Dissatisfaction and Intelligence, A bit of additional evidence as 
to the undesirability of too much intelligence in certain lines of 
work is obtained from a consideration of the attitude of different 
groups of workers and their varying degrees of satisfaction with 
their work. In a concern where considerable dissatisfaction was 
found, it was analyzed with reference to the status of the most 
dissatisfied employees. Test results were not available, but school 
retardation as manifested by age and grade at leaving school was 
noted as an indirect indication of intelligence. In the tool depart- 
ment where the work was fairly complex, the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion was found among the workers who were presumably the 
most retarded intellectually. In the inspection department, on 
the other hand, where the work was repetitive and monotonous, 
the retarded individuals showed the least dissatisfaction. The 
brighter persons were apparently happier in the more complex 
work and the duller individuals in the simpler work [22]. 

In a school for unemployed young persons a number of girls 
were stitching on a wide-meshed canvas of standard size and 
shape. The most intelligent ones experienced the greatest bore- 
dom and their output was the most variable. They could reach a 
high output, but would not maintain it. A girl of medium intelli- 
gence was the most effective worker; she liked the work. A girl 
of low intelligence improved enormously in her work but was 
disturbed by conversation [7]. 

Upper Critical Score. Considerations such as these have in 
some instances led to the use of an upper as well as a lower 
critical score. With the group of routine salesmen previously 
mentioned, a critical score of 70 was established [15, 262]. Scores 
above this were considered unfavorable. This was one of the 
cases of a negative relation between intelligence and selling. 
Only 37 per cent of the above-average salesmen scored over 70 
points, while 62 per cent of the below-average salesmen exceeded 
this intelligence score. On the other hand, 63 per cent of the 
above-average salesmen scored less than 70, while only 37 per 
cent of the below-average salesmen fell below this critical score. 
In various other instances where the curve for stability takes the 
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shape of the upper one in Fig. 7, it has proved advisable to set 
a critical score at each end of the intelligence scale. 

A person may be too bright for a given job just as he may be 
too dull. Such an individual quickly masters the job, reaches it 
limits, and becomes dissatisfied. His work may be very effectiv^ 
almost from the start, but he “burns out” and leaves the organh 
zation. The employer’s desire to hire the most intellio-ent em- 
ployee is sometimes due to the fact that inadequate training or 
supervision is given. An employee of high inteUigence may be 
able to shift for himself more effectively at the outset, but he may 
not be so permanent an asset as the person a little ’lower in the 
mtellectual scale. Vocational placement, then, does not involve 
merely the selection of the ablest man for the job as far as intelli- 
gence is concerned. Overstocking a low-grade job with high- 
pade personnel will tend to increase turnover. In evaluating 
intelligence with reference to vocational aptitude, not merely 
maximum intelligence but rather optimum intelligence should 
be considered. 


The foregoing discussion should be qualified, depending on 
the general status of unemployment. When jobs are scai-ce an 
upper critical score may not be necessary. Under these circum- 
stances, people who are actually too good for the job may never- 
theless take it and do it satisfactorily. Whereas ordinarily ffiey 
would be dissatisfied because of its routine character, if no other 
employment is in sight they may become reasonably well adjusted 
to &e work emotionally. When jobs pick up, however, an upper 
critical score may be necessary again [23]. 


bUMMARY 

There are occupations which require for their effective per- 
tomance no specialized capacity, but rather general ability or 
m elligence. A consideration of the average intelligence of vari- 
ous groups of workers reveals an occupational hierarchy. The 
unsk^ed laborers are inferior in intelligence to the semi-skiUed 
or sidled workers. These in turn are surpassed by persons in 
technical business, or clerical work. Members of the professions 
conae at the top of the scale. The theory is that an individual will 
in e ong run attain about as high an occupational level in 
the hierarchy as his intelligence warrants. Hence these group 
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averages are tantamount to the intellectual requirements of the 
occupations in question. It is thus possible to locate an individual 
applicant at somewhere near the occupational level for which 
he is best fitted; with applicants with extremely high or low 
intelligence the assignment to occupations at die opposite ex- 
treme is manifestly inadvisable. Similar hierarchies are found for 
the various jobs within a single organization and for different 
types of salespeople. Retail clerks have the lowest average intel- 
ligence scores. They are surpassed by the wholesale and routine 
salesmen. These in turn are exceeded by real estate, insurance, 
and specialty groups, with salesmen for technical products and 
sales engineers at the top of the hierarchy. Apart from the other 
requisites of salesmanship, certain aspects of the occupation are 
more exacting in their intelligence requirements than are others. 
There are even some cases of adequate vocational adjustment 
for the higher grades of feeble-minded. 

Intelligence tests are sometimes useful in surveying an or- 
ganization or group of organizations. Such a survey throws light 
on the results attained by present employment methods and 
often raises further problems for analysis. For instance, one 
company found that the male office employees possessed higher 
average intelligence than the female. Different concerns in the 
same community were employing clerical workers of distinctly 
different intelligence levels. Several similar companies were at- 
tracting the same grade of applicants, but had marked differ- 
ences in the resulting personnel. These findings pointed to the 
need for analysis of employment methods and policies. 

Intelligence tests, like capacity tests, may be correlated with 
a criterion. Fairly high correlations have been found for clerical 
workers, office boys, operators in clothcraft shops, and for certain 
types of executives. The results with salesmen were more equiv- 
ocal. There were indications of small negative correlations with 
intelligence for the lower grades of selling ability and small 
positive correlations for the higher grades. In some other occupa- 
tions no correlation whatever has been found, and in a few in- 
stances of rather closely supervised work there have been ap- 
preciable negative correlations. 

Critical scores for intelligence may be set in the same fashion 
as critical scores for special capacity tests. Some concerns main- 
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tain a set of critical scores for different jobs in tbeir organiza- 
tion, especially office jobs. Workers falling below these critical 
points are not hired unless they possess some compensating 
qualifications. 

In occupations in which there is a correlation between pro- 
ficiency and intelligence, it is not necessarily desirable to employ 
persons with the maximum possible intelligence. Such indi- 
viduals may learn readily and become effective workers soon 
after their induction, but in many instances it has been demon- 
strated that they do not remain long in the employ. With various 
types of office workers, cashiers, policemen, waitresses, and some 
of the lower grades of salesmen, more instability or turnover has 
been found among those of high intelligence than among those 
of average intelligence. While persons of very low intelligence 
may not have sufficient ability to learn effectively and perform 
their duties, those of very high intelligence may be too good for 
the job. It is not sufficiently exacting to hold their interest, their 
intellectual ability has insufficient outlet, and they become dis- 
satisfied. This points in some instances to the necessity for an 
upper critical score. Applicants scoring above this amount are 
considered unsuitable material from the standpoint of perma- 
nency. Where intelligence is related to vocational aptitude, it is 
often desirable to consider not maximum intelligence but opti- 
mum intelligence. 
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Chapter XI 


INTERESTS IN EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY 

Occupational success depends on many things in addition to 
innate ability. Any employment man will immediately recall 
instances in which an applicant with the requisite ability was an 
occupational failure because he did not use that ability. The 
personnel psychologist will frequently predict an applicants 
success on the basis of test score and tlren the man will fail to 
come up to expectations. This failure to exert himself may have 
been due to his lack of incentive or lack of interest. The first 
of these is not an employment problem. The diflSculty does not 
arise until after the man is hired and it involves the consideration 
of methods of instinction, working conditions, wages, and various 
other incentives which motivate the worker. The problem of 
interest, however, is germane to the present discussion. Many 
a man is physically present at his work, but mentally absent. 
This is undesirable, for he is less apt to use his capacities ef- 
fectively and is more apt to be discontented. To be sure, it is 
sometimes possible to modify an interest or to arouse one where 
it has not existed previously, but many applicants approach the 
prospective employer with pretty firmly established interests. 
Whether these are innate or acquired is of minor importance 
compared with tlieir firmly fixed character. They give the worker 
a certain bias which may or may not be favorable to his success. 
Consequently tlie study of interests is a logical aspect of the 
employment program. 

It is rather obvious that wide differences in interests exist 
between individuals. A casual consideration of one's acquaint- 
ances will reveal this. Some persons enjoy tinkering with tools 
or machinery, while others dislike to drive a nail. Some enjoy 
meeting people and talking with them, while others are content 
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their own company. Some enjoy classical music, while 
others prefer jazz. Some are enthusiastic about art or literature, 
while others give it little attention. Some are scientifically curious 
about the reason for the things in their environment, while others 
are content to take things unquestioningly as they find them. 
Some of these individual differences in interest may be of voca- 
tional significance. It only remains to devise more effective means 
of ascertaining their existence and of evaluating their practical 
importance once they have been discovered. 

Interest and Opportunity. The psychologist concerned with vo- 
cational adjustment is confronted with a serious discrepancy 
between vocational interests and existing vocational opportunity. 
This discrepancy does not hit the employment man as seriously 
as the vocational counselor but he should be cognizant of it. 
Applicants who come to an employment office for a job may be 
doing so as a second or third choice, thus making it more impor- 
tant for the employment man to * selF them the job. 

This discrepancy may be noted in a tabulation of a sample of 
young people who were seeking vocational advice and expressed 
their interest in one of four large categories [12, SI]. The fre- 
quency of their choices was compared with the actual fre- 
quency of opportunities of the same sort in the community where 
they were seeking a vocational adjustment. The data appear in 
Table 34. It is apparent, for instance, that none of the young- 
sters express an interest in unskilled laboring jobs, although 12 
per cent of the available jobs in tihe community are of that 


Table 34. Discrepancy Between Interest and Opportunity 
FOR Young People^ 



Expressed 

Interest 

Opportunity 

Unskilled labor 

0 

12 

Skilled labor 

...... 10 

27 

Business 

29 

45 

' Professions 

61 

16 


100% 

100% 


^ Laird ( after Madsen ) . 
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type. On the other hand, 61 per cent of tliem seek a orofe.,,. t 
objective, whereas ooly 16 per cent of the oppor^S h““f 
piofessional fields. Part of this discrepancy is due to the o-rpnt 
socral valoe attached to a white^colL )ob-s„tae wtiri” 
more concerned with social status than with the work Ll 
^is notion does lend, however, to frequent maladjustment’ 
Consequently when hiring a man for a skilled laborina fob i 
may be well to stress its greater opportunities, especially if tht 
applicant expresses an interest in the white-collar t^e. ^ ^ ^ 

PERAdANENCE OF INTEREST 

Many workers come to the employment office witli interests 
that are apparently rather firmly fixed. This question of permf 
nence of interest has been studied statistically [22]. About 
mdividuals were requested to estimate in retrospect 
ests in certain school subjects-mathematics, history, literal 
sc ence, music, drawing, and manual work. They estimated S 
relative interest in these subjects in grade schXl twf J f 
school and finally in coUege. While errors of recol’lection'doubt 

kss enter mto such estimates, the results were sufficien^^^^^ 

mg to carry a presumption of some permanence of the intemst 
Correlations o from .60 to .70 were found between ^t i 

the age of 10-14 and at the age of 21. These interectc nf 
involved only academic subjects, but some of them~4 inJance’ 
the manual mterest-might be of vocational significance 
A group of college women before graduation exoresse’d 6 • 
vocational interests, indicating in a list of vocationTfivf t 
in order of preference. Two ^ears laterlhi; trsent a'^? 

Mwof hfd T"''* prekrice. 

a. leas, once 

posedly Stable group, such as ap^lr^t'ws wriV"*" 
cent changed their vocaHons at sSL toe w^ahta ■ 
eases because of a shift of interest Fesumably m many 
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There are some indications that the permanence of vocational 
interest depends on the vocation [10]. College women were given 
an interest questionnaire twice, a year apart, and the correlations 
varied from —.11 for nurse to +.86 for physician. The correla- 
tions averaged about .50, indicating a fair degree of permanence, 
blit this was obviously dependent somewhat upon the occu- 
pation. 

If the vocational interest holds for a number of years the 
probability increases that it will hold subsequently [8]. One 
hundred students at the University of Kansas were followed up 
ten years after graduation. Many of them were in a vocation 
which had been their choice at an earlier period. Seventy-eight 
per cent of them had actually made that choice before high 
school, 72 per cent during high school, and 59 per cent during 
college. 

In the studies discussed thus far, the technique involved simply 
asking the subjects to express interest in a series of vocations. 
The problem has also been investigated by the use of Strong’s 
Interest Inventory, which will be described more fully below 
(p. 327). In tliis blank the subject checks a large number of items 
as to whether he likes or dislikes them; scoring patterns have 
been worked out based on people in various occupational groups. 
If the subject’s questionnaire is scored in the usual fashion and 
his interests as indicated by these scoring patterns are simply 
ranked — for example, engineer first choice, chemist second — 
and if the same procedure is repeated five years later, the two 
series of ranks correlate on the average to the extent of .75 [21]. 
These data give a higher correlation than that usually found 
when dealing with a specific statement of vocational interests. 
The ordinary vocational interests may be subject to numerous 
extraneous factors such as the influence of friends or geo- 
graphic location, whereas Strong’s blank gets at tlie basic pat- 
terns even in fields which the subject has not considered 
specifically. He might, for instance, be interested in the same 
kind of things in which insurance salesmen are interested but 
never have thought of tliat particular vocational objective. These 
patterns of interest apparently are laid down fairly early and in 
advance of any specific vocational choice so they might be 
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expected to be more permanent This suggests the superiority of 
a test like this as a measure of permanent interests. 

There is thus sufficient indication of permanence of interest 
to make it worth the consideration of the employment psycholo- 
gist. It seems at least characteristic of the majority of individuals, 
although in many cases there may be a shift. The layman is per- 
haps inclined to overestimate this permanence. A parent is going 
entirely too far in assuming that because the child plays with 
a toy train his destiny lies in a locomotive cab, or that his 
predilection for filling bottles with water presages an adult 
interest in pharmacy. Almost every boy at some time looks 
forward to becoming a policeman, a fireman, or a bandit. The 
employment man, on the other hand, may be inclined to under- 
estimate the permanence of interest and to hire men on the basis 
of ability, disregarding interest entirely. This is probably unwise 
because of the demonstrated stability of interest and because of 
the relation of interest to satisfaction with one's work. 

This does not necessarily mean that the interest is inborn. We 
probably do have an innate interest in loud sounds, bright lights, 
and moving objects. Our interest in mechanical rather than lit- 
erary pursuits is doubtless influenced by our experiences in 
childhood or later. An interest in chemistry or physics reflects to 
a still greater extent the environmental factor. The practical 
point is, however, that if a man approaches a job with a definite 
interest pro or con, the safest procedure is to assume that the 
interest will persist, and it should therefore be reckoned with in 
occupational prognosis. 

Interest and Ability 

There has been some discussion as to the relation between 
interest and ability [23]. In one instance a group of students 
arranged the courses in their curriculum (mathematics, history, 
literature, science, music, drama, and hand work) in order of 
dieir interest and subsequently ranked these same subjects ac- 
cording to what they considered their own ability therein. The 
correlations between rank for interest and rank for estimated 
ability averaged .89. The results were not so striking in another 
group of students when ranking for interest in college subjects 
was correlated with actual marks. It is rather probable, however, 
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that accidental factors were involved in the academic grades 
and that the individuals’ estimates of their own ability came 
nearer to the real truth than did the grades obtained. This is 
further substantiated by the fact that estimates of ability and 
actual grades correlated to the extent of only .47. At any rate, 
there seems to be enough relation between interest and ability 
to be of some significance. 

A group of men in the employment department of a YMCA 
expressed theii* vocational interests. They were also given an 
intelligence test. The preferred vocations were located in the 
occupational hierarchy discussed in the preceding chapter, and 
the intelligence required by the job in which interest was 
expressed was correlated with the actual intelligence of the man 
expressing that interest. The coefiBcient was only .38. When 
fairly liberal allowance was made, 36 per cent possessed more 
intelligence than that required for the job in which they ex- 
pressed interest, while 15 per cent had less than the requisite 
intelligence. The conclusion is drawn that the correlation be- 
tween interest and ability is not over .50. 

A repetition of this procedure at the University of Utah and 
New York University yields a correlation between interest and 
estimated ability of about .60 on the average, with a range from 
.50 to .70, On the other hand, the correlations between expressed 
interest and actual ability as indicated by academic grades range 
from .04 to .57, with an average of about .30 [9]. 

In a study of design engineers and sales engineers various 
special engineering aptitude tests were employed. Some interest 
questionnaires were also given. The interests correlated with the 
special capacity tests to the extent of .50 [14]. 

The relation between ability and interest, then, is apparently 
not an extremely close one and there are, of course, obvious 
cases of lack of correspondence. A person may want to sing, but 
he may have a poor vocal apparatus; he may aspire to a berth 
on die police force, although he weighs only 110 pounds. Never- 
theless, the studies just cited indicate a relation that is sufficiently 
close to merit some attention. It may be that one likes what he 
can do well. Or it may be that one devotes effort to the thing that 
he likes. In either case interests are worth considering from the 
employment standpoint. If the former alternative is true, interest 
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in a certain field would seem to indicate that the person had been 
successful in that general area and hence the interest might be 
diagnostic of probable success in related fields. If the latter 
alternative is true, it indicates the desirability of employing an 
individual for work in which he has some interest because he 
will then devote greater effort to it and use whatever ability he 
possesses. 

Methods of Measuring Interest 

Questionnaire. Granted, then, that interests are of some im- 
portance to the employment psychologist, the question arises of 
how information regarding them may best be obtained. There 
are three general methods of approach to the problem of meas- 
uring interests: (1) by questionnaire; (2) by information tests; 
and (3) by more indirect methods. The most direct approach of 
course is to ask a person if he is interested in a certain occupa- 
tion or to give him a list of occupations which he ranks in order 
of interest. This procedure has little to recommend it. Perhaps 
he has had no adequate contact with certain occupations so 
that he has no basis for judgment. Or he may think that he 
dislikes any kind of carpentry work because he has worked only 
at some poorly equipped, poorly lighted bench in an attic. 
There is also a possibility that he will not admit an actual 
interest because of the social status of the job. 

The questionnaire is a more extensive though indirect pro- 
cedure. The applicant may be questioned regarding previous 
vocational activities with a view to throwing light on his subse- 
quent vocational interest. The following questions are typical: 

1. Have you ever worked as a clerk in a store?. ....... 

2. Have you ever conducted a house-to-house canvass? 

3. What is the most responsible position you ever held? 

4. What job that you have ever held did you like best? 

5. Estimate how many hours during the past year you have spent 
working with tools, machinery, engines, and electrical apparatus 

6. Have you ever constructed a piece of furniture or household 

appliance? 

7. Did you construct it because you wanted the appliance or because 
you enjoyed making it?, , 
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8. Do you think you could find out what was wi'ong with a clock that 

would not run?. ... ; an electric motor? ; an auto- 
mobile engine? 

9. Have you ever written a story that appeared in print? .... 

10. Have you ever taught or tutored anyone in a school subject? 


Questions like these may be devised to cover a wide range of 
possible vocational interests. The selection of questions, of course, 
depends on the occupation for which they are to be used. If one 
is especially concerned with locating people who have been 
inclined toward social or mechanical vocations, tlie questions can 
concentrate particularly on these points. 

One questionnaire designed to bring out interests in the field 
of engineering dealt with previous attitude toward specific 
situations involving mechanical items [16]. The first few items of 
the blank which were to be checked if they characterized the 
person were as follows: 

1. Never cai*e to use tools or handle machinery and avoid them 

2. Use tools, make home repahs and maintain machinery onhj as it is 

necessary 

3. Like to repair and overhaul engines, machinery, and all things 

around home 

4. Like to build wagons, mechanical devices, electrical apparatus 

and do build some 

5. Enjoy building machinery, engines, electrical apparatus, and in- 
struments and do so continually 

The questionnaire may also be devoted exclusively to avoca- 
tional interests. Consideration of these may throw light on tend- 
encies that will be of later vocational significance. The following 
questions are typical: 

1. What are your principal hobbies? 

2. What is your customary recreation in the evening? 

3. What sports or games do you like to watch? 

4. What magazines do you read regularly? 

5. What books that you read within the last year interested you most? 

6. Estimate how many hours during the past year you have spent in 
each of the following: driving an automobile. . . . ‘ riding a 
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motorcycle ; horseback riding ; hunting or rifle 

practice. swimming, tennis ; golf, . . . , . . j 

handball ; other athletic sports 

7. Assuming equal acting ability in each, which of the following do 

you prefer: dramas?. ; musical comedy? vaude- 
ville? 

8. In which of the following activities have you ever taken part: 

dramatics? musical organizations? ; debating? 

. ; politics? ; public speaking? ; reporting 

on a paper? 

9. Have you ever made a collection of: stamps? ; coins? 

; postal cards? What else have you collected? 

10. In listening to radio what do you prefer: lectures? ; con- 
certs?. ; dance music? ; news items? j 

logging stations? 

Questions such as these may be made up to cover a great number 
of possible avocational interests which may be of vocational 
significance. The type of recreation one pursues may indicate 
his predilection for outdoor vs. indoor activity. His hobbies may 
give some clue to his inclination toward the mechanical. Mis- 
cellaneous activities will show something regarding propensity 
for literaiy, forensic, or physical work. For a particular occupa- 
tion it may prove possible to determine the avocational interests 
that are of the greatest significance and devise questions to bring 
them out specifically. 

There are some occupations that manifestly need an individual 
with social inclinations. Some of the questionnaire items may 
involve matters that will serve to indicate the social type of per- 
son. A few typical questions follow. 

1. At what age did you learn to dance?. 

2. Estimate how many smokers, lodge meetings, card parties, and 

other social affairs for your own sex you have attended during the 
past year 

3. Estimate how many mixed social affairs you have attended during 

the past year (include dance parties, socials, etc.) 

4. To what social clubs, fraternities, or business organizations do you 

belong? 

5. What offices have you held in these organizations? 
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0. When single, did you prefer to room alone ox with a room- 
mate? ........ 

7. Do you enjoy going to the theater by yourself? . 

8. How frequently do you play solitaire? 

9. Have you a very few close friends? a great many ordinary 

friends? .or both? 

JO. With how many persons do you maintain a social correspond- 
ence? . 

Questions like these may be designed to bring out whether a 
person seems to enjoy the company of other people and to be 
more or less dependent on it or whether he is frequently satisfied 
to remain alone without social contact. 

Strong^s Interest Inventory. The techniques just described have 
their obvious shortcomings. One in particular is the danger that 
die subject may mark the items not truthfully as they character- 
ize him but rather in a manner that he thinks will secure the job. 
It is possible to obviate this difficulty to some extent by having 
the test composed of so many items that he cannot figure out 
exactly how to mark them in order to make a favorable im- 
pression. This procedure has formed the basis of a number of 
interest inventories. These consist essentially of a considerable 
series of items which the subject checks according to whether 
he likes or dislikes them. This procedure was initiated originally 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology by Ream and Freyd, later 
developed somewhat by Cowdery, and finally standardized by 
Strong in a form that is widely used. 

The blank itself comprises something over 400 items which 
the subject marks L, D, or I, according to whether he likes, 
dislikes, or is indifferent to them. The first section of the blank 
deals with occupations such as actor, advertiser, architect, Army 
officer, artist. The next section deals with amusements such as 
golf, fishing, hunting, driving an automobile, taking long walks, 
playing checkers. The third portion involves school subjects such 
as algebra, agriculture, arithmetic, art, Bible study, botany. The 
fourth deals with activities such as repairing a clock, adjusting 
a carburetor, handling horses, raising flowers and vegetables, 
giving first aid, making a radio set, debating. The fifth portion 
involves peculiarities of people such as progressive people, con- 
servative people, energetic people, absent-minded people, people 
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who borrow things, optimists, pessimists. Another section of the 
test lists ten activities and the subject selects the three which he 
would most enjoy doing and the three which he would enjoy 
least. He also has to make a choice between various pairs of 
items such as streetcar motorman, streetcar conductor; police- 
man, fireman; persuade others, order others; definite salary, com- 
mission on what he does. 

Scoring patterns are worked out for various occupations by 
essentially the following technique: Suppose that the test is given 
to several hundred engineers and several hundred persons who 
are not engineers. If we assume now that the engineers on the 
whole are in a job which interests them we may try to derive a 
scheme for scoring the test which will differentiate engineers 
from non-engineers. We analyze the data item by item. For 
example, if on the first item, actor, 70 per cent of the engineers 
say they like it and only 30 per cent of the non-engineers do so, 
this looks like a differential item. If, however, 70 per cent of one 
group and 68 per cent of the other group like it, it does not serve 
to differentiate the two groups and should receive little weight in 
a scoring pattern. In actual practice a fourfold table is con- 
structed; in the first row are the persons in the occupation, in 
the second row the persons not in it, and in the two columns a 
breakdown according to likes and dislikes for the item in 
question. 

A statistical question arises at this point, namely, whether the 
difference between the two percentages is significant. In the 
above example undoubtedly the difference between 70 per cent 
and 80 per cent represents a real difference. It is very improb- 
able, if we took another sample of engineers and non-engineers, 
that the tendency would be reversed, that is, that more of the 
non-engineers would express a liking for the item. As the per- 
centages come closer together, the chances increase that we 
might actually get the opposite result on repetition with another 
sample. It is also true that the larger the number of individuals 
included in our sample the more probable it is that we have a 
typical group and that the result would not be greatly changed 
on repetition. 

It is possible to evaluate this point statistically and to deter' 
mine whether the difference between the percentages actually 
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is significant in the above sense. This involves computing the 
standard deviation of tlie difference. The formula is: 

y Ml 

where pi indicates the percentage of engineers liking the item, 
qi tlie percentage of the engineers who do not express a liking 
for the item, Ni the number of engineers involved, p 2 the per- 
centage of non-engineers liking the item, po the percentage of 
non-engineers who do not express a liking for the item, and N 2 
the number of non-engineers. If the actual difference between 
the percentages is twice this standard deviation of the differ- 
ence, we know from the tlieory of probability that the chances 
are about 98 out of 100 that if w^e repeated the experiment with 
other samples the differences would still be in the same direction. 
If the difference is tliree times its standard deviation, it is almost 
certain tliat the difference would not be reversed on repetition 
and we would consider die difference as ''statistically signifi- 
cant.” Few statisticians would attach much significance to a 
difference less than twice its standard deviation and it is common 
practice to demand a ratio of 3.0. 

In the standardization of Strong’s Interest Inventory, items 
in which the two groups differ significantly in the above sense 
are retained in die scoring pattern for the occupation in question. 
By a further extension of this principle, appropriate weights are 
derived for the various items in accordance with their differen- 
tial importance. These weights range from 2 to 27. Their com- 
putation may be facilitated by specially prepared tables [18, 
255]. Strong has worked out patterns for scoring the blanks for 
interest in some 40 different occupations. The subject marks the 
blank only once, but it can be scored separately for each occu- 
pation in question. This is a time-consuming procedure, but by 
punching the results into Hollerith cards and having appropri- 
ately prepared master cards it is possible to expedite the scoring. 

Strong’s Interest Inventory has been more widely used than 
has any other device of this sort for evaluating interest. It is 
well to mention the application of factor analysis (cf. p. 107) to 
some of this material [24]. The various patterns are intercorre- 
lated at the outset; for example, we determine the extent to 
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which those who have a high interest score for engineering score 
similarly high for salesmanship. Starting with this array of 
intercorrelations, by appropriate statistical techniques we attempt 
to discover how many factors would be necessary to account 
for all these intercorrelations and we also determine the loading 
for each profession or occupation in each factor. Then from an 
inspection of the loadings we speculate as to the nature of the 
factors. An analysis made by this technique with intercorrelations 
between 18 occupations yielded 4 factors. The factor loadings are 
given in Table 35. 

Table 35. Factor Loadings for Occupational Interest Patterns^ 


I II III IV 

Advertising — . 48 .66 — .21 .22 

Art .45 .70 -.18 -.31 

G.P.A -.04 .32 .00 .56 

Chemistry..,. 98 —.21 —.15 .06 

Engineering . .84 —.36 —.22 .16 

Law... -.23 .77 -.12 .44 

Ministry. 09 .51 .62 —.30 

Psychology 77 .47 - -.04 -.28 

Teaching 36 .15 .68 —.22 

Life insurance — . 82 — . 02 . 27 . 45 

Architect..... .83 .26 .16 .05 

YMCA secretary — . 23 .00 .90 — . 37 

Farming 71 —.54 ,01 .18 

Purchasing agent. . —.05 —.79 .01 ,44 

Journalism................... —.15 .84 —.28 .25 

Personnel....... —.30 —.26 .66 —.19 

Real estate . ................. . — ,76 — .07 — .06 .58 

Medicine... 71 .33 —.26 —.09 


Looking at the first factor loadings in the first column, we note 
high loadings for chemistry, engineering, psychology, architect, 
and farming; very low ones for public accountant, the ministry, 
and purchasing agent; and negative loadings for advertising, life 
insurance, and real estate salesmen. It appears tliat this first 
factor might be an interest in science. For the second factor we 
have a fairly high loading for advertising, art, law, ministry, 

- After Thurstone. 
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psychology and journalism. This factor is tentatively identified 
as interest in language. In the third column the high loadings 
are for ministry, teaching, YMCA secretary, and personnel work, 
which suggests an interest in people. The loadings usually de- 
crease as the number of factors increases, but still the largest 
ones are of interest. In the fourth column we note heaviest 
loadings for public accountant, law, life insurance, purchasing 
agent, and real estate salesman, which suggests interest in busi- 
ness as a factor. Thus it appears that the interest patterns in- 
volved in Strong’s blank are made up of combinations of these 
four basic factors. Advertising interest, for example, is made up 
especially of interest in language and in business, with an absence 
of interest in science and people. Chemistry interest is made up 
almost entirely of scientific interest. Law involves interest in 
language and in business, and so it goes. 

A further analysis along the same line has been reported by 
Strong [20], using a somewhat larger number of occupational 
ability patterns and coming to essentially the same result with, 
however, the possibility of a fifth factor which could not be so 
clearly identified. 

One other analysis along this line may be mentioned [7]. A 
sample of pre-medical students and the 19 scoring patterns for 
that many occupations were used, and four factors were derived 
with their appropriate loadings. Further interest, however, lay 
in the possibility that certain of the occupations might be “funda- 
mentaF in the sense that if a person’s score in them was known, 
his score in any other occupation could be easily computed by 
weighting those few as in a regression equation (p. 233 ). Analysis 
did reveal that four occupations — ^namely, physicist, journalist, 
minister, and life insurance salesman — ^were fundamental in the 
above sense. Then, with any other occupation as the criterion, 
regression equations were worked out using these fundamental 
occupations as the independent variables; that is, they corre- 
sponded to the "tests” in the usual procedure of standardizing 
aptitude tests against a criterion. After the weights were derived 
for a given occupation its multiple correlations on the whole were 
.80 or better, with the exception of two — ^farmer and accountant, 
This procedure may somewhat facilitate scoring the blank when 
punched card machines are not available. The subject’s responses 
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are weighted in detail to obtain the four fundamental scores, and 
a table of weights of these four scores is consulted for any given 
occupation; it is then necessary merely to add the weighted 
scores and have the interest score for that occupation. 

Information Test. Instead of relying on the subject's own state- 1/ 

ments regarding his interests or preferences which in some cases [ 

may be influenced either by the use which he thinks is to be i 

made of them or by his efforts to make such answers as will give 
favorable consideration to his case, it is possible to approach tlie I 

matter more indirectly but more objectively. There is some I 

ground for the assumption that if a person is interested in a cer- j 

tain field he will pick up information about it — be more familiar 
with the terminology and with less obvious details that would 
presumably be overlooked by a person who lacked that interest. | 

Consequently, an information test may give some indication of f 

interest if the items are carefully selected. It is insufficient to ask [ 

questions that anyone would be able to answer from casual ob- f 

servation. It is necessary to go further into details such as one j 

would not encounter unless he had made a definite effort to 1 

pursue the particular line under consideration. Below are given i 

a few items from an interest test for agricultural engineers [5]. j 

In selecting items ordinary things that the students would meet 1 

in their everyday work in the college course were avoided. Tech- | 

nical journals were consulted and out-of-the-way facts were se- | 

lected on the theory that the student who was interested in this i 

profession would naturally go beyond the ordinary required work | 

of the classroom and would read additional things like technical 
journals. In each item the subject checks the correct alternative, 

1. Sunlight is an Oxidizing AGENT; Humidifier; Poison; Disrsr- i 

fectant; Toxin. 

2. A Track-laying Tractor is used for Road-rolling; Painting; 

Milking; Laying tracks; Plowing. 

3. A Surveyor's level is used for Grading roads; Finding areas; 
Determining differences in elevation; Measuring angles; 
Measuring perpendiculars. 

4. A Pinion is a Lock-nut; Small gear; Wheel; Key; Rack. 

5. A Conveyor Belt is used for moving Grain; Gasoline; Molasses; 

Barrels of salt; Lamp chimneys. 
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6. Drain Tiles are used for Electrical conducts; Building ga- 
rages; Lowering soil water table; Paving; Roofing. 

7. Tlie Best Blower Belts are made of Leather; Rubber; Jute; 
Silk; Hemp. 

8. Creosote is a Fungicide; Varnish; Catalyzing agent; Bread 
flour; Sugar clarifier. 

9. Soil Stack is a term used in Boiler fitting; Surveying; Cement 
manufacture; Plumbing; Soil analysis. 

10. The Best Heat Insulator is Water jacketing; Sheet cork; 
Hard rubber; Powdered rosin; Cement blocks. 

To cite another instance of an information test used as an index 
of interests, a concern wished to know especially about the social 
interests of its applicants, whether they were '"good mixers” and 
whether their interests had led them into a wide social experi- 
ence. Information questions were devised to cover a considerable 
range of possible social interests [15]. A few items of each kind 
will be cited by way of illustration. The test involved items that 
were socially acceptable, that dealt with sports, and that were 
perhaps socially questionable. Some of the socially acceptable 
items are as follows. As in the preceding example the subject 
checks the correct alternative in each item. 

1. Which of the following requires chairs? London BamGE; Flying 
Dutchman; Three Deep; Going to Jerusalem. 

2. In what organization is 11 o’clock of special significance? Elks; 
Odd Fellows; Masons; Knights of Columbus. 

3. In the song what follows the words “Blest be the tie that binds”? 
“Us IN thy kingdom, Lord”; “My faith on Calvary”; “Loved 
ones of kindred minds”; “Our hearts in Christian love.” 

4. What is a caucus? A national political convention; An of- 
ficial county election; a meeting of politicians within one 

PARTY; A secret POLITICAL MEETING IN VIOLATION OF THE LAW. 

5. What is “French leave”? A dance; Very few odds and ends left 
OVER; Permission easily obtained; Slipping away without 
NOTICE; Showing very polite manners. 

Some of the sports items are as follows: 

1. What is the nickname of the Chicago Nationals? Cardinals; 
Braves; White Sox; Cubs, 

2. Which of the following clubs has a wooden head? Cleek; Brassee; 
Niblick; Mashie. 
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8. What kind o£ a blow is a haymaker? Hook; Uppercut; Broad- 
side; Jab. 

4. What is the score when all 10 pins are knocked down? Strike; 
Little slam; Spare; Break. 

5. What kind of , a race is a derby? Trotting; Pacing; Running; 
Hurdling. 

Some of the possibly questionable items are as follows: 

1. How many spots on dice make a Little Joe? Three; Four; Seven; 
Eleven. 

2 . Which kind of wine is the strongest? Claret; Champagne; 
Sherry; Burgundy; Bordeaux. 

3. What beats a flush? Fours; Straight; Three of a kind; Two 

PAIR. 

4. What is the name applied to short lively chorus girls? Kittens; 
Ponies; Baby dolls; Footlight dodgers. 

5. Which of the foflowing is best for jazz dancing? Waltz; Fox trot; 

' Paul Jones; Minuet. 

There is a possible error in the information test as a measure 
of interest, at least when dealing with items that are socially 
questionable. As suggested earlier, the subject taking the test 
may become suspicious as to its purpose, and realize that cor- 
rectly answering questions regarding poker will reveal the fact 
that he is familiar with the game. He may hesitate to commit 
himself for fear it will be held against him. This error is seldom 
involved when dealing with items about which no ethical ques- 
tion might be raised, but if some questionable ones are included 
they may create an unfavorable attitude toward the rest of the 
test. It is advisable to put such items at die end of the program 
so that if an atmosphere of suspicion is developed, it will not 
affect the results of any other tests or items. 

Indirect Methods. Other methods of approaching interests are 
even more indirect. These methods are still in the experimental 
stage and too much stress should not be placed upon them until 
they are further validated. One of them involves what is osten- 
sibly a memory test. The subject is given pairs of words and is 
required to associate the two words of each pair so that subse- 
quently, when the first word of a pair is given, he can recall the 
second word that went with it However, the pairs are chosen 
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according to two principles. Some of them form perfectly ordi- 
nary associations such as ""dog — cat,” ^T^rook — ^river ” whereas 
others, perhaps alternate pairs, involve associations dealing spe- 
cifically with the type of work in question. It is probable that 
the person who is specially interested in the work will more 
readily associate the two words pertaining to it than will the 
person who is not. The following pairs of words are taken from 
such a test designed for agricultural engineers: 


letter 

stamp 

brass 

bearing 

formula 

equation 

spider 

spin 

diamond 

spade 

level 

transit 

liquid 

hydrometer 

church 

tower 

watch 

time 

gasoline 

kerosene 

work 

force 

ocean 

fish 

rain 

umbrella 

engine 

windmill 


Alternate pairs, it is to be noted, deal with items familiar to 
agricultural engineers while the remaining pairs involve associa- 
tions that are familiar to everyone. The presumption is that 
persons with agricultural engineering interests will more readily 
associate "formula” and "equation,” "liquid” and "hydrometer,” 
etc., than will people who do not possess such interests. If, how- 
ever, the actual number of words recalled for the crucial pairs is 
taken as the final score, an error is introduced. One individual 
who has a profound interest in this profession may make a low 
score on such words, not because of lack of interest but because 
of poor memory, while another person with little interest but good 
memory may surpass him. This error may be obviated by taking 
the score on the crucial words relative to that on the normal 
words. The latter establishes the individuars general memory 
ability, and it is possible then to note by what percentage his 
performance on the crucial words exceeds or falls short of normal. 
If one individual does 10 per cent better on the crucial words 
than on the normal and another does 10 per cent worse on the 
crucial than he does on the normal, the former presumably has 
greater interest in the matter under consideration, regardless of 
the intrinsic memory ability of the two individuals. 

A different approach has been made with a form of cancella- 
tion test. The subject is provided with a text containing irrele- 
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vant words which are to be crossed out. In some instances the 
material is of an ordinary uninteresting sort. In other cases it is 
designed to appeal to a particular interest. The following exam- 
ple is a portion of such a test designed to locate persons who are 
ambitious and particularly interested in success and achievement: 

Parti 

Advertising plays way today a very why conspicuous yet role in the 
yes management with of a business. It wan has assumed such pro- 
portions win in recent years war that it won is difficult to ton estimate 
the tan exact place tin which it occupies tip in commercial tub affairs. 
Over sib two-thirds of the son cost of maintaining a see newspaper or 
sun magazine is derived saw from advertising say space. 

Part II 

Suppose that gun it is success jot you want. There are few joys in 
this world that lab can compare lit with the joy of met achievement. 
Set your men mark and mat start climbing toward it. You mob will 
reach mud it if you keep mut at it. Be persistent pat and be pin patient. 
If you are in put Maine you can not wish rip yourself in rug California. 
But youll sun get there sometime ton if you start tan and keep going 
tub even if you go rim on your hands tow and knees. 

Part I, which is only a brief excerpt from the original test, is 
of an ordinary expository character with little appeal to any fun- 
damental interest or tendency. Part II, however, is a "pep-talk” 
such as might appeal tremendously to a certain type of individual. 
Some persons read this kind of literature avidly and are much 
engrossed with the notion of personal success and "getting there.” 
The theory of the test is that such people will become so wrapped 
up in the passage while going through it that they will overlook 
many of the irrelevant words which they are supposed to cross 
out. 

In this test, as in the preceding, it is necessary to allow for the 
individuars intrinsic ability in this particular sort of task. One 
person may naturally be less efficient than another in detecting 
irrelevant words or in speed of reading and hence make a low 
score on Part II, not because of greater interest but because of 
lack of ability of this type. The uninteresting passage, however, 
serves as a control and indicates the individuals actual ability 
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in this kind of performance. The results for Part II may then be 
taken relative to this, provided identical time limits are used in 
the two cases. The presumption is that the lower the score made 
by a subject on the ‘pep-talk’"' relative to the normal text, the 
greater was his interest in the passage. 

Similar tests may be developed in which instead of checking 
irrelevant words the subject corrects misspelled words or at least 
locates them. He may even have some simple task such as crossing 
out every ‘ u” in the passages. 

Other indirect procedures for evaluating interests bear passing 
mention although they are less applicable to the employment 
office. Among children much can be discovered by simply watch- 
ing their play activity, both the type of games and the objects 
with which they play. Various objects can be presented deliber- 
ately and note made of the subject’s choice^ — for instance, me- 
chanical contrivances vs. books. With children, at least, informa- 
tion as to what books they have read or would like to read may be 
significant. If there is doubt about the veracity of their state- 
ments of what they have read, they may be given information 
tests covering a wide range of reading. Failure to identify some 
of the characters in a story would suggest that the subject had 
not read it in spite of his statement to the contrary. 

An indirect measure of interest diat has been employed in 
some investigations is the topic of spontaneous conversation. The 
technique involves listening to conversations in a large variety 
of situations, noting the topic and analyzing the results with refer- 
ence to variables such as the sex of the persons participating in 
the conversation. It was found that men frequently talked about 
business or sports, whereas women discussed clothes and decora- 
tion or people [13]. Possibly these differences in topics of con- 
versation did reflect actual basic sex differences in interests. This 
procedure might conceivably contribute to the solution of em- 
ployment problems; for example, a member of the employment 
staff could listen to conversations in the waiting room, or a dicta- 
phone might even be planted there. Such conversations, however, 
might not be typical because the persons in the waiting room 
would be talking about vocational problems more than they 
would normally and thus would not manifest their real interests. 
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: Evaluation of Measubement of Intekests 

Various techniques for measurement of interests having been 
described, it is desirable now to indicate something regarding 
tlieii' validity. As suggested earlier, interests play a greater role 
in vocational guidance than in vocational selection. However, the 
personnel man is nevertheless concerned with the broad problem 
of vocational adjustment, and if his employees are in work in 
which they are interested they will probably be more efficient 
as well as happier. 

Strong's Interest Inventory. Most of the experimental work on 
interests in recent years has centered around Strong's Interest 
Inventory. One way of evaluating the techniques is to take a 
given occupational pattern — ^for example, that for engineers — 
test persons in other occupations, and score their blanks by this 
same pattern. If lawyers and clergymen, for instance, make en- 
gineering interest scores comparable to those of the engineers 
themselves, the test cannot be considered unique in diagnosing 
engineering interest. A few studies of this sort will be presented. 

It has become standard practice after developing the scoring 
pattern for a given occupation such as engineering to secure data 
for a sample of persons in that occupation and select the 75 per 
cent with the highest scores. The range of scores for this 75 per 
cent constitutes Class A in engineering interest. The range from 
this point down to the lowest score made by any of the engineers 
is designated Class B. Anything outside of this is Class C. Results 
of a study of engineers are summarized in Table 36 [19]. It gives 
in the first column of figures the percentage of the occupational 
group indicated who make engineering interest scores in Glass A 
as described above. The next column gives the percentage of the 
occupational group falling in Glass B; and the last column the 
percentage in Class C. In the first row 75 per cent of the engi- 
neers fall in Class A and 25 per cent in Class B by definition. 
However, in the remainder of the column for Class A it is to be 
noted that the percentages are very small. Physicians, personnel 
managers, teachers, and artists, when their blank is scored by 
the engineering interest pattern, fall far short of making the 
scores made by the engineers in that same pattern. This tends 
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Table 36. Interest Inventory Pattern of Engineers in Comparison 
WITH Men in Other Occupations® 



Per Cent with 
Interest Scores 
of 75% of 
Engineers 
Scoring 
Highest 
(Class A) 

Per Cent with 
Interest Scores 
of 25% of 
Engineers 
Scoring 
Lowest 
(Class B) 

Per Cent with 
Interest Scores 
Outside of 
Engineers 
(Class C) 

[ 

Engineers 

75 

25 

0 

Physicians 

9 

42 

49 

Personnel managers .... 

6 

33 

61 

Teachers 

8 

29 

63 

Artists 

4 

29 

67 

Bankers 

2 

31 

67 

Office workers 

5 

25 

70 

Lawyers 

5 

25 

70 

G.P.A 

2 

25 

73 

Insurance salesmen .... 

0 

29 

71 

Authors 

4 

18 

78 

Clergymen 

0 

10 

90 


to prove that the pattern actually does diSerentiate engineering 
interest from interest in other vocations. 

A similar study for women may be cited in which teaching 
was used as the scoring pattern. The arrangement of the table is 
the same as in the preceding. Here again the percentages of the 
occupational groups other than teachers in Class A are small 
indeed. Thus the scoring pattern is quite differential [11]. 

Validation Against a Criterion. A few investigations have been 
made in which interests have been validated against a criterion 
of actual effectiveness on the job. The studies of the relation 
between interest and ability reported at the beginning of the 
chapter dealt primarily with academic ability, and there were 
indications of a fair correspondence. Similarly, some relationship 
might be expected between interest and success in a job on the 
general theory that people who are interested work harder, or the 

® After Strong. 
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Table 37. Interest Inventory Pattern of Teachers in Comparison 
WITH Women in Other Occupations^ 



Per Cent with 
' Interest Scores 

1 of 75% of 
Teachers 
Scoring 
Highest 
(Class A) 

Per Cent with 
Interest Scores 
i of 25% of 
Teachers 
Scoring 
Lowest 
(Class B) 

1 Per Cent with 
Interest Scores 
Outside of 
Teachers 
(Class C) 

Teachers 

75 

22 ' 

3 

Housewives 

9 

43 1 

48 

Stenographers. . ....... 

2 

47 

■ 51 

Retail saleswomen 

5 ■ 

37 

58 

Emporium saleswomen . 

5 

23 

72 

Business women 

5 

22 

73 

Authors 

0 

23 

77 


greater effectiveness in the job itself brings a greater interest 
through feelings of accomplishment. 

One such investigation dealt with casualty insurance salesmen. 
Among otlier tests they took the Strong Interest Inventory which 
incidentally proved to be the most valid of a number of other 
schedules which they filled out. Their blanks were scored by 
means of the patterns developed by Strong for life insurance 
salesmen and real estate salesmen. The following weighting 
scheme was arbitrarily adopted to convert letter grades to 
numerical scores: 

A 3 

B+ 2 

B 0 

^ ./B-’ , ■. ^ -2 . 

C -3 

The two scores (life insurance and real estate) for an individual 
were totaled and these totals compared with the criterion, which 
consisted of estimates by the managers. These latter involved 
three categories — outstanding success; success and fair plus; fail- 

^ After Hogg. 
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ure and probable failure. They are compared with five categories 
of interest in Table 38. The entries in the table are simply the per- 


Table 38. Relation ob’ Interest Inventory Scores to Success in Selling 
Casualty Insurance^ 




Interest Scores 



+6 

i -|-4- to 

+3 to -2 

— 3 to —5 

-6 

Outstanding success . . . 

25 

16 

11 

8 

4 

Success and fair plus . . . 
Failure and probable 

53 

56 

47 

39 

20 

failure 

22 

28 

42 

53 

76 


centage of those in the column who fall in a particular row. For 
example, of those who rated 6 points in the interest inventories, 
25 per cent were ‘‘outstanding successes” in the estimates of 
tlieir managers, while 53 per cent were rated as “success or fair 
plus.” The total of each column is 100 per cent. Almost 600 men 
are represented in the table and it does indicate some validity 
for this interest test [2]. 

The foregoing procedure was repeated by the same investiga- 
tor in 1940. The results were essentially the same, except that 
the proportions of success and failure appeared to vary with the 
different ages; tlierefore a further study was made with age 
groups separated. The percentage of failure, however, decreased 
with increased score on the interest inventory, with the exception 
of salesmen under the age of 24; for them a combined score of 
+5 or +4 was more advantageous than a -b6. It was concluded 
that some of the men were unconsciously bluffing and that they 
overcompensated and therefore scored +6 on the sales items. 
There was a further suggestion that a secondary interest in some 
other occupation such as law might be favorable [3]. 

Another investigation of life insurance salesmen employed 
various personality tests, intelligence tests, and also an interest 
inventory. On the basis of the critical scores established for the 
personality and intelligence tests, about 69 per cent of the men 

® After BiUs. 
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with the best sales records in getting new business would have 
been hired. By adding the Strong Interest Inventory to the bat- 
tery this percentage was raised to 75. This indicates then that 
the interest test did add a little to the validity of the battery ’[17]. 

The Worker Analysis Section of the U.S. Employment Service, 
in developing a battery of tests for selecting department store 
salespersons, included tlie interest questionnaire which they had 
developed for subprofessional occupations, much along the line 
of the Strong Interest Inventory [18, lOJ]. 

In validating the Strong Interest Inventory or using it for pur- 
poses of guidance or selection one shortcoming is quite obvious, 
namely, the patterns that have been standardized and published 
are mostly at the professional and semi-professional level. In 
fact, about 82 per cent of the patterns are in these levels, which 
comprise only 14 per cent of the employed workers. An effort to 
derive other patterns or at least study the distribution of existing 
ones through the range of the population was made at Minnesota 
in connection with the Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute [1]. For one thing the investigators made up a standard 
sample of persons from various occupations in about the same 
proportion as those occupations existed in the city. For instance, 
if 5 per cent of the workers in the city were electricians, this 
proportion of the electricians would be included in the sample. 
When applying the scoring patterns for the basic interests in 
science, language, people, and business (p. 330), this particular 
group did not score high in science, language, or people, but the 
clerical pattern of interest was quite common in this group. The 
analysis was facilitated by using ""standard scores” (p. 190 ) based 
on the standard sample. People in commercial occupations lacked 
the scientific interest patterns. Machinists showed some interest 
in science like the physicists and chemists. The better janitors 
showed interest in technical items. Laborers were not clearly 
differentiated from people in general. Obviously further investi- 
gation of subprofessional occupations is necessary before such 
interest inventories can be of maximum usefulness. 

Information Test Results. In addition to evaluating question- 
naires as a measure of interests, the information type of test has 
been evaluated. The one described above for social interests was 
designed originally for use with salesmen. The complete test 
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was given to a considerable number of salesmen who were di- 
vided into five groups on the basis of their ability. The informa- 
tion items were then tabulated to determine which were most 
differential of the groups. It proved possible in this way to select 
a fairly satisfactory set. A poor score on the test served rather 
definitely to indicate a poor salesman, although a high score did 
not always insure a good salesman. Apparently a lack of the in- 
terests that were covered in the test tended to render one poor 
salesmanship material, but their presence was not of itself suffi- 
cient because other factors not measured by this test were essen- 
tial. A consideration of the most differential items reveals a 
tendency for the good salesman to be a man who has accepted 
social responsibility. One who is manifestly lacking in social 
experience seems to have poor chances for success in this line 
of work [15]. 

Results with Indirect Methods. The indirect methods of meas- 
uring interest have scarcely proceeded beyond the experimental 
stage. The method involving memory for word pairs described 
above was tried with a group of agricultural engineering stu- 
dents and the score on the test was correlated with an estimate 
by instructors as to ''interest and industiy.’' The test score — i.e., 
the memory for words related to agricultural engineering as 
compared to that for ordinary words — ^was found to correlate to 
the extent of ,30 with estimated interest. The results were com- 
plicated by the fact that the test correlated with ability to an 
even greater extent, but there is some indication at least of pos- 
sibilities in this method. The other indirect method above men- 
tioned — ^the cancellation test in which it was supposed that inter- 
est in the passage would detract from efficiency in canceling 
irrelevant words — correlated —.30 with estimated interest. This 
negative correlation is also in conformity with the theory of the 
test. More work must necessarily be done with the indirect meth- 
ods before any great validity is attached to them, but they are 
cited to show the possibility of measuring interest in these rather 
indirect ways [4], 

Summary 

Occupational success depends on other things than ability 
alone, and interest is one of them. There is some indication that 
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interests are rather permanent, and hence it is necessary to 
reckon with them in the employment situation rather than to rely 
on their changing to meet conditions. There is also some relation 
between interest and ability. Whether the ability motivates the 
interest, or vice versa, has not been determined. In either in- 
stance, however, interests are to some extent diagnostic of what 
the person will ultimately do in the occupation. 

Several methods have been used to determine systematically 
a person's interests. A questionnaire may be devised dealing with 
previous occupational, with avocational, or with social interests, 
any of which may be of practical significance. Instead of using 
questions to be answered, the procedure is sometimes varied by 
having the subject check a list of items according to whether he 
likes or dislikes them. By comparing the responses of people in 
different occupations item by item it is possible to derive scoring 
patterns for the interest inventory. Information tests are some- 
times used as a measure of interest on the theory that a person 
who is interested in a certain field will go out of his way to 
obtain more information about it and will remain ‘"set" for any- 
thing pertaining to it, so that he will in the long run be able to 
give a better account of himself in an information test involving 
items in this field. Still more indirect methods have been at- 
tempted. In what is ostensibly a memory test, in which some 
items appealing to a certain interest are mingled with other 
ordinary items, it is assumed that relatively more of the former 
will be retained by a person with that particular interest. In a test 
involving cancellation of irrelevant words in a text, it is assumed 
that if the content of the test appeals especially to the individuars 
interest he will become engrossed in it and mark relatively fewer 
of the irrelevant words. 

These methods have been evaluated by administering the meas- 
urements or tests to certain occupational groups or to groups 
known to have some fundamental difference in interest and de- 
termining which items serve most clearly to differentiate the 
groups. It was possible from a list of items for which the sub- 
jects expressed their like or dislike to derive scoring patterns that 
are fairly unique for some 40 occupations. The information test 
as a measure of interest proved of some value in discriminating 
different degrees of success in selling. There were indications 
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that the successful salesman was an individual who had accepted 
social responsibilities. The more indirect methods of measuring 
interests have been tried to only a slight extent, but the correla- 
tions with estimated interest were somewhat encouraging. The 
whole matter of measuring interest and using such measurements 
in a practical way is still much in the experimental stage, but 
satisfactory progress is being made. 
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Chapter XII 


RATING SCALES 



Purpose 

Study of Non-measurable Traits. At the outset of the preceding 
chapter the point was made that capacity and ability do not con- 
stitute the whole story in predicting vocational aptitude. It is 
not merely a question of what the applicant can do, but of what 
he will do. He may be able to become a good calendar man, but 
in actual practice he does not try to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity to learn to operate the machine and so never succeeds. A 
man may have the requisite intelligence, or memory, or speed of 
reaction for a given job, but he may lack industry, initiative, tact, 
enthusiasm, persistence, or other traits or attitudes or tendencies 
that are needed to supplement his ability in order to make him a 
successful worker. 

At the present status of psychology these tendencies or atti- 
tudes or traits or aspects of personality as distinguished from 
capacity or ability, with a few exceptions, cannot be tested. The 
best that can be done is to obtain the judgment of persons 
familiar witli the man in question. This judgment may be se- 
cured in most effective form in a rating scale. Such scales are 
utilized in various ways. Brief ones are used for estimating an 
applicant during an employment interview. Estimates of a syste- 
matic sort are obtained from previous employers, school teachers, 
or others who have been in touch with the applicant. Promotion 
from one department or job to another within an organization is 
a logical part of the personnel program and it is for this purpose, 
perhaps, that rating scales are at present most widely used. Many 
concerns have their employees rated periodically by their su- 
periors, The results, on the one hand, indicate cases of malad- 
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justment where transfer or special training is requisite, and, on 
the other hand, serve to locate promotional material. 

More Uniform Method of Expressing Opinion. Men are con- 
stantly observing one another and, from external behavior, in- 
ferring something regarding mental traits. These estimates are 
often built up almost unconsciously, but their effect is cumula- 
tive; when a person is asked for an opinion regarding another 
he may realize that he actually has such an opinion already 
formed. These opinions, however, are of somewhat dubious value 
in personnel problems, especially in the form in which they are 
most frequently available. If a man is asked what he thinks of 
a given executive or applicant, his answer usually involves some 
glittering generalities to the effect that he is a “good man ' or 
he “does not take hold.” These terms unfortunately are quite 
relative and mean radically different things to different indi- 
viduals. Being a good man in the estimation of one person may 
be equivalent to mediocrity in the estimation of another. General 
impressions of this sort are likewise apt to reflect prejudice. If 
the rater has had some unfortunate experience with the person 
in question — for example, if he has encountered a single in- 
stance of carelessness — ^he is likely to impute the bad impression 
of this incident to the individuaPs entire personality. 

Hence it is desirable to abstract from these prejudices and 
general impressions and obtain the estimates in more scientific 
fashion. This can be accomplished to a certain extent by rating 
the traits separately and then combining them into a final rating. 
If, for instance, one is considering tact, initiative, and leader- 
ship separately, his judgment will probably to a lesser extent 
reflect his general impression or the influence of a single dramatic 
incident than if he is giving a single figure which is to evaluate 
the individual as a whole. Separate consideration of the traits 
in this way obviates snap judgment and insures that all the 
raters will record their impressions in more systematic and, above 
all, in more uniform manner. The judges are somewhat less apt 
to disagree when rating traits separately than when estimating 
the individual as a whole, and if there is disagreement it is pos- 
sible to analyze it because of the more uniform character of the 
whole technique. 

Educational Value, Another aim of the rating scale procedure 
in organizations where periodic ratings are made is to educate 
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both, the rater and the rated. The former comes to observe the 
latter more closely if he is required to rate him occasionally, 
and he becomes personnel-conscious. In addition to arousing per- 
sonal interest in the man it leads the rater to observe him with 
reference to different traits and consider them separately. The 
natural tendency is to devote attention primarily to the man as 
a whole or to some outstanding aspect. It is easy to dislike a man s 
face and overlook his other good qualities. The rating scale calls 
attention to these other qualities and teaches one to observe them 
too. One may discover that, after all, the man is radier skillful, 
ingenious, and cooperative. On the other hand, the scale may 
call attention to the man’s laziness which had been previously 
overshadowed by his affability. In this way ones final opinion of 
the man and one’s whole attitude toward him may be very 
appreciably changed. 

The use of rating scales in an organization likewise has edu- 
cative value for the employee who is rated. He realizes that he 
is being judged in essential traits. This may encourage a certain 
amount of self-analysis and evaluation and he may seek to deter- 
mine his weak points with a view to improvement. Sometimes the 
personnel department discusses these weak points with the em- 
ployee. He may also realize that the ratings have something to do 
with his status in the concern, and hence they serve to motivate 
him to do as effective work as he can. 

Check on Employees’ Progress. Another purpose of the rating 
scale in some organizations is to give a periodic check on the 
employees’ progress. Those whose development seems to be rapid 
and who are especially superior in certain traits may be con- 
sidered as a source of supply for other higher positions within 
the concern and may be promoted. Others who seem weak in 
certain respects may be transferred to other departments for 
which they are better adapted. These readjustments may be- 
come desirable because it is often impossible to apply the rating 
scale effectively at the time of original employment. If per- 
sonality traits could be measured by objective tests along with 
capacities, persons could at the outset be placed in that line of 
work for which they are best fitted. As this is not the case and 
it is often necessary to wait until superiors are acquainted witli 
the employees before estimates as to personality traits are avail- 
able, these later adjustments are frequently desirable. 
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■ Data to Meet EmergCBcies. If an organization has ratings of 
its employees on file, they may be useful in an emergency. 
Vacancies may occur unexpectedly and it may be desired to 
promote or transfer someone quickly. The usual practice in such 
a case is to consult other members of the firm as to their general 
impression of certain possible candidates for the position. If 
systematic rating scales are used at this time, they can scarcely 
be properly evaluated. As will be shown later in the chapter, it 
is necessary first of all to train the raters, have them rate a con- 
siderable number of employees of a given sort, compare the re- 
liability of different raters, and if possible determine the validity 
of the ratings. It is often necessary to make corrections and run 
down special cases of discrepancy in which the rater apparently 
did not follow instructions. Only then can ratings yield their 
greatest value. If quick action is necessary in an emergency, this 
careful procedure is not feasible. Furthermore, the foreman’s 
judgment at that time will deal exclusively with the man as re- 
lated to the vacant job, whereas what may be wanted is a 
broader estimate of the man as the foreman "ordinarily thinks 
of him,” Consequently, it is more satisfactory if individuals who 
might be possible sources of supply for other positions or de- 
partments are rated systematically in advance and the records 
filed for any contingency that may arise. 

Selection of Tbatts to Be Rated 

The mental characteristics to be included in a rating scale de- 
pend, of course, on the situation in which it is to be used. There 
is no one rating scale that is universally applicable any more 
than there is a universal test that can be used in selecting em- 
ployees for every job. The mental make-up of a successful sales- 
man is considerably different from that of a successful executive. 
Consequently, if a rating system is to be devised for salesmen, 
it should emphasize a different group of traits from those in- 
cluded in a similar system for executives. 

Traits That Are Present in Varying Degrees. In selecting traits 
to be included in a rating scale, certain ones will be of dubious 
value. Such traits cannot be rated on a scale because they are 
not present in varying amounts. Such a trait, for instance, as 
loyalty is difficult to conceive in terms of more or less, for a 
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person is loyal or he is not loyal. The same thing may be said 
regarding honesty and various other traits in which it would be 
difficult to grade the individual on a scale. In such cases it is 
probably unwise to include the trait in the rating scale, because 
an effort to estimate it in varying amounts will only be confusing. 
If such traits are significant, the rater can be required merely to 
check one of two alternatives according to whether the person 
is loyal or disloyal, honest or dishonest. 

Questionnaire. In determining what traits to include in a par- 
ticular rating scale the logical procedure is to consult persons 
who are familiar with the occupation in question. Members of 
the staff who have been concerned with employing or promoting 
certain kinds of employees have doubtless been using some per- 
sonal unsystematic consideration of such character traits as 
appear in rating scales. It is possible then to circulate to such 
people a questionnaire asking them to indicate the traits which 
they consider important for this particular type of work. Certain 
traits on which they agree fairly well may be considered of 
fundamental importance. Traits which are not so generally men- 
tioned may be either discarded or made the subject of a con- 
ference which will bring out the reason why some members of 
the staff listed them while others did not. For instance, in de- 
vising a rating scale for salesmen each manager who was ulti- 
mately to use the scale was requested to submit independently a 
list of the traits which he ordinarily considered when estimating 
the value of a salesman. The most frequently mentioned traits 
were included in die final scale; tihey were as follows: experi- 
ence,- dominance, stamina, appearance and manner, enthusiasm, 
fluency, egotism, expansiveness [11, 189] . 

Interview or Conference. Possibly a better procedure than the 
foregoing is to interview the members of the staff who are to 
suggest the important traits. In working with mere lists, unless 
elaborate definitions are used, there are apt to be ambiguities 
in terminology. If a man writes on his questionnaire that a job 
needs "cooperativeness,''’ it is impossible to tell whether he means 
merely willingness to do what one is told or whether he con- 
siders further the tendency to anticipate the needs of others and 
to govern oneself accordingly in advance. The real meaning 
which he attaches to the term can be brought out in a personal 
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interview. Sometimes this information is obtained in the inter- 
view conducted for the broader purpose of job analysis. (Cf. 
Chapter XV.) Sometimes a conference is desirable to iron out 
any apparent disagreements between the different members. It 
is well, however, to have each pei'son commit himself inde- 
pendently in the first place, because in a conference those who 
speak first may exercise a certain amount of suggestion upon 
the others. If each man’s unbiased opinion is a matter of record 
at the outset, the conference is valuable in determining the 
reasons for various disagreements. 

This procedure was followed in developing a scale for rating 
interviewers in state employment services [23, 25/]. Appoint- 
ments were made with 25 members of the administrative staff, 
the importance of the rating form was explained to them, and 
they were asked to suggest qualities which they considered nec- 
essary for satisfactory performance as an interviewer. The result 
was a list of 70 traits or qualities and a tabulation of the fre- 
quencies with which each was mentioned. The list was reduced 
to 18 traits and after these were defined the experts were asked 
to indicate their relative importance by giving each one a rating 
from 0 to 10. By pooling these estimates a final list was selected. 

In die case of salespersons it was possible to interview cus- 
tomers rather than sales managers [4]. The customers were ques- 
tioned as to what traits they thought important, what irritated 
them, and how thetj would train a salesperson. In this way five 
traits were selected for the rating scale: interest in the customer, 
merchandising information, display of merchandise, courtesy, 
and alertness. This procedure is logical enough because after 
all the customers are the ones who will be influenced most 
directly by the traits of the salesperson. 

Preliminary List from Which to Select. It has sometimes facili- 
tated the procedure of questionnaire or interview to provide in 
advance a fairly exhaustive list of traits from which the persons 
consulted may select diose which they deem important. People 
who find it dfflcult to recall, when requested, the traits which 
they consider in evaluating their subordinates may find such a 
list helpful. A typical list classifies a large number of traits 
under the following captions [10]: 
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1. General intellectual: ability, alert, bright, intelligent, keen, thinker 
(good). 

2. Special intellectual: breadth, scholarship, initiative, originality, 
good judgment, resourceful, mature mentally. 

3. Efficiency of performance: accurate, capable, efficient, responsible, 
thorough, careful, expresses self well. 

4. Efficiency in attitude: ambitious, diligent, determined, energetic, 
enthusiastic, persistent, prompt, industrious, painstaking, will suc- 
ceed, willing to work. 

5. Social — indicating control of others: executive ability, forceful, in- 
fluential, leadership, inspires confidence. 

6. Social — moral: character (strong), altruistic, conscientious, de- 
pendable, earnest, faithful, honest, loyal, reliable, steady, sincere, 
unselfish, high ideals, trustworthy. 

7. Social — attitude toward others: adaptable, agreeable, charming, 
cooperative, friendly, genial, kindly, modest, independent, popular, 
social mixer, tactful, winning personality, poise. 

8. Miscellaneous: appearance, habits, etc. 

Weighting the Traits 

When the traits or qualities that are to be included in the 
rating scale have been determined, it is essential to consider 
their relative importance with a view to weighting them. It is 
possible that for salesmen tact may be twice as important as 
leadership. Just as when a number of tests are used for deter- 
mining vocational aptitude the predictive value is raised if the 
tests are properly weighted, so the value of a rating scale is in- 
creased if the proper significance is attached to each trait. While 
in some cases the ratings on different traits could be compared 
with a criterion, this is seldom done. Ratings are less objective, 
quantitative, and reliable than tests so that this procedure would 
scarcely be worth the effort. Moreover, the criterion itself is 
often a rating. The relative importance of the traits is generally 
determined in rather arbitrary fashion by using the best judg- 
ment of those who are familiar with the occupation in question. 

Frequency of Mention in Questionnaire. If a questionnaire has 
been circulated or job analysis interviews have been conducted, 
it is possible to note how many times each item is mentioned in 
the questionnaire or interviews and to weight it accordingly. If, 
for instance, 50 people consider leadership important and only 
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25 consider originality worth mentioning, leadership might re- 
ceive a weight of 2, and originality a weight of 1. 

Pooled Judgment. Another possibility is to submit the final list 
of traits to a considerable number of judges and ask them to 
distribute, say, 100 points among these traits, i.e., to assign a 
particular weight to each one according to its importance so that 
the total of the weights will equal 100, The weights assigned 
a trait may then be averaged. In cases such as the one mentioned 
previously, where the original traits were given a rating as to 
importance on a 10-point scale, it is feasible to average these 
assigned values. The weights finally adopted usually are not the 
exact averages but are rounded off to a convenient number fre- 
quently ending in 5 or 10. It is doubtful if a finer gradation 
than this is worth while because of the coarseness of the original 
judgments. In the rating scale for interviewers cited above, the 
average values assigned the traits differed so little that it seemed 
advisable to weight them equally. 

According to Reliability. One other procedure for determining 
weights has occasionally been used. This involves weighting the 
items roughly according to their reliability. The methods just 
described involve rather the validity of the traits, i.e., their rela- 
tive merits in predicting a criterion. The present suggestion as- 
sumes that, since there is considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the validity, it is better to look for the most reliable traits. If the 
judges agree with one another fairly well on some traits and not 
on others, the former should receive more weight, not because 
they are more closely related to occupational proficiency, but 
because the ratings themselves come nearer to being a true index 
of the particular trait under consideration. It will be shown later 
in the chapter that traits which tend to yield some objective 
product by which they can be judged, such as salary or bank 
account, are estimated with greater reliability. Consequently, in 
lieu of actual measurements of reliability, more weight can be 
attached to such traits and less weight to those that are more 
subjective in character and hence presumably lower in reliability. 

By way of illustration the weights assigned to the traits in a 
few rating scales will be cited. In the rating scale for salesmen 
mentioned above the following weights were adopted as a result 
of conference: 
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Experience 2 

Dominance 3 

Stamina 2 

Appearance and manner .... 2 


Enthusiasm 2 

Fluency 2 

Egotism 1 

Expansiveness 1 


A rating scale for Army oflBcers was devised in 1918. After a 
considerable amount of study and revision the final list of traits 
and their weights were as follows: 


Physical qualities 15 

Intelligence 15 

Leadership 15 

Personal qualities 15 

General value to the service 40 


A rating scale for clerical workers in a large ojBSce force was 
devised. The items were weighted by consultation with ten di- 
vision heads with long experience. The items were weighted in 
two ways — one for clerical duties involving only individual work 
and the other for clerical duties where supervisory work was 
entailed. The qualities with their weights for individual and 
supervisory work follow: 


Individual Supervisory 


Appearance 10 10 

Ability to learn 20 20 

Accuracy 25 10 

Dependability 10 10 

Speed 20 5 

Cooperativeness 7.5 10 

Constructive thinking 7.5 10 

Ability to direct work of others 0 25 


Incorporating Weightings in the Rating Blank. When the rat- 
ing procedure is put into practical use, it may be arranged so 
that the rater gives no concern whatever to the weighting which 
is subsequently done by whoever evaluates the data, or the 
weighting may actually be embodied in the rating blank. In the 
case of salesmen just mentioned, the rater estimated each trait 
in the same terms and on the same basis. When the blank was 
scored, the rating in experience was multiplied by 3, that for 
stamina was multiplied by 2, etc. Similarly with the scale for 
clerical workers, each trait involved a graphic scale (infra) that 
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had the same maximum. If, then, the person was being consid- 
ered for supervisory work, the diflEerent estimates were multi- 
plied by one set of constants before being totaled, while if he 
was being considered for individual work they were multiplied 
by the other set of constants. In the Army rating scale, on the 
other hand, the rater used a master scale and considered his sub- 
ordinates by comparison with other officers on the master scale. It 
was so arranged diat in physical qualities he could assign a maxi- 
mum value of 15, while in general value to the service he could 
assign a figure up to 40. In this way the weighting was done in the 
actual process of rating. 

Defining the Traits 

Avoid Individual Interpretations. It is usually insufficient merely 
to present tlie name of a given trait and require a person to 
estimate somebody with reference thereto. If the scale men- 
tioned “executive ability,'" the rater might construe it either from 
the standpoint of planning or from die standpoint of ability to 
get things done. If a scale involved the term “originality,” this 
might be interpreted either as ability to work witliout super- 
vision or as actual inventive capacity. Hence it is necessary to 
define the traits in more detail. It may even be advisable to 
make tentative definitions and revise them after preliminary 
use. In the Army rating scale, for instance, the item “intelli- 
gence” in the early form of the scale was described as “ease of 
learning, capacity to apply knowledge, ability to grasp and solve 
new problems.” Later this definition became “accuracy, ease in 
learning, ability to grasp quickly the point of view of the com- 
manding oflScer, to issue clear and intelligent orders, to estimate 
a new situation, and to arrive at a sensible decision in a crisis.” 

Typical definitions appear in some of the rating scales illus- 
trated below. They are necessary in order that all the persons 
using the rating scale will have in mind exactly the sort of thing 
that is desired. Some workers in this field have suggested that 
in the final form of a scale it may be better to omit altogether 
the actual name of the trait and to include simply the definition. 
The idea is that if the trait is actually named, the rater may 
merely read the name and devote little attention to the detailed 
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definition, thus putting his own interpretation on the name. 
Omitting the name 'compels him to read the definition. 

Objective Preferable to Subjective. In defining traits it is fur- 
ther desirable to do so as far as possible in objective rather 
than in subjective terms. Objective traits which represent reac- 
tions to impersonal things or situations or tasks, and which tend 
to yield some objective observable product, are rated more 
reliably than the opposite type. Some traits may be defined in 
either objective or subjective forms, and in such a case the 
former is to be preferred because the raters, taking a more ob- 
jective attitude, will tend to be more reliable. 

Consider leadership, for instance. An objective definition might 
be as follows: ''Rate this executive in terms of the success he has 
shown in developing a loyal and effective organization by ad- 
ministering justice, inspiring confidence, and winning the coop- 
eration of his subordinates.” Here attention is called to actual 
objective accomplishment such as the organization he has de- 
veloped, and to the way his subordinates react as a result of his 
leadership. A subjective definition of the same ti*ait might read 
thus: "Rate this executive’s initiative, force, self-reliance, de- 
cisiveness, tact, ability to inspire men and to command dieir 
obedience, loyalty, and cooperation.” This definition calls atten- 
tion merely to the subjective traits rather than to anything that 
results from their presence or absence. Again, personal appear- 
ance may be defined objectively as: "Consider how favorably he 
impresses people by his physique, bearing, and manner”; and 
subjectively as: "Personal attractiveness, cleanliness, neatness, 
and dress.” Or a scale for salespeople might include an ob- 
jective formulation such as: "Does this salesperson adapt her sell- 
ing behavior to suit the particular type of customer or does she 
sell to all customers in the same manner?” as contrasted with a 
subjective: "Adaptability and flexibility.” The presumption is 
that traits defined in the more objective manner will be more 
reliably rated. 

With Reference to the Particular Situation. It is further de- 
sirable to define the traits with reference to the situation in 
which they are to be used. The definition that would be most 
satisfactory for rating an executive might differ somewhat from 
the definition that would be best for rating a subordinate. For 
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instance, in a scale for executives, foremen, and supervisors, 
cooperativeness is defined as: ‘‘Success in winning the cooperation 
of his subordinates, in welding them into a loyal and effective 
working unit/' In a scale for other workers in subordinate posi- 
tions this same trait is defined as: “His attitude of helpfulness 
toward others, his inclination to cooperate in manner as well as 
in act with associates and superiors.” Again in the first scale 
initiative is defined as: “Success in doing things in new and 
better ways and in adopting improved methods in his own work.” 
In the scale for workers it is defined as: “Success in going ahead 
with a task without being told every detail; ability to make 
practical suggestions for doing things in new and better ways.” 
Thus it is necessary to consider definitions of the traits, as well 
as the actual traits themselves, with reference to the situation 
in which they are to be used, and to call attention to the par- 
ticular things involved in the actual situation. 

Where traits of rather general character are used, it is some- 
times desirable, instead of defining them for the particular situa- 
tion, to define them for a number of typical situations. Con- 
sider, for instance, a trait like “self-assurance.” It is possible to 
name a number of situations in which it might have opportunity 
to manifest itself and to state for each a response that would 
appai'ently indicate a positive manifestation of this trait and 
another that would indicate a negative manifestation [16, 157]. 
The following situations are each followed by a possible positive 
and a possible negative response: (1) A new situation demand- 
ing response: positive— undertaking with readiness, carried out 
beyond demands; negative— excessive inquiry and waiting for 
directions. (2) Many tasks inviting response: positive — accept- 
ance of many; negative — carrying a light load. (3) A task de- 
manding preparation: positive— tendency to undertake without 
thorough preparation; negative— careful preparation. (4) Opin- 
ion asked: positive — ^readily given; negative— modestly with- 
held or qualified. (5) Contradicted when asserting one's own 
memory of an event: positive— denial of error; negative-.-acced- 
ing. The rater may be required to estimate the person in each 
of these hypothetical situations or to consider them in making a 
single estimate for the trait in general. At any rate, calling atten- 
tion to these situations clarifies the matter. 
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. Man>to-man Rating Scale 

Construction of the Master Scale. Four types of rating scales 
have been quite extensively used. The first of these involves 
man-to-man comparison and w'as patterned originally after a 
scale for rating salesmen developed by Scott. Its most extensive 
use was in a scale devised for rating Army officers in 1918. The 
unique feature is the construction at the outset of a master scale 
for each trait including a number of individuals of the same type 
as those on whom the scale is ultimately to be used. These indi- 
viduals are selected at the average and extremes of the trait in 
question and their names written opposite the appropriate rating 
values. When a new man is to be rated he is compared with the 
men on the master scale and given a rating similar to the number 
assigned to the man on the scale whom he most resembles. 

A typical master scale for rating minor executives is given 
below, with hypothetical proper names written in. Suppose, for 
example, that an executive is to use a scale for the six qualities 
indicated in rating the executives in the next grade below him. 
He is instructed to make out a list of some 15 or 20 such persons 
with whom he is well acquainted and to include in it some who 
are very good as well as some who are very poor in the char- 
acteristics in the scale. Next considering "appearance and man- 
ner ’ and disregarding every other characteristic, he selects the 
executive who surpasses all others in this respect. Suppose this 
is Smith; he writes this name on the first line of the master 
scale after the word "Taighest,” as is done in the example below. 
Then he selects the one who is at the other extreme in appear- 
ance and manner and places his name, Briggs, on the line marked 
'lowest.^" He selects a third executive about midway between 
the two and enters his name on the line marked "middle” 
(Brown). He chooses another midway between Smidi and Brown 
and one midway between Brown and Briggs. Weights for these 
five degrees of the trait had been determined previously — ^the 
highest degree 10, the next 8, etc. These five names from Smith 
to Briggs inclusive thus constitute the master scale for rating 
appearance and manner. Another master scale is constructed for 
leadership by writing in the names of five executives who cover 
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the range from highest to lowest, and similarly for the other four 
traits. When the blank is given to the executive who is to use it, 
no proper names are included; the rater supplies them himself. 

The master scale used by one rater will seldom be the same as 
that used by another. It comprises persons who, in the opinion 
of the individual who will use the scale, cover the range of the 
trait indicated. It is possible for the name of the same person to 
appear on more than one master scale. The same man might, for 
example, be highest in the master scale for appearance and 
manner and in the middle position for ability to develop men. 
The only point is that the rater must think of the individual 
with reference to only one trait at a time. For most raters it is 
less confusing to have the names entirely different so that the 
same individual appears on only one scale. 

Rating Scale for Minor Executives 


L Appearance and manner. Ability to inspire confidence and respect 
through his appearance and manner. 


Highest, Smith 10 

High, Jones 8 

Middle, Brown 6 

Low, Doe 4 

Lowest, Briggs 2 


11. Leadership. Ability to elicit the cooperation of his colleagues and 
subordinates, to promote morale, and to develop a loyal and effi- 


cient organization. 

Highest, Daniels ..... . . ..................... 20 

High, Callahan 16 

Middle, Haskell 12 

Low, Ordway ............................... 8 

Lowest, Clark . 4 


III. Organizing ability. Ability to plan work wisely, to discriminate the 
relative importance of its different parts, and to delegate its ad- 


ministi'ation properly. 

Highest, Clyburn 20 

High, Murphy 16 

Middle, Hershey 12 

Low, Eckert 8 

Lowest, McCreary 4 
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IV. Initiative. Ahility to get things done. 


Highest, Pritchard 15 

Pligh, Titcomb ' ' 12 

Middle, Goodwin 9 

Low, Campbell 6 

Lowest, S afford 3 


V. Ahility to develop men, by teaching them about their work, arous- 
ing their interest in it, and stimulating their desire to progress. 


Highest, Cambridge 15 

High, Varney 12 

Middle, Rundle 9 

Low, Clines 6 

Lowest, Parsons 3 

VI. General value to the concern. 

Highest, Stillman 20 • 

High, Cassiday 16 

Middle, Sterling 12 

Low, Brooks 8 

Lowest, Thomas 4 


Use of the Master Scale. After a rater has filled out the master 
scale in this fashion he can then use it for rating subordinates. 
In the foregoing example, if the first man to be rated is Adams he 
is compared with the five men on the master scale for appear- 
ance. If he seems most similar to Jones, he would receive a 
rating of 8. If he is somewhat inferior to Brown but not as bad 
as Doe, he would be rated 5. He would then be considered with 
reference to leadership in comparison with the five men on the 
master scale for leadership — Daniels, Callahan, Haskell, Ordway 
and Clark, and so on for the other traits. In each he would be 
given a rating similar to that of the man on the master scale 
whom he most resembles, or an intermediate rating where this is 
appropriate. The total of these ratings would represent his final 
standing and this figure would be used for the specific purpose 
for which the scale was constructed. In the present instance a 
maximum rating of 100 points is possible. 

There are several advantages in this procedure of man-to-man 
rating. In the first place, it gets away from letter grades or 'per 
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cents/"' which, to many persons are variously associated with 
school grades. If the raters were requested, for example, to 
assign each subordinate a percentage between 0 and 100, they 
would be quite apt to think in terms of what the passing grade 
was in their school career. Some probably were accustomed to 
a passing grade of 50 and otliers to a grade of 70, and this would 
have the effect of sliding the "passable” workmen appreciably 
up or down the scale so that the results of different raters would 
not be comparable. In the second place, the master scale is a 
relatively permanent measuring device. One would not use a cot- 
ton yardstick for accurate physical measurements because it 
might shrink overnight. One^s notion of a "75 per cent man” or a 
""B-grade man” may shrink or stretch in similar fashion depend- 
ing on such causal things as the time of day, the digestive con- 
dition of the rater, or some compliment or insult that he has 
recently received. The master scale, however, should not shrink. 
Comparing the mental qualities of a group of executives with 
those of Smitli, Jones, Brown, Doe, and Briggs today and making 
similar comparisons next week should yield comparable results. 
For while a ""grouch” might lower one's opinion of the group 
that was being rated, it would also lower his opinion of Smith, 
Jones, etc. The ratings would all be relative to Smith, Jones, etc., 
regardless of the rater s mood. 

Rating by Defined Groups 

Linear Scale, Another method which is frequently used in- 
volves not direct man-to-man comparison, but rating persons 
relative to the other members of a definite group. This group is 
used as a standard. The scheme is quite similar to that discussed 
in Chapter VI in connection with estimates by superiors used as 
a criterion. In that case, however, we were concerned merely 
with a single estimate for each individual as to his ability in the 
job, whereas now it is a matter of evaluating separate traits. 
(Cf. [17, 24 ].) A typical blank for such a rating scale is given 
below. 

The introductory statement is practically self-explanatory, but 
in actual use it is well to go over it with the people who are to do 
the rating and insure that they understand what is required. The 
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traits would, of course, be defined in detail either on the rating 
blank or on a separate sheet. Such ratings may be quantified by 
measuring, in millimeters or some other convenient unit, the 
actual distance of the check marks from the left edge of the left 
column. The larger number will indicate a higher rating. 

Rating Scale for Executives 

Imagine all the executives of your acquaintance divided into five 
equal classes on the basis of their possession of each of the following 
traits, a highest fifth, a next highest fifth, a middle fifth, a next lowest 
fifth, and a lowest fifth. Now take the first man whom you are going 
to rate and, considering only his energy, compare him with these other 
executives. If you think, for instance, that he falls in the middle fifth, 
place a check on the line after 'energy’" in the column headed "middle 
fifth.” If you think, on the other hand, that he is among the best 20 
per cent in energy, check in the column at the extreme right. Further- 
more, if, after you have located him in the proper column, you con- 
sider that he stands relatively high or low in that particular fifth, indi- 
cate accordingly by placing your check to the right or to the left. In 
other words, the farther to the right the mark is placed, the higher 
the degree to which the individual possesses the trait in question. Now 
take the same man and, considering him solely from the standpoint 
of initiative, compare him with the total group in that respect. Indicate 
your judgment by checking on the line for initiative in the same way. 
Proceed in the same fashion with the other traits. 



Lowest 

Fifth 

Next 

Lowest 

Fifth 

Middle 

1 Fifth 

Next 

Highest 

Fifth 

Highest 

Fifth 

Enerffv 






Initiative 






Leadership 






Tact 






Organizing ability 













In the form just discussed a different sheet is provided for 
each person who is to be rated; One individual at a time is con- 
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sidered. The procedure may be varied by arranging it so there 
is one sheet for each ti'ait, as follows: 


Energy 



Lowest 

Fifth 

Next 
Lowest i 
Fifth 

Middle 

Fifth 

Next 

Highest 

Fifth 

Highest 

Fifth 

Adams 






Andrews 






Brinsfs 














In this case the rater considers one trait at a time and goes 
through all the men with reference to this trait before consider- 
ing the other traits at all. This latter procedure is tlieoretically 
preferable to the former. There is always a danger of considering 
general impression rather than the specific trait in question. ( Cf . 
discussion of the halo effect, pp. 39, 388. ) In the former method 
when the same man is evaluated with reference to the various 
traits in immediate succession, there is a danger that opinion 
regarding initiative will be influenced by the rating for energy 
made a moment before. In the latter method there is less danger 
of associating one trait with another, and the rater does not 
have to make such a special effort to abstract from other traits 
when considering a particular one. This method involves a little 
more preliminary clerical work in typing the names of persons 
who are to be rated. Some executives, moreover, may dislike the 
procedure of considering one trait at a time for all the men, 
because it is less natural and perhaps more difficult. However, 
the satisfactory administration of rating scales involves, as will 
be brought out later, some training of the raters and it is possible 
in this way to revise their habits as the method necessitates. 

The division into five classes as in the above instance is not 
particularly essential. The following is another division that has 
been used. The part of the introductory statement which is sim- 
ilar to that in the preceding case is omitted. 

Check in one of the columns running from “very high” to “very 
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low” to indicate the person's standing in the trait. Try to let the per- 
centages guide you as to the number of check marks to place in each 
column. 


Leadership 



4 Per 
Gent 
Very 
Bad 

11 Per 
Cent 
Bad 

j 

21 Per 
Cent 
Poor 

28 Per 
Cent 
Aver- 
age 

21 Per 
Cent 
Good 

11 Per 
Cent 
Very 
Good 

4 Per 
Gent 
Excel- 
lent 

Adams 








Andrews 








Briffffs 








*oo 









Assignment to Classes. Some concerns have found rating scales 
of tire foregoing sort too cumbersome and diflScult for practical 
use. Instead of checking in the five columns and making fine 
gradations they merely have the rater assign a number from 
1 to 5 to each man in each trait [12, 13]. These numbers may be 
defined somewhat as follows: 

A central rating of 3 means that the employee meets reasonably 
satisfactorily the recognized departmental standards in respect to this 
trait. A 2 rating means that the employee is deficient enough in the 
trait under consideration so that he has had to be warned, criticized, 
or otherwise spoken to about it. A rating of 1 means that the em- 
ployee is so seriously deficient in the trait that, if it is an important 
one, he is under consideration for transfer or dismissal. A rating of 

4 means that the employee stands out above the general run of em- 
ployees of the department in respect to this trait, while a rating of 

5 means that the employee stands out so conspicuously from even the 
4 men that he ought to be distinguished from them. 

A large bank uses a method like this for a periodic rating of its 
employees, giving for each trait or characteristic a statement or 
set of questions calling attention to the main points and follow- 
ing this with the numbers 1 to 5. The rater rings one of these 
numbers. The following item is typical: 

Consider how he applies himself to his work. Does he make his 
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daily tasks his main concern? Does he give his best and continuous 
effort to his work? Is he earnest, persistent, or easily distracted? Does 
he stick with his work till it is cleaned up? Does he use his time and 
ability to good advantage? Or does he tend to do as little as he can 
to '‘get by”? Does he need constant, occasional, or no supervision in 
order to get his work done on time? 

1 2 3 4 5 

The significance of the numbers is as above described. A sim- 
ilar procedure is followed for other items such as regularity of 
attendance, special knowledge or skill, tact, cooperation, ability 
to learn, responsibility, and general suitability. One scale is used 
for rating managers, another for the higher-grade clerical work- 
ers, and a third for the machine operators. The items in the 
different scales of course overlap to quite an extent. With such 
a technique the actual rating and also the subsequent recording 
of the results are more expeditious, but fine gradations of the 
estimates are impossible. 

Graphic Rating Scale 

Superiority to Other Methods. The two rating methods just 
described have certain shortcomings. The man-to-man scale 
proves rather cumbersome. It takes considerable time and effort 
to make up the original master scales satisfactorily, and even 
then the actual process of comparing individuals with the men 
in the master scale is tedious. Unless the raters are thoroughly 
''sold""' on the value of the project, they are not inclined to devote 
sufficient time and effort to it 

The method of defined groups is less cumbersome, but in the 
linear form is almost too abstract for the average person who 
uses rating scales. It is a trifle difficult for the untrained to tliink 
in this fashion of the total range of a trait and to differentiate 
between the total range for "initiative,” for instance, compared 
with the total range for "energy.” Moreover, it is difficult to 
keep in mind the five or seven degrees of possession of a trait 
so that everyone will be judged on the same basis. If individuals 
are rated on different occasions they may unintentionally be 
rated according to a somewhat different standard. Merely as- 
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signing each person a number indicating in which of the five 
classes he falls is simple enough, but finer gradations are fre- 
quently desired. 

The graphic rating scale has been devised to obviate some of 
these difficulties. It is less cumbersome and more expeditious 
than the man-to-man scale, because there is no master scale to 
construct. There is no necessity for carrying in mind standards 
as to total range or different degrees of a trait because these are 
all indicated by descriptive adjectives or phrases. The rater, 
moreover, can make as fine judgments as he wishes. 

General Nature of the Scale. A graphic rating scale involves 
the name or definition of the trait, or a question embodying the 
trait, followed by a straight line a few inches long representing 
the distribution of the trait from maximum to minimum. Instead 
of the rater marking in arbitrary columns on this line, as in the 
method of defined groups, descriptive adjectives or phrases are 
placed along the line for his guidance. The adjectives range 
from those indicating a high degree of possession of the trait to 
those indicating a low degree. The rater checks at some point 
along this line as in the former method, but is guided by these 
descriptive adjectives. For instance, in rating a person as to 
social attitude, the line might have the following descriptive 
adjectives: 


Constrained Slightly Meets one Cordial and Extremely breezy 

and formal reserved halfway informal and informal 

Construction of the Graphic Scale. The earlier discussion of 
the selection, definition, and weighting of traits is applicable to 
the graphic scale technique. It is quite common, however, in- 
stead of presenting a mere name or definition, to ask a question 
such as : "‘Does he strike out for himself in locating prospects?” 
The selection of the descriptive adjectives or phrases requires 
further discussion. For one thing, care must be exercised re- 
garding the extremes that are selected. Occasions arise in which 
one word has several opposites and it is necessary to determine 
which is to be used. The word “ambitious,” for instance, might 
be opposed to “lazy” or to “indifferent.” The phrase “good 
leader” might be conti-asted, on the one hand, with “too frequent 
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friction in his department’’ or, on the other hand, with 'lias to be 
led.” In the one instance, leadership is thought of especially 
from the standpoint of maintaining harmony and, in the other, 
from the standpoint of actually telling people what to do com- 
pared with being told what to do oneself. 

When extremes have been selected in this fashion, the inter- 
mediate phrases must conform to the extremes. If, for example, 
leadership is construed from the standpoint of harmony, the 
intermediate adjectives should deal with that general sphere, 
such as ^obtains good cooperation” or 'men dislike to work with 
him.” In selecting extreme terms one should, moreover, avoid 
those that are so far from the average that they will never ordi- 
narily be used. In rating ordinary workers there would probably 
be no place for the term "inventive genius,” even though some 
aspect of originality was being considered. The extreme phrases 
usually are printed flush with the end of the line, although occa- 
sionally they are set in a little with the avowed purpose of 
suggesting that no one is perfect. 

Effort should be made to select words that are as concrete and 
specific as possible. Terms like "very,” "good,” or "highly” should 
be avoided. It is much better to use something that connotes a 
definite situation. If an individual is being rated on sense of 
humor, it would convey to die rater a much more definite notion 
to, say "often has to have jokes explained to him” than to say 
"poor sense of humor.” 

There is no fixed rule as to the number of descriptive adjectives 
or plirases that should be used. In general practice from three to 
five seem satisfactory. Three terms give opportunity for two 
extreme values and one intermediate or average value, while 
five terms facilitate slightly more detailed grading. Five terms 
are usually sufficient to give the rater an adequate idea of the 
distribution of the trait. If the type is not too large there is still 
ample white space between the phrases so that the rater can indi- 
cate intermediate ratings. 

It is not always necessary that the adjectives be equally spaced 
along the line. In fact, there are cases in which they ought to be 
unequally spaced because some adjacent pairs may actually 
describe individuals who are more similar than those described 
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by other adjacent pairs. For instance, a set of four phrases for 
rating leadership might be distributed somewhat as follows: 


Inspiring Handles Men have little Continued friction 

leader men well confidence in him with subordinates 

In tliis case the two intermediate phrases are more closely re- 
lated to the respective end phrase than to each other. The terms 
'Inspiring leader” and “handles men well” are both positive in 
character and somewhat related, while the other two are similarly 
related, both being somewhat negative. Hence the largest space 
is left at the middle of the line in accordance with the actual 
distribution of the trait in question. Ordinarily the neuti’al point 
of a trait which runs from good to bad should be located near 
the center of the line in conformity with a normal distribution. 

As in the defined-groups scale, all the traits can be printed on 
one page and the worker be rated on each trait in succession, 
or the page may include only one trait on which all the workers 
are to be rated before the next trait is considered. The former 
system is more convenient, but the latter is preferable scien- 
tifically because it tends to minimize the halo effect. In the 
former, with a considerable number of traits on a given sheet, 
it is advisable to arrange them with the high extreme sometimes 
at the right and sometimes at the left. If this is not done and a 
person is rather superior in most traits, the rater will make his 
marks consistently along the right edge of the blank. Then if he 
comes to a trait in which the person is actually somewhat in- 
ferior, he is liable to continue the tendency to mark toward the 
right, or at least the impulse to continue will appreciably bias his 
judgment of the inferior trait. This halo tendency is the bugbear 
of rating technique, and tire graphic method with all extremes at 
one end aids and abets this tendency, for the rater is inclined to 
make all his marks in one position on the blank. If the extreme 
values are staggered, it breaks up this tendency and makes him 
scrutinize each line a little more closely. A set of rules for the 
construction of graphic rating scales has been formulated by 
Guilford [8,271]. 

Typical Graphic Scales. A few graphic rating scales will be 
given by way of illustration [1, 21]. 
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Graphic Rating Scale for Executives, Department Heads, Foremen, 

AND Supervisors^ 


Consider his success 
in winning confidence 
and respect through 
his appearance and 
manner. 

Consider his success 
in doing things in new 
and better ways and 
in adapting improved 
methods to his own 
work. 

Consider his success 
in winning the coop- 
eration of his sub- 
ordinates in welding 
them into a loyal and 
effective working unit. 

Consider his success 
in organizing work of 
the department or 
unit, both by delegat- 
ing authority wisely 
and by making cer- 
tain that results are 
achieved. 

Consider his success 
in making his depart- 
ment or unit a smooth 
running part of the 
whole organization; 
his knowledge and 
appreciation of the 
problems of the de- 
partment. 

Consider his success 
in improving his sub- 
ordinates by im- 
parting information, 
creating interest, de- 
veloping talent, and 
by arousing ambition. 

Consider his success 
in applying special- 
ized knowledge in 
his particular field, 
whether by his own 
knowledge of ways 
and means or through 
his use of sources of 
information. 


Inspiring Favorable Indiifferent Unfavorable Repellent 

Highly con- 
structive 

Resourceful 

Fairly 

progressive 

Routine 

worker 

Capable and 

forceful 

leader 

Handles 

workers 

well 

Fails to 

command 

confidence 

Frequent fric- 
tion in bis de- 
partment 

Effective even 
under difficult 
circumstances 

Effective 
under normal 
circumstances 

Lacks plan- 
ning ability 

Inefficient 

Exceptionally 

cooperative 

Cooperative 

Not Difficult Obstruc- 

helpful to han- tionist 

die 

Develops 
•workers of 
high caliber 

Develops 

workers 

satisfactorily 

Neglects to 

develop 

workers 

Discourages 
and misin- 
forms workers 


Expert Competent Uiiinformed Neglects and 

mismterprets 
■facts.. ' ■ 


i After Scott and Clothier. 
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Graphic Rating Scale for Investigators, Secretaries, Special 
Workers, and Others not Charged with Supervision^ 


Consider the ease with 
which this employee 
is able to learn new 
methods; the ease 
with which he fol- 
lows directions. 


Very superior Learns Ordinary Slow to Dull 
with ease learn 


Consider the amount 
of work he accom- 
plishes; the prompt- 
ness with which he 
completes it. 

Consider the neatness 
and accuracy of his 
work and his ability 
constantly to main- 
tain high workman- 
ship in these respects. 

Unusually 
high output 

Satisfac- 

tory 

output 

Only 

average 

Limited Unsatisfac- 

output tory out- 

put 

Highest 

quality 

Good 

quality 

Mediocre Careless Makes many 

errors 

Consider his energy 
and his application to 
the duties of his job 
day in and day out. 





Very 

energetic 

Industrious 

Spasmodic Needs Lazy 

or indifferent constant 

urging 

Consider his success 
in going ahead with a 
task without being 
told every detail; his 
ability to make prac- 
tical suggestions for 
doing things in new 
and better ways. 





Very Resourceful 

original 

Occasionally 

suggests 

Routine Needs con- 
worker stant 

supervision 

Consider his attitude 
of helpfulness to oth- 
ers; his inclination 
to cooperate in man- 
ner as well as in act 
with associates and 
superiors. 





Highly 

cooperative 

Cooperative Not helpful Difficult Obstruc- 
to handle tionist 

Consider his present 
knowledge of his work 
and of other work re- 
lated to it. 





Complete 

Well in- 
formed 

Moderate 

Meager Lacking 


^ After Scott and Clothier. 
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Graphic Rating Scale for Clerical Workers^ 


Appearance, Neatness 
of person and dress. 

Ability to learn. Ease of 
learning new meth- 
ods. 

Accuracy, Quality of 
work; freedom from 


Dependability, How 
well can he be relied 
on to work without 
supervision? 

Speed, Amount of work 
accomplished. 

Cooperativeness, Abil- 
ity to work with 
others. 

Constructive thinking. 
Ability to grasp a 
situation and draw 
correct conclusions. 

Ability to direct work 
of others. Ability to 
direct and gain coop- 
eration. 


Appropriate 


Neat 


Ordinary Passable Slovenly 


Very quick 


Catches on 
easily 


Needs repeated 
instruction 


No errors 

Very careful 

Pew errors Careless 

Many 

errors 

Very reliable 

Trustworthy Usually reliable 

Unreliable 

Very fast 

Rapid Moderate Slow 

Very slow 

Cooperative 

Falls in line 

Difficult to Obstructionist 

handle 

Shows origi- 
nality 

Resourceful 

Carries out Needs detailed 

suggestions instruction 

Gets maxi- 
mum effi- 
ciency 

Directs 

work 

without 

friction 

Secures Wastes 

limited man 

coopera- power 

tion 

Antago- 

nizes 


The following are a few items from a graphic scale used for 
salesmen.^ Particularly to be noted is the effort to deal specifically 
with what the salesman does rather than with abstract qualities. 


Does he strike out for 
himself in locating 
prospects? 

Does he impress peo- 
ple as being sincere? 


Does he put in full 
hours? 


Does he use good 
judgment in handling 
complicated situa- 
tions? 

® After Bills. 


Waits to be 
directed 

Discovers 
some leads 

Exceptional “nose” 
for prospects 

All he says 
taken at 
face value 

Usually inspires 
confidence 

Gives impres- 
sion of bull- 
dozing 

Arouses 

suspicion 

100 per cent 
attendance and 
punctuality 

Commend- Satisfactory Irregular 
able, better 
than the 
average 

Very poor 
attend- 
ance 


Acknowledged 

blunderer 


Makes an 
occasional 
error 


Can be de- 
pended on 
to use good 


Exceptionally 
clever in 
handling 
situations 


^From H. G. Kenagy and C. E. Yoakum, The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen, by permission of The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 
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Does he dominate an 
interview? 


Agrees with Easily Usually Directs Cotn- 

everything a thrown guides con- conversa- pletely 

prospect says oSthe versation tion; ready dominates 

track with a an inter- 

comeback view 


How carefully does he 
study each prospect, 
his needs and atti- 
tude? 


Has poorly Has loose Knows all Makes care- Goes deeply 

considered plans for that is ful plans into every 

plans prospects readily for big prospect’s 

available prospects afiairs 


To show the possibilities of such a scale in an entirely different 
field a few items from a rating scale for teachers are given [6]. 


Is he self-conscious or self-possessed? 


Painfully self- 
conscious and 
ill at ease 

Frequently 
embarrassed 
or flustered 

Self-conscious 
at all times 

Usually 
unmoved 
by actions 
or remarks 
with reference 
to himself 

Always at ease; 
self-possessed 


Is he alert or absent-minded? 


Always wide 
awake and alive 
to present situa- 
tion 

Usually has 
his wits 

• about him 

Fairly alert 

Frequently 
becomes ab- 
stracted 

Head in the 
clouds; preoc- 
cupied 


Does he display a sense 

of humor? 


Sees funny side 
of everything 

Usually sees 
the funny side 
of things 

Slow in response 
to the comic 

Often has to 
have jokes ex- 
plained to him 

Takes everything 
literally 


How popular is 

he with his students and associates? 

Arouses repul- 
sion; detested 

Disliked 

Arouses neutral 
attitude 

Liked 

Popular favorite 


Is he prejudiced or fair-minded? 



Partial and Opinionated; Tries to be fair; Always impartial 

prejudiced; has well- usually just and fair-minded 

intolerant developed 

dislikes 


Scales like the above have proved valuable in certain organi- 
zations. Just as with mental tests, however, there is no guarantee 
that they will work in the original form in all concerns. They 
should be scrutinized by members of the staff to determine 
whether they will probably meet the needs of the particular 
situation. It is possible that some of the traits indicated will be 
of little importance and that others should be added. But the 
foregoing scales are typical and the methods used in their de- 
velopment can be employed in any similar project. 

Scoring the Blank. The actual score represented by each mark 
on the rating blank is its distance from the right or left edge of 
the blank. This can be measured directly with a ruler in mil- 
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limeters or some other small unit. A simpler procedure is to use 
a celluloid stencil ruled into 5 or 10 vertical columns with the 
width between the extremes equal to the length of the lines used 
in the rating scale. This stencil can be placed over the blank 
and the check marks read directly according to the column in 
which they appear. Some psychologists make the columns near 
the center wider so as to give a more nearly normal distribution 
of the ratings. It is even possible to weight the different traits 
while scoring them. If, for instance, one trait is to receive twice 
the weight of the other, the stencil for the former may comprise 
10 columns and for the latter only 5. In this way if the columns 
are numbered from left to right a check mark near the extreme 
right will receive a rating of 10 in one case and 5 in the other. 
On the other hand, the same stencil may be used for all the traits; 
if they are to be weighted unequally the resulting numbers are 
multiplied by the appropriate weight. 

In using a graphic rating scale some raters are inclined to 
check directly above the phrase and fail to take advantage of the 
intermediate space. In some projects this is encouraged by pro- 
viding parentheses for the check marks as in the following items; 

Suggestive Selling 


( ) 

( ) ( ) 

( > 

Skillful, effective 
use of suggestive 
selling 

Uses suggestive Suggestions not 

selling well made in an effective 

manner 

Irritates customer 
by tactless use ot 
suggestions 


Manner 


( ) 

() 

( ) 

pi.scourteous and 
indifferent at times 

Condescending, in- Secures confidence 

sincere manner par- of customers ; 

ticularly toward arouses interest in 

some customers merchandise 

Manner a definite 
asset in selling: in- 
terested in pleasing 
customer 

Arbitrary scores are assigned to tlie different brackets. With 
this procedure there is no great advantage to the linear arrange- 
ment of the items. In fact, sometimes a scale is made out in lineai 
form with the items on the line not arranged in sequence, as in 
the following: 


Willingness to Work 


( ) 

^ • (■> ^ " 


Manifests eager- 
ness to work by 
consistent hard 
work 

Sluggish and Does as much as Serves custom- 

slow to serve the average ers promptly 

many custom- worker 

'erS':":: 

Only wants to 
get by Stands 
around and lets 
others work 
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Check List 

Checking Descriptive Phrases. The next step is a transition to 
what may be considered a fourth type of rating scale — some form 
of check list with no linear arrangement. After a trait is listed, 
the descriptive statements follow in a column, with space for 
checking each. The following is a scale of this sort, entitled ''Ohio 
Youth Personnel Record,” devised for rating young people on 
N.Y.A. projects. 

Geneeal Traits® 

WORK REGULARITY Check Here 

Regularly reports as scheduled 

Notifies when absence is necessary 

Takes necessary absences without notification 

Frequent absences with notification 

Frequent absences without notification 

PUNCTUALITY Check Here 

Always late 

Frequently late 

Occasionally late 

Always prompt 

ADAPTABILITY Check Here 

Works and adjusts well on a variety of jobs 

Dislikes changing jobs, but does well 

Works well only on jobs he likes 

Likes change, but does not work out well 

Dislikes change, does not do well 

DEPENDABILITY Check Here 

Works steadily whether supervised or not 

Requires only occasional encouragement 

Works in spurts 

Must be given frequent attention 

Requires constant supervision 

THOROUGHNESS Check Here 

Product requires completion by others 

Product is sloppy, inaccurate 

Quality of product is variable 

® Courtesy of National Youth Administration of Ohio. 
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Product is acceptable 

Product is outstanding 

SUPERVISORY COOPERATION . Cbeck Here 

Takes criticisms as a personal insult 

Resents suggestions 

Listens to suggestions but fails to comply 

Follows suggestions willingly 

Asks for criticisms and suggestions 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER YOUTH Cbcck Here 

Is belligerent, quarrelsome 

Is domineering and bossy 

Does not mix with others 

Is pleasant only when he can gain by it 

Is pleasant and considerate consistently 

INITIATIVE Check Here 

Does only what is required 

Just doesn’t see new things to do 

Shows poor judgment in trying new things 

Sees new things to do but asks first 

Does new things properly without being told 

Anticipates things to be done 

This type of check list is coming into quite general use. The 
halo eflEect is somewhat minimized by the column arrangement, 
but even here it is advisable to put the favorable alternatives 
sometimes at the top and sometimes at the bottom of the group. 

Miscellaneous Check List. A further extension of the procedure 
abandons altogether a listing of traits and provides merely a 
series of unclassified statements to be checked. Weights or scale 
values for these statements are derived [19]. One such project for 
rating salesmen will be described. The list comprised statements 
similar to those which are often made informally in evaluating a 
man, such as: "He is always on the job” or "He needs to be 
pepped up occasionally.” Techniques have been developed in 
connection with attitude measurement whereby statements like 
these may be "scaled.” Success in selling may be considered as a 
continuum, and these statements may be thought of as scattered 
along this line. The statement, ^"He is always on the job,” is 
obviously pretty well toward the favorable end of the continuum. 
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while “He is in a mt” would be pretty close to the lower end of 
the scale. If the former is checked by a rater the salesman 
obviously should receive a few more points than in the case of 
the latter. The problem is to determine scale values which may 
be attached to such statements. Totaling and averaging the scale 
values of the items checked gives a notion as to about where one 
stands on this continuum of selling ability. 

The empirical problem is to compile a list of statements like 
the above, tlien to select the best ones and derive the scale 
values for them. We can give only a hint of the rather involved 
statistical procedure. In the present instance 1000 statements 
were secured from sales managers and others. They were sorted 
by 14 judges who were familiar with the job requirements into 
7 piles on the basis of their indication of effectiveness on the job. 
The statements on which there was not fairly good agreement 
among the judges were discarded immediately, leaving 132 items. 
These were scaled tentatively by Thurstone^s method (cf. [8, 
217 ff.]). The statistical technique is beyond the scope of the 
present discussion. Six hundred and fifty salesmen were then 
rated by from 2 to 5 of their superiors, who checked each state- 
ment as plus, minus, or doubtful. Each item was next analyzed 
statistically. Items with the smallest variability were selected on 
the ground that such statements were rather specific. Items were 
selected where there was a large difference between the average 
score, based on all the items, of the men for whom an item was 
endorsed and those for whom it was not endorsed. These data 
as well as the percentage of the group endorsing each statement 
were plotted against tiie tentative scale values. Curves were 
fitted by inspection and where necessary the scale value was 
corrected accordingly. In this way about 50 items were selected 
for the final check list. A few of them with their scale values 
follow; 

Scale Value 


1. He is somewhat in a rut on some of his brand talk. 32 

2. He tends to keep comfortably ahead of his work schedule. 56 

3. He is a good steady worker, 46 

4. He is weak on planning. 29 

5. He is making exceptional progress. 69 
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In actual practice the scale values of the items checked by a 
rater are totaled. In the present example the reliability of the 
scale was .90. 


Justification of the Ratengs 

A device that is sometimes used to increase the care with 
which the ratings are made and, it is hoped, their reliability is 
to leave a space after each item in which the rater may justify his 
judgment. It is prefaced by a statement such as: “Give specific 
illustrations of behavior on which your judgment is based.” A 
widely quoted scale of this sort is one devised for the American 
Council on Education for rating students [3]. It urges the rater 
to describe significant performances in support of his judgment 
in order to show specifically how the students manifest the 
qualities mentioned. The following statement was given in 
support of favorable ratings on the item, “Does he need constant 
prodding or does he go ahead with his work without being 
told?”: “In a course in Elizabethan drama he voluntarily built 
to scale a model of the Black Friars theater and the Fortune 
theater based on the work of Tambers and demonstrated Eliz- 
abethan methods of staging several of the plays read.” 

When a rater is required to support his judgments in this way 
it is natural that he should take titiem more seriously. There is of 
course the danger that filling out this more detailed blank will 
make too much of a demand upon his time so that he will not 
do it carefully. Granted, however, adequate cooperation on the 
part of the rater, this procedure has a good deal to recommend 
it and in some instances it has been claimed to increase the 
reliability of scales appreciably. 

Reliability of Ratings 

Conformity to Normal Distribution Curve. In dealing with 
ratings as in dealing with tests it is desirable as far as possible 
to determine their reliability and validity. Some notion as to 
their reliability may be obtained by making a distribution curve 
of the ratings assigned by a given person and noting whether 
the distribution is normal (cf. p. 192). T^ presumption is that 
traits of this sort are distributed in about the same fashion as are 
the various mental capacities, and hence that correct ratings of 
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these traits will yield a normal distribution. The expectation is, 
for instance, that executives who are fairly capable at developing 
subordinates will predominate, and that, as we go toward the 
extremes of those who discourage and misinform their subordi- 
nates and those who develop men of exceptionally high caliber, 
the numbers decrease. Hence, if the ratings made by a certain 
person differ considerably from the normal type of distribution, 
we may suspect that something is the matter. If the curve is 
skewed with a predominance of high or low ratings, it is prob- 
able that he is using too strict or too lenient a standard. If the 
curve is steep with very little scatter, he is probably not making 
sufficiently fine distinctions between the men and is not con- 
sidering the whole range of the trait. If we suspect that the rater 
is too strict or too lenient, it may be possible to have him rate a 
group that is known to be mediocre and see if he assigns them 
the same extreme values. In cases such as the foregoing it is 
well to confer with the rater and show him his tendencies. After 
such a conference he may rerate the men and perhaps obtain 
something like a normal curve. Possibly this procedure will 
result in more reliable ratings. 

Correcting Skewed Ratings. These facts also suggest the pos- 
sibility of correcting the original ratings statistically. The pro- 
cedure discussed in Chapter VI for making heterogeneous cri- 
teria comparable is applicable in this connection. In that case, 
it will be recalled, the estimates made by each foreman were 
converted into terms of the total distribution of ratings made by 
that foreman, i.e., into standard scores. In the present instance, 
where all the ratings are on incommensurable traits and con- 
siderable unreliability is to be expected, there may be some 
doubt as to the value of such refined statistical procedure. A 
scheme that has sometimes been used consists of taking a con- 
siderable number, perhaps 50, of ratings made by a given indi- 
vidual, arranging them in order from best to worst, and calling 
the best 10 per cent A, the next 20 per cent B, the middle 40 
per cent C, the next 20 per cent D, and the lowest 10 per cent E. 
Subsequent ratings made by this individual may be converted 
into these same letters. Thus, after all, whether the rater takes 
a high or low standard, those whom he puts relatively high will 
receive an "A” rating, indicating desirable possession of the trait, 
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while those with relatively low ratings will receive a grade 
of"E” 

Agreement of Raters with Each Other: Man-to-Man Scale. A 
more direct approach to the reliability of rating scales may be 
made by noting the agreement of a rater with other raters or 
with himself. The former will be discussed first. Such an evalua- 
tion was made of the reliability of the oflScer s rating scale men- 
tioned previously [20]. When 300 men who had been in an 
officers’ training school together from two to three months made 
up master scales and rated one another, there was marked dis- 
agreement in the standing of an officer in the opinion of his 
fellows. The results for ten typical men are given in Table 89, 
One column gives the lowest rating each man was assigned by 


Table 39. Variability of Ratings Made by Fellow Officers with 
Man-to-man Scale® 


Officer 

Lowest Rating by 
Fellow Officer 

Highest Rating by 
Fellow Officer 

A 

52 

80 

B.... 

38 

67 

C 

66 

92 

D 

36 

73 

E.... 

53 

87 

F 

48 

83 

G. 

43 

77 

H 

43 

71 

I.. 

39 

75 

T........ 

32 

65 



his fellows and the other column the highest rating he was 
given, out of a maximum of 100 points. Officer A, for example, 
was rated as low as 52 points by one of his fellow officers and 
as high as 80 by another; B had ratings as low as 38 and as 
high as 67. This indicates a considerable chance that a man may 
be located at some distance from his true position. 

In other groups, where the raters had considerable training 
and discussion and then rated all of their fellows whom they felt 

® After Rugg. 
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competent to rate, the results were somewhat similar. Most of 
the individuals varied as much as 30 points in the ratings they 
were given by the other members of the group. It was estimated 
that the chances were not over four to one that any rating would 
be within 14 points of the time rating. 

The foregoing appears to be the only systematic investigation 
of the reliability of the man-to-man type of rating scale. It is 
unfortunate that other such studies have not been made, for it is 
hazardous to generalize on the basis of this single one. If this low 
degree of reliability proved to be general, we certainly should 
discount the use of man-to-man rating scales. As suggested 
earlier, they are rather cumbersome for industrial use unless 
adequate cooperation can be secured by the raters and adequate 
time be devoted to the process. It is not clear in the above study 
whether this was the case. On theoretical grounds the man-to- 
man scale has considerable merit because the ratings are not 
subject to daily fluctuations in the attitude of the rater. 

Agreement of Raters with Each Other: Graphic Scale. A some- 
what more encouraging result has been found when the reliabil- 
ity of the graphic rating scale has been studied in this manner 
[18]. Results are available in which the same workmen were 

Table 40. Correlations Between Ratings Made by Pairs 
OF Foremen with Graphic Scale^ 


Foremen 
A and F . 
H and D 
J and K . 
L and M 
N and O 
N and P. 
O and P. 


Correlation 

.33 

.78 

.82 

.63 

.80 

.75 

.84 


rated by two different foremen. The agreement between the two 
raters was computed by the usual correlation method. The 
coefficients for different pairs of foremen appear in Table 40. 
With the exception of Foremen A and F, there is a fairly high 
agreement between the different pairs. These two men were 
shown in other studies of their ratings to be rather inconsistent; 

After Paterson. 
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when rating men on different occasions they did not agree well 
with themselves. 

In an investigation where instructors rated students widi a 
graphic rating scale on seven different traits, pairs of instructors 
did not correlate with each other as highly as did the foremen in 
die preceding study. The average of such correlations was .41 
for one group of students and .38 for another group [15]. 

Agreement of Rater with Himself. Another approach to the 
reliability of ratings may be made by considering the agreement 
of the rater with himself. This is analogous to determining the 
reliability of a test by giving it twice. An individual’s ratings on 
different occasions can be compared, noting merely whether he 
assigns approximately the same average rating in each instance. 
This indicates whether he keeps about the same subjective 
standard. Or successive ratings may be correlated. Results for 
a few foremen appear in Table 41. The table gives the correla- 
tions between the first and second ratings made by a given 
foreman and also between his second and third ratings. The first 


Table 41. Correlations Between Successive Ratings by the Same 
Foreman with Graphic Scale^ 


Foreman 

First and Second 
Ratings 

Second and Third 
Ratings 

B. 

.91 

.96 

H. 

.88 

.92 

C 

.85 

.86 

G... 

.84 

.92 

L... 

.84 

.90 

D 

.82 

.90 

■ F. 

.62 

.66 

E 

.60 

.82 

A...... 

.52 

.88 

Average 

.76 

.87 


1 


few men in the list obviously are quite reliable even at the 
outset, whereas the last few are not so reliable. These latter, 
however, improve considerably so that there is a closer agree- 

® After Paterson, 
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ment between their second and third ratings. The averages for 
the two columns show the general tendency for greater reliability 
to characterize the later ratings. This doubtless reflects the 
practice which the rater has had and substantiates the need, to 
be brought out presently, for giving raters definite training and 
practice. 

In the study of instructors" ratings previously described, 
whereas the correlations between the different pairs of instructors 
averaged only .41, the correlations between two ratings by an 
instructor averaged ,60. This suggests that each instructor was 
somewhat consistent with himself, but that the various in- 
structors were basing their judgments on different criteria. With 
a graphic scale for rating executives which required the rater to 
justify his judgments, the reliabilities of the same rater over a 
six-month interval ranged from .58 to .79 for managers rating 
the men under them, and from .58 to .71 for supervisors rating 
the managers. 

The check-list type of scale for salesmen mentioned above was 
made up in two forms and when these were checked by the same 
individual a month apart the correlation between the two was 
.85. This reliability is quite high as rating scales go. It may 
reflect the careful statistical work which was done in selecting 
and scaling the items for the check list. 

The above discussion indicates that rating scales are none too 
reliable. In general, the reliabilities reported are lower than those 
obtained with tests. For one thing, the rating procedure is less 
objective. Other factors conducive to poor reliability will be 
mentioned in connection with the discussion of errors (infra). 
But specific scales differ in reliability and thus it is advisable to 
investigate this aspect before using a scale in personnel work. 

We note also that raters themselves vary considerably in the 
reliability of their estimates. We might expect such differences, 
just as some persons have higher intelligence or quicker reac- 
tion time. Rating doubtless involves some native aptitude and 
some acquired facility. We shaU discuss the latter aspect in 
connection with training raters. If an organization is using rating 
scales in a continued program it may well locate the more 
reliable raters and attach more weight to their results. Certain 
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raters may prove to be especially reliable or unreliable in rating 
certain traits. 

Validity of Ratings 

The validity of a rating, i.e., its correlation with a criterion, 
is as important as its reliability but is usually more difficult to 
determine. In many instances the criterion itself is a rating so 
that correlation is impossible. It is often difficult to set a produc- 
tion criterion in occupations such as executive work where 
rating scales are specially used. There have been, however, a 
few studies of the validity of rating scales which may be cited by 
way of illustration. 

Army Rating Scale. One of the items in the officer’s rating scale 
used in 1918 was intelligence. Many of the officers who were 
rated for this ti'ait also took the Army intelligence test [20]. 
When individual intelligence scores and ratings were correlated 
in fifteen different groups the coefficients averaged less than .05. 
The officers making the ratings had had little experience and 
training. After tliey had received further instruction in the 
technique, the correlations averaged .15. The training appar- 
ently produced a slight improvement. 

If, however, the ratings made by several officers on the same 
man were pooled to obtain an average rating for that man and 
these average ratings in intelligence were then correlated with 
measured intelligence, the coefficients for three different groups 
were .48, .51, and .36. The pooled judgments are manifestly more 
valid than the individual judgments. The conclusion was drawn 
that "the averaging of three or four judgments would locate a 
person in his proper fifth of the scale.” 

Pooled Judgments. The preceding point should be emphasized, 
viz., the greater validity of composite judgments. In physical 
experiments we approach more nearly the correct answer by 
combining a number of measurements so that the chance errors 
tend to counteract one another. Similarly in ratings, if several 
persons do the job independently their averages should dispose 
of some of the idiosyncrasies of the judges. In general, we should 
hesitate to take the ratings of a single judge as the final answer. 
It is desirable to have several make the ratings and then pool 
the results. 
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Ratings of Salesmen. With a rating scale for salesmen (p. 
372) some of the items were validated by comparison with annual 
earnings. Of those who were rated as having an 'exceptional 
nose for prospects/' 16 were very good salesmen — i.e., tliey 
earned over $5000; 10 were good, earning $2000 to $4000; 4 
were mediocre ($1000 to $2000), and none were poor. On the 
other hand, for those rated at the other end of the scale as having 
to 'wait to be dhected," the numbers in these same four salary 
groups were respectively 0, 2, 7, and 8. With another item con- 
cerning how well the salesman studies his prospect, of those 
who were rated in the best 30 per cent on the scale, 91 per cent 
were classed in the successful group, whereas only 57 per cent 
of the entire group were so classed. 

Another project with salespeople showed a fair degree of 
validity. The criterion consisted of ratings by the educational 
director, that is, an overall rating which itself is subject to some 
limitation. The actual detailed rating scale in graphic form 
included vocabulary, voice, adaptability to buyer, dexterity in 
demonstration, character, knowledge of line. The correlation of 
this scale with the criterion was .66 [7]. 

In another project of this sort the criterion was again an overall 
rating based on total sales experience. The detailed ratings were 
made by customers and by service shoppers, that is, people 
who went about incognito making purchases for the purpose of 
sizing up the salesperson. The items in the scale included interest 
in customer, merchandise information, display of merchandise, 
courtesy, and alertness, These items were correlated with the 
criterion and then weighted in a regression equation. The mul- 
tiple correlation of the weighted sum of the items with the cri- 
terion was .85 [4]. 

A concern using rating scales should strive, where it is pos- 
sible, to make some determination of their validity. Where pro- 
duction or salary or some fairly objective criterion is available, 
this can readily be done. In some cases more indirect criteria 
are available, such as membership in technical or other organi- 
zations, holding oflB.ce therein, or being listed in Who's Who, 
It is also possible to follow up the individuals after a period and 
compare their later success with their earlier ratings. Unfortu- 
nately, in many instances it is necessary to be content, for a 
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time at least, with a study of the reliability of ratings with no 
consideration of their validity. 

Sources of Error in Rating Procedure 

It is in point to consider possible sources of error in rating 
procedure with a view to improving reliability and validity. We 
have already mentioned the locus of considerable error in the 
man-to-man scale, namely, careless construction of the master 
scale. Inadequate training of raters was mentioned as another 
source. There are, however, other factors that may introduce 
errors into any of the rating procedures discussed above. 

Comparative Reliability of the Estimates of Different Traits. 
One of the factors that must be considered is comparative re- 
liability of the estimates of different traits. It has been found 
that some traits are more difficult to estimate than are others. 
The results of two studies bring out tliis point. In one study 
[9, 79], a group of individuals was rated by several judges with 
reference to a considerable number of traits. The variability of 
the judges or their disagreement with one another was computed 
for each trait. The results are shown in Table 42. Group I was 
rated by twelve judges and Group II by five judges. To make 
the two studies more comparable, the average disagreement of 
the judges on all ti*aits was taken as 100, and the index of dis- 
agreement on each separate trait was reduced to tlie ratio of 
that index to the average disagreement. Figures smaller than 100 
indicate closer agreement, and figures larger than this indicate 
greater disagreement, than average. The traits in the table are 
arranged roughly in order of closeness of agreement If we con- 
sider the average column the traits may be grouped into the 
three classes indicated, showing close, fair, and poor agreement. 
The most noticeable thing is that the “close-agreement” traits 
are somewhat more objective in character than are the “poor- 
agreement” traits. By “objective” is meant that they tend to yield 
objective results or products such as inventions, books, positions, 
salary, bank account, property owned, and the like. A mans 
efficiency or originality or perseverance is apt to yield objective 
products to a greater extent than is his integrity, cooperativeness, 
or kindliness. The latter traits manifest themselves more in a 
social situation, and after they have been manifested there is 
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Table 42. Agreement of Judges in Estimating Various Traits^ 


Trait 

Group I 

Group II 

Average 

Classification 

Efficiency 

75 

92 

83 


Originality 

95 

77 

86 


Perseverance 

75 

101 

88 

Close agree- 

Quickness 

90 

88 

89 

ment. 

Judgment 

100 

78 

89 

Average 88 

Clearness, . 

104 

75 

90 


Energy 

75 

109 

91 


Will 

85 

98 

91 


Mental balance 

110 

81 

96 


Breadth 

100 

92 

96 


Leadership 

90 

103 

96 


Intensity 

85 

113 

99 

Fair agree- 

Reasonableness 

115 

86 

100 

ment. 

Independence 

104 

98 

101 

Average 100 

Refinement 

90 

116 

103 


Physical health 

115 

92 

103 


Emotions 

120 

91 

105 


Courage 

100 

119 

109 


Unselfishness 

115 

106 

no 


Integrity 

104 

130 

117 

Poor agree- 

Cooperativeness 

125 

113 

119 

ment. 

Cheerfulness 

130 

112 

121 

Average 117 

Kindliness 

120 

125 

123 



nothing objective to show for it. The objective traits more fre- 
quently involve reacting to things rather than to persons. 

In another more exhaustive study of personality terms^ espe- 
cially those used in recommendations, somewhat similar results 
were found [10]. Eighty terms were classified according to the 
agreement between raters who used them. Somewhat the same 
trend is manifest. The alphabetical list of tliose on which there 
is greatest agreement in rating men begins with "'ability, adapt- 
able, breadth, dependable, diligent, expresses self well, hard- 
working, industrious,” while the list on which there is least 

*^From H. L. Hollingworth, Judging Human Character^ by permission of 
D. Appleton-Centnry Company, New York. 
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agreement begins with ‘alert, ambitious, cooperative, bright, 
character (strong), charming, cheerful, dignity/" The traits in 
the first list are obviously more objective in die above-mentioned 
sense. When the ten most objective traits, as far as could be 
judged, were selected, the average index of disagreement (per- 
centage of “maximum random disagreement"") was .55, whereas 
with the less objective ti*aits it was .70. This was with men 
rating men. With women rating women, on the other hand, the 
difference was negligible. This brings out the necessity, in this 
whole procedure of evaluating rating scales, of taking account of 
sex differences. This demonstrated greater reliability of ob- 
jective traits substantiates the point made earlier that the traits 
should be defined in objective terms as far as possible. It further 
indicates the desirability of selecting for the scale traits that have 
this more objective character. 

Desirable vs. Undesirable Traits. A study was made of the 
length of time required to make a rating of different traits [5]. 
It developed that a somewhat longer time was spent in estimat- 
ing undesirable traits such as recklessness or obstinacy than in 
estimating desirable or neutral ones. The criterion of desirability 
consisted of previous estimates on these ti'aits by the rater, who 
subsequently judged a sample of persons on these same traits. 
The data are not presented in such form that it is possible to 
determine the statistical significance of the trend, but the trend 
appears fairly consistent when analyzed from several angles such 
as judging friends vs. oneself or judgments above the average vs. 
below. The differences are of the order of 4 or 5 per cent. These 
results suggest that a rater might well vary his tempo when 
making his judgments. Perhaps he would do this naturally, but 
it might be worth while to call it to his attention as part of his 
training, and urge him to spend more time on his ratings of 
undesirable traits. The results, however, have no implications 
for the type of trait that runs the whole gamut from desirability 
to undesirability. 

Halo Effect. Another source of error that is common in rating 
procedure has been called the halo effect [25]. This is the tend- 
ency to allow the general impression of the individual to color 
very markedly the evaluation of specific traits. If a man im- 
presses us favorably either in a general way or by virtue of some 
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particolar aspect of personality, or perhaps by some happy inci- 
dent in our contact with him on the golf links, we are prone to 
invest his personality with a halo that sheds a luster upon his 
various traits and leads us to overestimate the desirable and to 
underestimate the undesirable in his personality. Conversely, if 
our general impression is unfavorable, this leads to underestima- 
tion of many of his desirable traits, and vice versa. The conven- 
tional halo is favorable in nature, but the halo in rating works 
both ways. If one is estimating a persons height he is little in- 
fluenced by prejudice or by his general impression of that indi- 
vidual in other respects, but if it is a question of tact or industry 
or cooperativeness there is considerable danger of this error. 

This same tendency was noted earlier (p. 39), where it was 
found that in estimating traits from photographs high correla- 
tions existed between such traits as humor, perseverance, kindli- 
ness, courage, and intelligence. A person who looked as if he 
possessed a high degree of one of these looked as if he possessed 
a high degree of the others. 

This halo effect is almost universal in rating procedure. It can 
be demonstrated easily in any laboratory class in which students 
use a rating scale in evaluating a group of acquaintainces. It is 
simple to take the standing of those acquaintances in one trait 
and correlate it with their standing in another ti*ait. If appreciable 
correlations are found, this may indicate a halo. 

A few investigations of this general sort may be cited. A group 
of officers rated a large number of aviation cadets on the standard 
officers rating scale. Correlations were computed betv^^een the 
different traits. The following correlations are interesting: intel- 
ligence and physical characteristics, .51; intelligence and leader- 
ship, .58; intelligence and personal qualities, .64. These are higher 
than one would expect the actual theoretical relation between 
the traits to yield. Experimental studies of intelligence in com- 
parison with various measures of physical qualities, such as 
stature, strength, and agility, have shown the relation to be slight. 
It is evident that the officers in making their ratings fell into this 
common error of the halo. 

A determination of the magnitude of the halo effect was made 
with the data from two teachers who had rated the same group 
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of pupils in seven traits [24]. For each pupil a composite rating 
of the seven traits 'was computed — one composite rating for 
each teacher. These composites indicated, as it were, the teach- 
er s general impression of the pupil; and the more closely any 
given trait correlated with the composite, the greater was the 
effect upon that trait of die halo of general impression. The 
ratings on a given trait made by the two teachers were next cor- 
related to determine, for instance, how well they agreed in 
estimating honesty. Then, by the technique of partial correlation 
(cf. Chapter IX), this same correlation was determined with 
the effect of the two composite ratings constant. The extent to 
which this partial correlation was lower than the original cor- 
relation showed how much the halo had raised the intrinsic 
relation between the ratings of the two teachers. These two sets 
of correlations are shown in Table 43. For example, the two 


Table 43. Magnitude of Halo Effect in Correlations Between 
Ratings by Two Teachers^^ 


Trait 

Original 

Correlation 

Correlation with 
General Impres- 
sion Eliminated 

Difference 

Honesty 

.47 

.19 

.28 

Obedience 

,39 

-.04 

.43 

Courtesy. 

.41 

.11 

.30 

Orderliness ............. 

.19 

.10 

.09 

Cleanliness 

.47 

.55 

-.08 

Sportsmanship 

.36 

.00 

. 36 

Promptness ............. 

.45 

.09 

.36 

Average, ........... 

.25 





teachers apparently correlated to the extent of .47 in estimating 
honesty, but the intrinsic relation between their ratings, abstract- 
ing from general impression, was only .19, a difference of .28. 
Similarly, with all the other traits except cleanliness, the partial 
correlation is lower than the original. The average of ihese dif- 
ferences, .25, indicates roughly the magnitude of the halo effect 
in this particular situation. 


After Symonds. 
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Avoiding Halo. The method adopted in many rating scales, of 
dealing with one trait at a time, is designed among other things 
to obviate this halo effect. It aids .the rater in abstracting from 
the other traits while evaluating a given one. If he rates a man 
in all the traits in immediate succession, the effect of one is 
quite apt to influence another, and the general impression to 
influence them all. If he rates all the men on a single trait before 
considering the next trait, he tends to take an attitude of com- 
paring the men with one another in one respect rather than 
considering the same man simultaneously in all respects. Even 
dien, however, this halo effect is often present. The effort to 
define the traits under consideration more carefully and in ob- 
jective terms will aid in directing the attention of the rater to 
the specific trait under consideration and away from general 
impression. Making him justify his rating insures more care and 
more specific consideration of the trait in question. In graphic 
scales the items may be staggered; that is, the favorable state- 
ments may be at the left end of the line for some items and at 
the right end for other items. In training raters particular stress 
must be laid on this halo error, for it is one of the most insidious 
difficulties in the rating scale technique. 

It has been pointed out, however, that in one sense a certain 
amount of halo is legitimate [2]. This is exemplified by the 
general impression that goes with a position for which a person 
is being considered. If, for example, people are being rated with 
reference to an executive position it is legitimate to consider 
such characteristics as voice, appearance, poise, freedom from 
bias, and ability to plan and organize, against the background of 
the job that is to be filled. This does not mean that the rater con- 
fuses one trait with another, but that the estimate of each trait is 
slightly influenced by consideration of the job as a whole. This 
procedure is legitimate. Some projects even include an overall 
item like ‘general suitability for the job."" 

Length of Acquaintance. Another factor to be considered in 
ratings is the length of acquaintance. Obviously, if a supervisor 
has known a subordinate only a few days he can give only a 
rather poor evaluation of his various traits. Statistical support 
for this thesis is available. A study was mentioned previously in 
which instructors rated students on seven traits with a graphic 
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scale [15]. Three ratings of each student were taken at random 
and the average was correlated with the average of three other 
random ratings. In a sample of seniors, the reliability in this 
sense varied between .34 and .78, with an average of .67, whereas 
with the other students it ranged from .31 to .50, the average 
being .40. Assuming that the teachers were better acquainted 
with the seniors, the better-known students were rated with more 
reliability. In looking toward greater reliability of ratings ade- 
quate acquaintance should be insured. 

On the other hand, it must not be assumed that the longer the 
acquaintance the better, because a number of factors enter after 
long acquaintance to introduce error in the results. A study that 
bears directly on this point was made with ratings of over 1000 
public school teachers [14]. The most obvious tendency was to 
overrate persons who had been known longer. In "general effi- 
ciency,” of those known less than one year only 10 per cent were 
rated excellent, of those known from one to 7 years 47 per cent 
were rated excellent, and of those known from 8 to 25 years 68 
per cent were excellent. One possible explanation is, of course, 
that those who had been known many years actually had been 
teaching many years and had improved in efficiency as a result. 
However, other studies have shown that skill in teaching does 
not improve with experience to anything like the extent required 
to explain tliese results. Moreover, when the teachers are rated 
as to "physical efficiency” much the same trend is found, and it is 
scarcely plausible that physical efficiency should improve in this 
fashion with age. 

The results can be explained satisfactorily on the basis of the 
acquaintance factor. A supervisor would dislike to concede that 
the persons under him had not improved under his supervision 
and if he rated them on a par with the more recent ones this 
would be tantamount to such a concession. Again one is apt 
unconsciously to identify himself with the older subordinates 
because they are more similar to him in age and this will result 
in more favorable consideration for them. Furthermore, ones 
own interests are apt to bias him in such identification. One 
supervisor who had previously been an athletic director gave as 
a reason for selecting a certain man as his best teacher the fact 
that he was a "he-man.” Another supervisor who was a vigorous 
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Sunday school teacher selected a certain woman as her first 
choice because “she holds up high ideals before her pupils.’" 
Finally, with older subordinates, one becomes adapted to them 
and to some of their weak points. Various mannerisms and per- 
sonality defects cease to attract attention so that ratings after long 
acquaintance are liable to be too high. 

While these results were obtained in rating school teachers, 
the same reasoning would apply to executives or others rating 
their subordinates. The hesitation to concede that older em- 
ployees had not profited by training under one, unconscious 
identification of the older with oneself, and adaptation to their 
weak points would operate in industry to introduce a similar 
error in ratings. It appears that knowing the subordinate too 
long decreases the critical value of judgments regarding him. 

A somewhat similar situation was found in another instance 
when, not length of acquaintance but degree of friendship was 
considered. A group of persons rated one another in a number 
of traits, and also as to their degree of friendship with the rater 
[22]. It developed that there was a tendency to overestimate 
the good traits of one’s friends. The ti*aits that were overesti- 
mated in this way were quickness, proficiency, memory, per- 
sistence, adaptability, leadership, and scholarship. 

Still another significant aspect of acquaintance is the condition 
of that acquaintance, that is, the conditions under which the 
individual has been observed for the most part. A school super- 
visor who has seen teachers primarily in the classroom and is 
rating them on various personality traits might give quite a dif- 
ferent answer from friends who had seen them on the golf links, 
in the swimming pool, or at Joe’s Place. Much naturally depends 
upon the vocational situation with reference to which the ratings 
are to be used. If the interest is primarily in classroom behavior, 
then perhaps the ratings made by those who have contact with 
the persons only in the classroom would be satisfactory. In addi- 
tion to the query, “How long have you knovm the applicant?” 
it would be well to add, “How well do you know the applicant?” 
and, “Under what circumstances have you known the applicant?” 

Bias. Other factors besides long acquaintance may produce 
bias. Many of us have individual prejudices against certain types 
of physiognomy, voice, or race, or against one sex. This point 
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was mentioned in discussing the criterion and the difficulties in 
securing accurate overall ratings from supervisors. It was noted 
there that one rater might be prejudiced against members of 
one sex and rate them accordingly. Race prejudice is another 
possible factor. Some raters may even have a bias against red 
hair or high-pitched voices. These prejudices are frequently 
"conditioned” by some unfortunate experiences with a few peo- 
ple belonging to a certain category. If, for example, one has been 
insulted by a member of a particular racial group or by someone 
with a certain cast of physiognomy, he is liable to develop a 
conditioned response of an unfavorable character toward such 
persons; subsequently he will give a poor rating to anybody 
belonging to those categories. 

It is difficult to detect such a tendency in rating data except 
by detailed analysis. If one goes over the ratings by a given 
judge in detail and picks out the low ones he may find that they 
all have something in common. Or if he selects cases in which 
the raters disagree markedly he may find some explanatory fac- 
tor. Marked deviation by a single rater from the average of a 
group of raters suggests a bias, or else misunderstanding of the 
procedure or the attachment of undue significance to some minor 
aspect which he should not have considered in making the 
rating. Attention should be called to two comprehensive refer- 
ences that deal with problems incident to the rater himself and 
with general sources of error in rating procedure [8, 27]. 

One of the most important aspects of the rating scale proce- 
dure is the training of the persons who are to do the rating, 
regardless of what particular form of scale is to be used. In this 
preliminary training a number of points should be particularly 
stressed and effort should be made to impress them upon pros- 
pective raters. 

Attitude. One of these is the attitude with which the rater ap- 
proaches his task. This should be objective and impartial. He 
must rate his friends on the same basis as other subordinates 
with whom he has only a business contact. One has merely to 
listen to two women discussing the merits of their children to 
appreciate the danger of being partial in making estimates. No 
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effort should be made to cover up a person s weak points, for if 
they are brought to light proper adjustments are often possible. 
Conscious prejudice sometimes is involved, but of more frequent 
occurrence is an unintentional bias due to special affability of 
the person rated or to a single incident favorable or unfavorable 
in character. It is a trifle difficult to give a poor rating to a man 
who is the 'life of the party” or a high rating to one who has in- 
sulted you. It is important to teach the rater to abstract from 
all such things — to hold the individual, as it were, at arm’s length 
and estimate him objectively and impartially. 

Basis for Rating. Consideration must also be given to the basis 
on which the rater is to make his judgments. It is advisable for 
him to base his estimate on actual rather than expected perform- 
ance. The latter kind of estimate becomes more subjective and 
involves not only the rater’s ability to estimate traits from what 
he observes, but also his ability to infer therefrom how the per- 
son will behave at some future time. This is manifestly more 
precarious. Moreover, he should compare the employees he is 
rating only with one another. Messengers obviously should not 
be compared with typists. The ratings should be made with ref- 
erence to the particular kind of work that is involved or the 
special industrial situation under consideration. Initiative in golf 
and in the cost department may be entirely different things. A 
man may be energetic in collecting stamps but lazy in figuring 
time slips. Patience in watching a cut with a machine tool does 
not necessarily reflect patience with one’s family, and vice versa. 
Hence the rater should be taught to consider the traits of the 
man on the job rather than at home or elsewhere. 

Standards. The rater obviously has to judge according to some 
standard, whatever the particular technique used. As previously 
mentioned, some may adopt a standard that is too lenient and 
others one that is too severe. This may usually be ascertained 
from a distribution curve of the ratings made by a given man. 
If he places most jpeople too high or too low this should be 
pointed out to him in conference and he should be required to 
justify certain cases if he still maintains that his estimate is cor- 
rect. He should be told at the outset that the persons below and 
above average are usually fewer in number than are average 
persons because they constitute exceptions to the general rule. 
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Frequently when a rater’s tendency to overrate or underrate is 
brought to his attention he will revise his ratings and hence- 
forth use a more normal standard. 

Once a standard has been adopted by a rater he should make 
every effort to maintain it constantly throughout the procedure. 
There is danger of relaxing or otherwise changing the standard 
in the course of time. The man-to-man scale was devised in the 
light of this fact. With other types of scales the same standard 
can be maintained throughout after adequate training and prac- 
tice. It is often well to recur occasionally to some of the ratings 
made earlier and see if they still seem correct. If they do, this 
indicates that the same subjective standard is being maintained. 

Effort should be made, as described earlier, to distribute the 
ratings over a normal range rather than to bunch them. Some 
raters are afraid of making invidious distinctions and as a re- 
sult give almost the same ratings to everyone. This should of 
course be called to their attention and they should be taught to 
distribute their ratings more widely. Another common tendency 
is to use greater care in making distinctions at the lower end of 
the scale than at the upper. Some raters bestow the better esti- 
mates rather indiscriminately, although they take plenty of pains 
with the poorer ones. The fine distinctions are often just as 
important vocationally at the upper end for determining promo- 
tional material as at the lower end for detecting misfits, and the 
rater should learn to govern himself accordingly. 

Process of Rating. The essential aspects of the actual process 
of rating have already been brought out, but the rater should be 
watched to insure that he forms the habit of observing them. 
The ratings must be made independently. It is a temptation to 
talk them over with others who are making similar ratings. If a 
colleague glances at one’s ratings and makes a casual remark, one 
is tempted to reconsider and perhaps to make some compromise. 
If the colleague is to be involved, the proper thing is for him to 
make similar ratings independently and then to compare the 
results statistically. It has been shown in various connections that 
greater validity is obtained by averaging independent estimates 
than by having the judges sit together as a committee and make 
a joint estimate. 

The other aspect of the process of rating that is essential to 
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the success of most scales is judging one trait at a time. It is a 
temptation for the rater to take one individual and consider him 
throughout. This process is often the more expeditious. He 
should, however, be shown the danger of the halo eflEect and con- 
vinced of the desirability of employing the other method. 

Sufficient Time. It is especially essential in training raters to 
convince them of the necessity of taking plenty of time. A busy 
executive who is accustomed to make quick decisions regarding 
matters of routine often finds it difiicult or unpleasant to slow 
down and give the careful consideration to particular traits that 
is necessary. Consequently he must be “sold"' on the value of 
the whole procedure so that, whatever the amount of time neces- 
sary for rating and rerating, he will be willing to devote that 
amount to the project. The point was made above that ratings 
of undesirable traits require a little more time than ratings of 
desirable ones. 

Conference. Finally, to safeguard the whole procedure frequent 
conferences should be held between the one in charge of the 
project and the persons making the ratings. It is insufficient to 
give the raters printed directions and blanks and turn them 
loose. After they have had an opportunity to study the manual 
of directions it is a good plan to have a conference of all the 
men and talk it over. Any difficulties that have occurred to them 
can be clarified on the spot. Many of the points mentioned above 
in this section can be explained to them and emphasized, al- 
though subsequent repetition will of course be necessary. After 
this each one may well be asked to make out a sample set of 
ratings. These can be reviewed carefully and criticized in the 
light of the foregoing considerations. Ratings by different men 
may also be compared to advantage to find those who agree and 
those whose ratings seem typical. When any shortcomings in a 
mans ratings appear, his attention should be called to the fact. 
He can then rerate the same group or make other new ratings 
to see if he can profit by his previous mistakes. His second series 
of ratings may be similarly criticized and analyzed and perhaps 
compared with the first set, and this procedure repeated as 
often as necessary. In a large banking organization each rater 
has his ratings reviewed in personal conference three successive 
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times and this procedure is repeated twice a year if necessary 
[13]. 

The experience of a public utility is interesting in this con- 
nection. They were having difficulty in securing reliable ratings 
upon their service workers. Consequently they developed a 
system of interviewing the rater himself and asking various ques- 
tions about persons whom he rated, witli a view to checking the 
ratings themselves and also giving him some incidental instruc- 
tion and practice in tire rating procedure. They finally had 15 
questions which were standardized for this purpose. A few of 
these will be mentioned: 

1. "‘What are the good points of . as you see 

them?” This tended to bring out the actual basis on which the 
judgment was based and helped to run down any halo effects. 

2. “Would you hire this employee again if you were to make 
the decision?” If the answer was “no” an explanation was re- 
quested. 

3. “Does this employee have to be corrected or watched be- 
cause of some special weakness?” This item sometimes brought 
out disciplinary contacts with the employee. 

4. “Does this employee at times argue too much?” This tended 
to discover the cases which created an unfavorable impression 
because of arguments, with resulting halo effect [26]. 

This training of the rater tends to make his results more re- 
liable. This has been shown statistically, as for instance in experi- 
ments with the officer's rating scale when a group of officers 
after ti*aining provided better estimates of intelligence than they 
did before instruction. As previously mentioned, the combined 
results of several raters are usually better than the results of 
one. A minimum of three independent ratings has been recoih- 
mended on the basis of statistical studies. If, then, the rating 
scale has been properly constructed, if the raters have received 
adequate training, and if at least three raters make their esti- 
mates independently and the results are pooled, the results will 
be found of value in many practical situations. 

Summary 

Rating scales are necessary in evaluating various traits that 
are of vocational significance but cannot be measured objec- 
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tively. Ratings made by interviewers, by previous employers or 
acquaintances, are used with a view to initial employment, and 
those by executives and foremen with a view to promotion or 
transfer. They afford a more uniform method of expressing 
opinion regarding prospective or present employees as they deal 
less with general impression or prejudice and more with specific 
traits. They educate the rater in leading him to make closer ob- 
servations of his subordinates and in keeping the notion of per- 
sonality before him, and they educate the employee who is rated 
in observing himself more critically. They often provide a valu- 
able check on the progress of employees, and if they are on file 
they afford data to meet emergencies such as could not be ob- 
tained in systematic and reliable form on short notice. 

In selecting the traits to embody in a rating scale for a par- 
ticular situation it is desirable to eliminate those that are merely 
present or absent and not present in varying degrees. The best 
traits may be determined by circulating a questionnaire to per- 
sons familiar with the occupation, asking them to indicate those 
which they consider most important. The most frequently in- 
dicated traits may be included in the scale. A better procedure 
is to determine the ti*aits in an interview or conference where 
ambiguities in terminology can be cleared up. 

The next step is to weight tlie traits according to their rela- 
tive importance. The frequency with which a trait is mentioned 
in the questionnaii'e or interview gives some idea as to its im- 
portance, The final list may be resubmitted to the executives 
with the request that they distribute a certain number of points 
among the traits; the average value assigned any trait may be 
taken as its approximate weight. In some cases the more reliable 
traits have been assigned greater weights not because the esti- 
mates are more closely related to the criterion but because they 
are truer indications of the trait under consideration. The weight- 
ing may be actually incorporated in the rating blank, or all the 
traits may be rated on the same basis and the weighting done 
subsequently. 

It is necessary to define the traits in order to prevent the rater 
from putting his individual interpretation on a term. It is better 
to define in objective than in subjective terms because objective 
estimates have greater reliability than subjective. It is also de- 
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sirable to formulate the definitions with reference to the par- 
ticular situation in which the scale is to be used. 

The man-to-man rating method involves the construction of 
a master scale for each ti*ait. This consists of the names of in- 
dividuals who possess the trait in question in various degrees. 
Their names are written on the blank opposite appropriate rating 
values that have been previously determined. The persons being 
rated are compared man to man with the individuals on the 
master scale and given a rating similar to the number assigned 
the man on the scale whom they most resemble. The method was 
developed originally for military use but has been adapted to 
rating various occupational groups such as executives. 

Another method involves rating the individual relative to other 
members of a defined group. The rater may be required to 
imagine that all the persons he knows who are engaged in the 
occupation in question are divided into five classes of equal 
ability and to locate the given individual with reference to these 
five classes. The blank may be presented in the form of a linear 
scale with the groups indicated by columns so that the rater can 
judge as finely as he wishes. A cruder scheme involves merely 
assigning each individual a particular number from 1 to 5, these 
numbers having been previously defined. 

The graphic rating scale involves the name and definition of 
a trait or a question embodying it, followed by a line along which 
the rater checks at some point. He is guided by descriptive ad- 
jectives or phrases distributed along the line ranging from low 
degree of the trait to high degree. Care must be exercised in 
the selection of these adjectives or phrases to insure that the 
extreme ones are actually opposite and that the intermediate 
ones conform to the extremes. They should be spaced in accord- 
ance with the actual distribution of the trait and should perhaps 
be staggered with the high degree sometimes at the right and 
sometimes at the left, lest the rater drop into the error of making 
all his marks in about the same position. Graphic scales have 
been devised for many workers such as executives, secretaries, 
clerical workers, and salesmen. The ratings can be quantified by 
measuring the distance of the check mark from one edge or by 
using a stencil ruled in columns. 

Any of the foregoing types of scales may be arranged with all 
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the traits on one page and a separate page for each subject, or 
with one trait and all the subjects on a page and a separate page 
for each trait. The latter procedure is more cumbersome for the 
rater but actually is preferable because it minimizes the tend- 
ency for general impression to influence all the ratings by a given 
person. 

Another technique employs a check list. This may embody 
phrases for each trait like those in a graphic scale, except that 
they are listed in a column without any linear arrangement. Or 
a considerable list of miscellaneous statements may be provided, 
the rater checking them as plus or minus. These statements range 
from those indicating a favorable amount of whatever consti- 
tutes a good employee to those indicating an unfavorable amount. 
Scale values are determined for these items by the judgment of 
experts and by statistical analysis of estimates involving these 
items. 

The reliability of a rating scale should be investigated before 
it is put into any very general use. Some notion of its reliability 
may be obtained by determining whetlier the ratings made by 
a person conform roughly to a normal distribution curve. If the 
curve is skewed toward the high or low end, or is very steep and 
narrow, it indicates that the rater is setting too strict or too 
lenient a standard or that he is failing to consider the whole 
range of the trait. It is often necessary to correct the original 
ratings in the light of this fact and to consider as high only those 
rated relatively high, and vice versa. Reliability may be further 
studied by noting the agreement of raters with each other. With 
the man-to-man scale there was a rather small agreement for dif- 
ferent raters in the only systematic investigation reported. These 
discrepancies appeared to a considerable extent to be due to the 
construction of the master scales. With the graphic scale more 
encouraging results have been found. Different foremen rating 
the same subordinates agreed fairly closely in most instances. 
A further indication of reliability is given by comparing succes- 
sive ratings by the same man. With the graphic scale rather 
high correlations were found between foremen s first and second 
ratings of the same men, and higher correlations still between 
their second and third ratings. One check-list scale showed still 
higher reliability 
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The validity of ratings should be ascertained where possible, 
but often no criterion is available whereby to determine it. 
Estimates of intelligence in the Army scale showed some rela- 
tion to intelligence as measured by a test, especially if the rat- 
ings by three or more judges were averaged. Certain items in a 
graphic rating scale for salesmen made some differentiation 
between those in different salary groups. 

Certain sources of error in rating procedure may be noted. 
Traits that are subjective in character have appreciably less 
reliability than those tliat are more objective and that yield some 
products by which they may be judged. The halo effect is a par- 
ticularly insidious source of error. This is the tendency to have 
a general impression of the individual and to rate him accord- 
ingly in all traits rather than to discriminate among the separate 
traits. It can be shown in many instances that estimates of dif- 
ferent traits intercorrelate more highly than they ought to. The 
length of acquaintance with the person who is rated is of inter- 
est. If it has been long the rater is apt to give too favorable an 
estimate because of an unconscious identification of the older 
subordinates with himself, hesitation to concede that long ex- 
posure to his influence has not improved them, and adaptation 
to their weak points. The degree of friendship and the condi- 
tions of observation should also be considered. Bias and preju- 
dice may play a role. 

Finally, the raters ought to receive systematic training. They 
must be taught to take an impersonal, impartial attitude, and to 
rate the subordinate on actual rather than on expected per- 
formance and on performance in the special industrial situation 
under consideration. They must adopt a normal rather than an 
extreme standard as a basis for judgment and must maintain it 
throughout. The actual process of rating should be carried 
through independently and one trait at a time should preferably 
be considered for the entire group. The rater must be con- 
vinced of die importance of devoting ample time to the project. 
To safeguard the whole procedure, frequent conferences should 
be held to review the ratings with those who made them and to 
discuss any errors that are manifest. 

If the rating scale has been properly made and at least three 
trained raters make independent judgments of a group of in- 
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dividiials, the combined results will be of some value in the 
practical situation. 
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Chapter XIII 


MISCELLANEOUS DETERMINANTS OF 
VOCATIONAL APTITUDE 


Value 

Employment psychologists have devoted most of their efforts 
to the use of mental tests of one sort or another for the pre- 
diction of vocational aptitude. This is due considerably to the 
fact that the tests are objective and yield results that do not 
depend on the judgment of the applicant or of persons familiar 
with him. The tests, moreover, are quantitative and usually yield 
a wide range of scores. All these things contribute to the relia- 
bility and validity of the results. 

Supplement Tests. Granted that test procedure is generally 
superior to less quantitative or objective methods, there is never- 
theless the possibility that these latter may be valuable as a 
supplement to the tests or even in lieu of them in instances where 
tests are not feasible. Witli reference to the former possibility 
we have previously seen that, in deriving a regression equation 
for predicting vocational aptitude, the more variables evaluated, 
the greater the chance of finding a group which, if properly 
weighted, will give a high correlation with the criterion. For the 
average marksman a shotgun is more effective than a rifle. So 
with a group of tests or other measurements none of which can 
give a perfect vocational prediction, the more that are tried, the 
greater the chance of finding some that are valuable for the 
purpose at hand. 

In the discussion of weighting a group of vocational tests, it 
was suggested that it is advisable to try out a rather wide range 
of tests and select for further careful study those which have 
high correlations with the criterion and low correlations with 
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each other. It often develops in an employment research that 
most of the tests used intercorrelate rather highly. Hence there 
is the possibility of turning to other variables besides tests — 
e.g., such things as items of personal history — that may perhaps 
show some correlation with die criterion and likewise a low 
correlation with die tests. If such unique variables are found, 
their addition will increase appreciably the validity of die whole 
procedure of prediction. At any rate, it has seemed worth while 
in many instances to determine whether any additional variables 
of this sort are available and to evaluate them at least in a rough 
statistical fashion with a view to further refinement of treatment, 
providing they are promising. It is quite possible that tests plus 
certain miscellaneous factors will give a better prediction of 
occupational aptitude than will tests alone. 

In Lieu of Tests. In some employment situations it is not fea- 
sible to embark on a scientific testing program with a view to 
developing employment techniques. Perhaps the concern can- 
not at the time afford the necessary outlay or it is inadvisable 
to take the employees away from their work long enough to test 
them. Perhaps the present number of workers is too small for 
statistical purposes, but records of a biographical nature and 
production figures are available for a larger number of former 
employees. In such cases some of tiiese miscellaneous factors 
may be used in lieu of tests and prove better than nothing. More- 
over, various methods are ordinarily in unsystematic use, such 
as letters of application, recommendations, and interviews, which 
can be systematized to advantage or be evaluated statistically 
to determine whether they are actually worth using. The fol- 
lowing factors will be discussed in the present chapter: academic 
record, initial success in the vocation, personal history blank, 
letter of application, recommendations, and the interview. 

Academic Recokd 

It is often a simple matter for the employer to obtain a tran- 
script of the applicant’s academic record in school or other edu- 
cational institution. Many application blanks call for the grade 
finished in school. But while this may give a rough indication of 
educational attainment, it is doubtless better to obtain school 
marks or something analogous. Where the situation warrants. 
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it is often possible to write to the institution which the appli- 
cant attended and obtain information regarding his educational 
career. This practice is especially common in the case of per- 
sons who have attended technical institutions and apply for 
positions along the technical lines pursued. 

School Progress a Selective Procedure. There are a 'priori 
grounds for believing that school progress should give some 
indication of subsequent success. The school itself has probably 
exercised a certain amount of selection among its pupils. Some 
individuals are able to meet the normal educational demands 
and progress at the ordinary rate. Others, however, are unable 
to meet these demands; they fall behind or perhaps drop out 
rather early in their educational career. Still others, on the con- 
trary, may be able to progress more rapidly because of their 
superior capacity. Thus indirectly the rate of progress in school, 
especially with reference to advancement or retardation, gives 
some indication of capacity to meet the problems and demands 
of the school situation. 

Similar principles apply to the grades or marks received in 
school. These should in the long run reflect the student's actual 
accomplishment and this in turn give some indication of his 
ability. These suggestions must be qualified in the light of the 
fact that students do not always use the ability they possess and 
hence their grades may be an unreliable indication of that abil- 
ity. Moreover, if a school system is poorly organized and has 
inadequate methods of grading or promotion, little significance 
can be attached to the results. However, in the general case 
there is some ground for the assumption that the school cur- 
riculum is after all a rather prolonged mental test. 

Early Academic Record Prognostic of the Later Record. Vari- 
ous statistical studies have been made to determine the prog- 
nostic value of school marks. For instance, it has been shown 
that grades obtained early in the academic career are quite 
indicative of marks obtained later therein. Many data of this 
sort are available, but detailed presentation is not warranted. 
Marks in the 7th grade correlate with those in high school to 
the extent of .72 [6, 177]. About 70 per cent of those in the upper 
half of their class in high school are in the upper half in college. 
If a student is in the upper quarter in high school the chances 
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are about four out of five that he will be in the upper half in the 
university. Of Harvard graduates who entered law school with 
a plain degree— i.e., with no distinction — only 7 per cent received 
a degree witli distinction in law, while for those graduating 
summa cum laude — i.e., highest distinction — ^the corresponding 
figure was 60 [16]. 

Academic Record and Occupational Success. The more impor- 
tant problem from the employment point of view is the extent 
to which school marks may be indicative of subsequent pro- 
ficiency in industrial or professional activities. A study of gradu- 
ates of Wesleyan University throws some light on this problem 
[20]. The students who graduated between 1860 and 1889 were 
divided into three groups — ^those who graduated with valedic- 
tory or salutatory honors, i.e., ranked either first or second among 
their graduating classmates in scholarship; those who were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, an honorary fraternity for which 
high scholarship is the prerequisite; and those who achieved no 
such honors. The percentage of each group appearing in the 
1914 edition of Who's Who was then computed. These percent- 
ages are given in Table 44. It is obvious that the honor men and 

Table 44. Percentage of College Graduates 
Found in “Who’s Who”^ 


Group Per Cent 

Honor men 48 

Phi Beta Kappa 31 

Others... 10 


the members of Phi Beta Kappa stand a much higher chance of 
distinction of the type under consideration. The group which 
took no academic honors or distinction constituted about two- 
thirds of the entire group, but actually contributed only about 
one-third of the graduates who appear in Who's Who. To be 
sure, the type of success that lands one in Who's Who is apt to 
be literary, professional, political, or academic, rather than in- 
dustrial or commercial. Unfortunately, an analogous criterion is 
not available for these latter types of success. 

Another study was made of 240 alumni of this same institu- 


^ After Nicholson. 
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tion [15]. The alumni secretaries estimated them as to success 
in three degrees — successful, average, unsuccessful — and these 
degrees were arbitrarily scored as 5, 3, and 1 respectively. An 
activity score was also derived based on their participation as 
students in extracurricular activities. A high and a low scholar- 
ship group were selected; the average success scores for these 
two groups were respectively 4.35 and 2.91, The critical ratio 
for the difference between these averages is not included in the 
published account, but from the variability figures a rough 
approximation indicates that the difference is clearly significant, 
with a critical ratio of probably 8 or 10. From another angle, 
89 per cent of the good-scholarship group exceed the median 
success score of the low-scholarship group. Incidentally, the re- 
sults are equally striking with reference to participation in extra- 
curricular activities. Students making high ratings in this respect 
had an average success score of 3.56 and those making a low 
rating had a success score of 2.3. 

A study was made of the graduates of a technical institute in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, comparing marks at the 
institute with subsequent salary. Men in the graduating classes 
of three successive years were studied and their salaries ob- 
tained from four to six years after graduation. While success in 
engineering vocations may not be entirely reflected in salary 
and other factors besides proficiency may influence salary, never- 
theless it gives some indication of vocational success. The men 
were divided into four groups on the basis of their school marks 
and the average salary obtained by each group was computed. 
Table 45 shows the results [6, 198]. To facilitate comparison, 
the salary of the highest group is taken as 100 per cent in the 
last column and the others reduced to percentages thereof. It 
is obvious that the men who had better records while at the in- 
stitute obtained appreciably higher salaries on the average. 
(These salaries were for 1913.) The differences are not large, 
but they indicate a trend. If the individual salaries are correlated 
with individual marks, the coefficients for the graduates of each 
year are all positive and average .27, This correlation would not 
warrant academic record being used as the sole means of pre- 
dicting vocational aptitude, but such a record might prove of 
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Table 45 . Scholarship in a Technical Institute as Indicative of 
Subsequent Salary^ 


1 

Scholarship Group 

i 

Average 

Salary 

Ter Gent 
Salary 

Highest quarter 

$1664 

100 

Second quarter 

$1462 

88 

Third quarter 

$1418 

85 

Lowest quarter 

$1279 I 

77 




some value, as above suggested, in supplementing other indica- 
tions, especially if it was not highly correlated with the other 
variables. 

The academic records of over 4000 graduates of West Point 
from 1818 to 1905 were studied with reference to subsequent 
success [25]. The criterion of success was taken as appointment 
to the rank of brigadier general or above. Whereas 29 per cent 
of those in the highest fourth of their class in scholarship achieved 
the rank of brigadier general, only 15 per cent of those in the 
lowest quarter did so. The results are more striking when we 
consider only the men at the extremes of their graduating classes 
in scholarship. Of all the men who ranked highest in their gradu- 
ating class, 47 per cent were successful, but for those who ranked 
lowest the figure was only 6 per cent. 

A study of employees in the Bell Telephone System related 
their scholarship standing in college to their subsequent salary 
in the organization [4]. The essential features of tlie relationship 
are shown in Fig. 8. The salaries listed on the ordinate are re- 
duced to terms of the median or average salary for die entire 
group. The abscissa represents the number of years since gradua- 
tion. The different curves are for the different scholarship levels 
as indicated. For example, the students in the highest 10th of 
their graduating class were receiving salaries fifteen years later 
on the average 20 per cent above the average salary of the 
entire group under investigation. After thirty years their differ- 
ential was about 55 per cent. Those in die lowest third of their 

^From H. L, Hollingworth, Vocational Psychology^ by permission of D. 
Apple ton-Century Company, New York. 
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classes obviously went down about 20 per cent through the 
thirty-year period. 



A similar, though less marked, trend is found when campus 
achievement in extracurricular activities is considered in relation 
to subsequent salary. Of students who were in the first third 
of their class in scholarship, had made substantial campus 
achievement, and had earned over two-thirds of their college 
expenses, 68 per cent were in the top third in salary. 

Amount of Education. It is common practice when obtaining 
information from an applicant to ask what grade in school he 
finished, in place of a transcript of grades received. This has 
some significance. In many eases the employer is interested in 
whether the applicant has certain educational fundamentals 
which will be actually necessary for his work. He may need a 
certain amount of arithmetic, such as fractions, in order to make 
out time slips or compute dimensions of material that is to be 
used. He may need a certain proficiency in reading in order to 
interpret typewritten directions or orders that are issued. If he 
has not progressed beyond a certain grade in school, it is prob- 
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able that he has not been exposed to fractions or to reading of 
the requisite difficulty. 

Another aspect of the matter is significant with the younger 
generation. In these days of compulsory education, the grade 
finished in school is an indirect indication of intelligence. Sup- 
pose that in a given state everyone is compelled to attend school 
until the age of sixteen. If, then, one individual has finished die 
third year of high school and another only the seventh grade, 
both having attended school some eleven years, it is obvious 
that the latter has occasionally failed to be promoted. This may 
indicate poor teaching or improper motivation by parents and 
others, but it also probably indicates a difference in the innate 
intellectual capacity of the two persons. The same information 
may of course be obtained, if the applicant's statement can be 
trusted, by asking him both the grade completed before leaving 
school and his age at leaving. The tendency for pupils of high 
intelligence to progress more rapidly in school when given op- 
portunity has been repeatedly demonstrated. Hence, rapid prog- 
ress may give some presumption of greater intellectual capacity. 
In situations where tests are not used, some inkling as to the 
applicant s intelligence may be obtained in this indirect fashion. 

Comparison of years of schooling with occupational criteria 
yields results which are suggestive but not very striking. With 
a group of billing-machine operators the number of years of 
schooling gave a correlation with speed in billing of .23, and 
with accuracy in billing of .31 [13]. For clerks in an insurance 
company the correlation of years of schooling with grade of work 
was .47 [35]. With students of telegraphy no correlation was 
found between years of schooling and receiving ability after 100 
hours of practice [34]. 

An adding-machine company found that 50 per cent of its 
superior salesmen were college men, SO per cent had attended 
high school or business school, while 20 per cent had only a 
grade school education. However, when all the men of the sales 
force were considered, only 12 per cent of the college men were 
"A” salesmen, whereas 20 per cent of the grade school men were 
in this class [10, 224 ]. 

In anotlrer concern 45 per cent of the successful salesmen 
were college men and only 35 per cent of the failures were cob 
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lege men. Another company found that men with high school 
education made more successful salesmen than those with more 
or less than this amount of schooling. This seemed true in some 
insurance companies; but in another group of insurance men 
there was a correlation of only .11 between years of schooling 
and production, and the college men seemed best, grade school 
men the next best, and high school graduates the worst. 

Findings like the foregoing point to the necessity of evaluating 
a particular variable, such as education, with reference to tlie 
particular situation in which the variable is to be used. Such a 
factor may be of some value for vocational prognosis in one 
organization and worthless in another. 

Academic Record in Special Subjects. Although general edu- 
cational attainments give indirect evidence regarding intellec- 
tual capacity, there is a further possibility that effort or achieve- 
ment in special educational subjects may afford some indication 
of special capacity or interest that will be of vocational signifi- 
cance. The vocational implication of some of the more extreme 
cases is obvious. A person who has shown aptitude for mathe- 
matics by achieving good grades in his mathematics courses will 
qualify, other things being equal, for industrial work in which 
it is necessary for him to make computations. Similarly, a man 
who, according to school records, has done well in manual train- 
ing has thereby demonstrated some mechanical proficiency, and 
the expectation of his being successful in mechanical work is 
consequently somewhat greater. 

If an individual has had the opportunity to elect certain school 
subjects rather than others, his choices may reflect either his 
interest or his ability, or both. The average pupil selects school 
subjects which he likes and usually those in which he is fairly 
proficient. Persons who, for instance, have voluntarily chosen 
to study mathematics or natural science will perhaps stand a 
better chance in engineering occupations than will students who 
of their own choice pursued history or the classics. In this con- 
nection, however, it is essential to determine whether the choice 
was the applicant’s own or whether it was the result of influ- 
ence by relatives or friends. While it has been discovered that 
some of the most successful engineers had a classical education, 
this merely reflects the fact that their parents had been of a 
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high order of intelligence, had consequently obtained a liberal 
education in the day when only the more intellectual went to 
college, and had then encouraged their children to pursue the 
same type of classical education. These children, inheriting the 
high intellectual capacities of their parents, were destined for 
reasonable success in almost any line they might pursue. 

Inferiority of Academic Record to Actual Tests. These aspects 
of the academic record should not be used to the exclusion of 
the quantitative measurements which have been described in 
earlier chapters, unless absolutely necessary. It can be shown that 
these factors are not as valid as are mental measurements in 
predicting occupational success. Even if school records are avail- 
able in quantitative form so that it is unnecessary .to take the 
applicant s word as to his educational career, these records have 
been shown to be less satisfactory than mental tests. 

A case in point is the relative validity of high school marks 
and of specific tests in predicting success during the first two 
years in an engineering college [36]. Table 46 gives these cor- 


Table 46. Correlation of First Two Years’ Work in Engineering 
College with High School Grades and with Special Tests^ 


High School Grades 


S.P.E.E. Test Scores 


Algebra 

.21 

Arithmetic 

.45 

English 

.21 

Algebra 

.30 

Geometry. 

.22 

Geometry. . 

.35 

Physics 

.25 

Intelligence 

.29 

Chemistry . 

.29 

Physics 

.36 



Technical information. . . . . 

.22 

Total. 

.28 

Total . 

.48 


relations. The left part of the table shows the correlations be- 
tween high school grades and the criterion. Algebra is the least 
predictive and chemistry the most, with the validity for the 
total record only .28. The same students were given the test for 
engineering aptitude devised by the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. This test comprises six parts, each 
occupying about thirty minutes. The validities of these six parts 
appear in the right part of the table. It is to be noted that the 


® After Thurstone. 
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thirty-minute test for arithmetic gives the best prediction of any 
single measure. It is also to be noted that in every instance a 
thirty-minute carefully standardized test dealing with specific 
information in a school subject is more predictive than the en- 
tire high school record in that particular subject. High school 
grades in algebra, for instance, correlate .21 with college grades, 
while the special algebra test correlates .30. The correlation of 
the total test score with college work is .48. This may be con- 
trasted with the corresponding correlation of .28 for the high 
school grades. Thus school grades are inferior to actual scientific 
measures for vocational prediction. They should be used in place 
of the latter only when it is impossible to obtain the psycho- 
logical measures. Whether or not school grades are valuable in 
supplementing such measures must be determined in the par- 
ticular vocational situation. 

Initial Success in the Same Occupation ok a Related One 

In some cases it is possible, if a person’s production record in 
a given occupation over a short period of time is known, to pre- 
dict his subsequent eflBciency. An investigation of this sort was 
conducted with insurance salesmen [5]. The first group was 
small, but records were available for four years. Group II was 
larger and three years’ records were available. Group III was 
larger still, but only two years’ records were available. With 
these data success the first year can be compared with success 
in subsequent years. The correlations between production in dif- 
ferent years are shown in Table 47. 


Table 47. Correlations Between Sales Production in Different 

Years^ 


. ,1 

[ Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

First year and subsequent year 

.92 

.72 


First year and second subsequent year . 

.76 



First year and third subsequent year. . 

.47 



First year and total production 

.90 

.88 



^ After Goldsmith. 
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It can be seen, for instance, that with Group I the correlation 
between first-year production and production the subsequent 
year is .92, whereas the correlation between the first year and 
die second subsequent year is. 76, and that between the first 
year and the thii'd subsequent year is .47. This same tendency 
is indicated in Group II, namely, die first year gives a better 
indication of the first subsequent year than of die later years. The 
figures at the bottom of the table which indicate the correlation 
of the first year and total production of all the years are quite 
large. 

The number of accidents is sometimes taken as an inverse in- 
dication of a worker s efficiency. In a machine shop the correla- 
tion of the number of accidents in successive quarters of the 
year was computed, i.e,, the tendency for a worker to have in 
a given quarter the same number of accidents as he had in the 
preceding quarter. Four such correlations for successive quar- 
ters are .72, ;37, .53, .69 [14, 218 ], A worker with a record of 
accidents is more liable to have others than is a worker with a 
clear record. He apparently does not profit from the experience. 
The accidents seem to be due to some fundamental cause. In so 
far as they are an index of inefficiency, early failings in this 
respect are prognostic of later ones. 

Among billing-machine operators efficiency from the stand- 
point of both speed and accuracy in the sixth month of work 
was studied to see how well it could be predicted from earlier 
efficiency and also how well it would predict later efficiency 
[13]. The correlations are shown in Table 48. The work during 
the first month is worthless from a predictive standpoint. From 
then on it appears somewhat diagnostic. This is especially the 
case with speed, which becomes of some significance in the 
second or third month. Accuracy has little predictive value until 
almost the fourth month. The correlations of the sixth month 
with adjacent months are of course higher than with more dis- 
tant months. 

That it is advisable to investigate the predictive value of 
early success on the job for the individual operation rather than 
for die entire industry is brought out in the following study [3], 
In a knitting mill typical practice curves were obtained in three 
of the operations week by week for about a year. Production for 
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Table 48. Correlation of Efficiency at a Billing 
Machine During the Sixth Month of Service with 
Efficiency During Other Months^ 



Speed 

Accuracy 

First month . , 

20 

.00 

Second month 

48 

.25 

Third month 

60 

.31 

Fourth month 

.76 

.58 

Fifth month 

76 

.74 

Seventh month . 

86 

.72 

Eighth month 

..... .74 

.40 

Ninth month 

68 

.16 


tlie first ten weeks was correlated with that for weeks 41 to 50. 
These correlations for a trimming operation were .61, for a cov- 
ering operation only .01, and for hemming .27. Obviously, there 
was a tremendous variation with the different jobs; in some the 
early performance would be reasonably diagnostic of the later, 
and in others quite tlie contrary. In the former case, workers 
with poor initial records may well be considered for transfer to 
another job for which they are better adapted. 

It is sometimes suggested that experience in some type of 
related work would be prognostic of success in a given type. 
This proposal raises the broad question of transfer of training — 
whether what one learns in one kind of work will be transferred 
to another kind. The classical example was the assertion that 
certain academic studies "'trained the mind” so that a person 
would be more effective in almost any other type of career. This 
problem has been studied experimentally. Without going into 
details, the upshot of our thinking now is that transfer occurs 
only in so far as there are identical elements in the two situa- 
tions. Practice in simple addition, for example, might transfer 
to multiplying two-place numbers by two-place numbers be- 
cause in the latter operation after all some addition has to he 
performed. In the industrial situation the amount of transfer 
from one job to another would depend largely on how much 
they had in common. If they both involved using a hammer to 
hit something, skill witlr that tool in one job might be transferred 
to another. A mistake which is sometimes made, however, is to 

^ After Kornbauser. 
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ascertain merely at wliat similar work a person has had previous 
experience, regardless of his actual efficiency in that work. With 
this procedure there is the danger of actually hiring people who 
were in the wrong job originally and perpetuating that mal- 
adjustment by putting them into a similar job where they will 
likewise be maladjusted. 

Personal History or Application Blank 

A personal history or application blank is often filled out as a 
preliminary to an interview. This is desired sometimes in order 
to save the interviewer's time, and sometimes to sort out in a 
preliminary way from a group of applicants tliose who are worth 
interviewing. The blank aims to bring out the more obvious 
data regarding a person s capacities and interests and may form 
a basis for subsequently securing more detailed information. It 
may be filled out entirely or partially by either die applicant or 
the interviewer. It is sometimes arranged so that the applicant 
fills one side and the interviewer uses the reverse. At any rate, 
some such blank is found in most employment offices. 

Technique of Evaluating Items in Blank. These personal his- 
tory blanks are generally used rather uncritically. It is assumed, 
perhaps on the basis of casual observation, that certain items, 
such as age or marital status, are prognostic of occupational suc- 
cess. This assumption may not be as erroneous as the assumption 
that a bump on the head just above the ears indicates ability at 
constructing things or that fine-textured skin presages artistic 
achievement. But it is nevertheless an assumption, whereas sci- 
ence prefers to deal with facts. These various items of personal 
history can be evaluated statistically and the facts obtained. 
After a group of individuals has been on the job sufficiently 
long to demonstrate their ability, it is possible to determine 
whether certain items actually differentiate the good from the 
poor workers. If, for instance, a group of salesmen are divided 
into successes and failures, and it develops that most of the suc- 
cessful salesmen are married and most of the failures are single, 
this information as to marital status may be of some significance 
in employing salesmen in the future. 

It is not feasible in this type of problem to employ any rigorous 
statistical analysis. About the best that can be done is to divide 
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the individuals into two classes as far as the criterion is con- 
cerned. These two classes may represent a division at the mid- 
point of the range of occupational ability, or preferably may con- 
sist of classes at the two extremes. After such a division is made, 
however, it is a simple matter to tabulate for any particular item 
on the history blank the percentage of the successful group 
giving or failing to give a certain answer, and similar percent- 
ages for the unsuccessful group. If a particular answer is given 
much more frequently by the successful individuals than by the 
unsuccessful, that item or answer may be taken as to some ex- 
tent differential of success in the occupation in question. If 
there is any doubt as to whether the difference is large enough 
to be significant, recourse may be had to proper formulae for 
determining this significance. (Cf. p. 329.) 

Physical Characteristics. The usual application blank calls for 
such items of a physical character as height and weight. Hence 
it is well to determine whether there is any relation between 
these and fitness for the particular job. Of course in certain cases 
it is perfectly obvious that large stature is desirable. In hauling a 
heavy truck or doing work where great force must be exerted, 
a large man has an obvious advantage. Such patent examples as 
this need no scientific study. There are, however, more subtle 
possibilities in stature. One that has sometimes been rather 
seriously considered by employers of salesmen is the possibility 
that large salesmen can "dominate” the prospect and hence make 
more sales. One manager actually attempted to develop a sales 
personnel over six feet in height Some of us have occasionally 
felt a bit inferior in the presence of a large man with a dotted 
line. The writer makes it a practice when interviewed by a Gar- 
gantuan salesman to have the man seated, and if possible to sit 
on the desk himself, so as to dominate him rather than be dom- 
; , inated' by him. ■ '■ 

Some statistical evidence is available on tliis matter of stature. 
In two concerns salesmen were divided into three classes of 
approximately equal size on the basis of their sales records [12]. 
The average height and weight of each group are given in Table 
49. Within these groups there is evidently little relation between 
stature and selling. In height the group with medium selling 
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Table 49. Average Height and Weight of Salesmen of Different 
Degrees of Efficiency® 


Sales Record 

Company A 

Company B 

Average 

Height 

(inches) 

Average 

Weight 

(pounds) 

Average 

Height 

(inches) 

Average 

Weight 

(pounds) 

Highest third 

69.0 

156 

69.3 

180 

Middle third 

68.6 

153 

68.0 

185 

Lowest third 

69.8 

158 

69.0 

178 


ability has the lowest average. The weights likewise are equivo- 
cal. In one company the poorest salesmen are slightly the heav- 
iest, while in tlie other the medium group is most ponderous. 

Results of this sort, however, do not always appear [10, 219]. 
An insurance company found that the average monthly sales of 
men under 69 inches in height were $740, while the sales of 
those over 69 inches were $1165. In another concern the average 
height of the ten leading salesmen was 70.7 inches, and the aver- 
age height of all failures was 69 inches. In another group men 
weighing between 140 and 180 pounds were found to average 
higher in monthly production than those above or below those 
limits. 

But this is not the whole story. While there may be no uni- 
versal tendency within a given salesgroup for the larger nien to 
be more effective, the evidence is clearer that salesmen as a 
whole are larger than the average individual. The results of a 
number of studies, including the one in the preceding table, are 
summarized in Table 50. The average height and weight are 
given for various sales groups. For comparison with the general 
population the average height and weight of about 1,000,000 
men in the Army are included. The average height of some 
220,000 men tabulated by the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors is also given. This is somewhat greater than 
the Army average, but not as large as the average of any of the 

® After Kitson. 
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Table 50. Average® Height and Weight of Different Groups of 

Salesmen^ 



Average 

Height 

(inches) 

Average 

Weight 

(pounds) 

Mixed group 

69 6 

170 

Insurance 

69 5 

House-to-house 

69.5 

158 

Technical 

69.3 

169 

Miscellaneous A 

69.1 

155 

Miscellaneous B 

68.8 

181 

Miscellaneous C 

69.5 

160 

General population — Army 

67,5 

142 

General population — actuarial data 

68.5 




® For the smaller groups the median was used rather than the mean. 


sales groups. These latter are considerably superior to the gen- 
eral population in both height and weight. 

The difference should be somewhat qualified in the light of 
the fact that the Army group was somewhat younger than the 
others. Most of the groups of salesmen average in their thirties; 
the average man in the Army sample was well below this. Many 
persons, of course, put on weight as they grow older and the 
salesmen might have been heavier partly because of their ma- 
turity. It is rather doubtful if this would account for differences 
as large as most of those in the present case. Moreover, results 
for height would be much less affected by this error because this 
characteristic changes little after one reaches maturity. 

While there may be some doubt regarding the relation of 
stature to production within a given sales organization, there is 
little question but that salesmen as a whole are larger than their 
prospects. If any conclusion other than this is to be drawn, it is 
that perhaps men of medium stature, although above that of the 
general population, are somewhat more effective than those at 
either extreme. It has been more or less seriously suggested that 
such a salesman is large enough to dominate his prospect effec- 

^ After Kenagy and Yoakum, et at 
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tively, but not too large to get around easily and cover the 
ground. 

Age. Considerable significance is attached to age in employ- 
ment and analogous problems. Some railroads will not employ 
a man who is over 35 and retire employees on a pension at the 
age of 65 or 70. The teaching profession in some cases has similar 
retirement rules. Some states will not permit a person under 16 
to drive an automobile. A citizen must be 21 in order to vote. 
Some states set minimum age limits of 14 to 16, below which an 
individual cannot be employed in industry. 

Such tendencies are usually based on popular belief that per- 
sons outside of the age limits in question are ineffective in the 
type of work under consideration. It is in point, then, to con- 
sider more systematically any psychological aspects of age that 
may be of vocational significance. We know, of course, that men- 
tal proficiency does change in one’s early years; the changes at 
the other extreme are obvious. The influence of age on perform- 
ance in certain mental tests was mentioned in Chapter VII. Pro- 
ficiency in all the tests increased from childhood up into the 
teens, but the rate of increase was not uniform. Likewise at the 
otlier extreme, proficiency decreased considerably in some tests 
and much less in others. It is quite possible that rather extensive 
age differences of this sort exist, and if so, some of them may be 
of vocational significance. 

An obvious approach to the problem from the practical stand- 
point is to correlate age with occupational proficiency and to 
determine within a particular group of employees if the more 
mature are the more proficient. With clerical workers in the civil 
service a correlation of .06 was found between age and efficiency 
scores. For another group of clerks there was a correlation of 
.35 between grade of work done and age [35]. With a group of 
telegraphers the correlation between age and receiving ability 
was —.09. Among insurance salesmen production correlated with 
age at the time of initial contract with the company to the extent 
of .15. Only one of these coefficients is large enough to be of any 
possible value. This does not tell the whole story, however, be- 
cause it may be that persons of medium age are most efficient 
rather than the oldest ones, whereas a large correlation would 
not be obtained unless the oldest ones were the best. 
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This factor may be investigated by noting the relative effi- 
ciency of v^orkers of different ages, v^ith a view to determining 
whether there is an optimum age for a given occupation. For 
a miscellaneous group of superior salesmen the average age was 
almost 39. Only 11 per cent of them were under SO and only 10 
per cent over 50 [10, 217 ]. Those of middle age were manifestly 
the big producers. This, of course, suggests that the younger men 
had not had sufficient experience, and to some extent this is the 
case. In an insurance company where men with previous in- 
surance experience were generally more efficient and where the 
best producers were between 35 and 50, it developed, never- 
theless, that the best producers at the time of contract — many of 
them without previous experience — ^were between the ages of 
30 and 45. Even apart from experience it seemed that maturity 
was desirable. Similar studies with other groups of salesmen 
have revealed the fact that extremes of age are somewhat less 
favorable than the middle range. 

It might often be worth while with other kinds of occupations 
to apply similar techniques and determine whether there seems 
to be any optimal age at the time of initial employment. There 
are doubtless many types of work in which maturity is necessary 
in order to impress favorably persons with whom one deals, and 
there are other types in which a man who is too old will fail 
because of decreased mental efficiency. It is necessary to answer 
the question statistically in any given case. 

Another aspect of age should be mentioned. Quite apart from 
efficiency, there is a possibility that age may bear some relation 
to stability or turnover. Several studies have been made of this 
relation, but rather than revealing any specific effect of age as 
such, they have brought out various other complicating factors 
that enter into different age groups. A case was mentioned pre- 
viously (p. 174) in which a bonus system was ineffective with 
very young female employees because they took their pay en- 
velopes home unopened and their parents received the bonus. 

A study was made of the workmen who quit in two large firms, 
one doing metal work and the other manufacturing furniture 
[11]. These "quits’’ were classified as to age in five-year inter- 
vals and records were tabulated to show the average number 
of weeks worked by employees in a given group before they left. 
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Table 51 gives the results. Both companies show a manifest turn- 
over among the younger workers. This doubtless reflects the 


Table 51. Average Number of Weeks Worked by 
Employees Who Quit® 


Age 

Average Number of Weeks 

Company A 

Company B 

Under 21 

18 

10 

21 to 25 

19 

1 9 

26 to 30 

23 

i 11 

31 to 35 

31 

24 

36 to 40 

28 

19 

’41 to 45 

29 

12 

46 to 50 

30 

8 

51 to 55 

58 

15 

Over 55 . . . . . 

56 

25 


natural instability of youth and the legitimate search for a vo- 
cational objective. At the other extreme there is marked stability 
for those older than 50. At this time one’s interests have become 
fairly well established and profitable change in employment is 
rather unlikely. Likewise, between SO and 35 there seems to be 
considerable stability, this being a period when many individuals 
buy homes or rear families. From then on until 50 there is some- 
thing of a decrease. It is quite possible that at this period the 
worker’s family is becoming more self-supporting and his domes- 
tic responsibilities are not quite so pressing. He realizes that 
old age will come soon and that he had better change his occu- 
pation now if at all. Consequently, he takes this opportunity to 
try other occupations with a view to finding one that will be 
permanent and satisfactory. Incidentally, the results suggest the 
desirability of watching for symptoms of unrest at these critical 
ages, being more tolerant of the workman, and attempting to 
make such adjustments as will keep him at the job if he is 
satisfactory. 


^ After Kitson. 
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A study of workers’ satisfaction as related to age is at variance 
with tlie foregoing, but the technique employed was somewhat 
different. Data were obtained from 273 men in hobby groups 
that met in connection with an adult education program. Among 
other things tliey filled out a questionnaire about their hobbies 
and also about their satisfaction with their present job. These 
data were broken down by age with the following results: At 
ages 20 to 24 the percentage expressing themselves as satisfied 
with their job was 72. At ages 25 to 34 the percentage was 48, 
an obvious drop. At 35 to 44 the percentage rose again to 75 
and stayed up pretty well thereafter. The interpretation made 
by the investigator was that the youngest ones were glad to 
have almost any job. Those between 25 and 34 were a bit dis- 
satisfied because they wanted to get ahead more rapidly, and 
then as greater achievement came in middle life this brought 
with it increased satisfaction. The difference between the trend 
in this study and in the one previously cited may be partially 
due to the actual time at which the study was conducted. The 
first one cited was made in 1922 and the second in 1938 and 1939. 
Unemployment was more widespread in the latter period and it 
seems plausible that satisfaction at having any kind of a job 
might have been more pronounced among the youth in the more 
recent period. This suggests a broader consideration, to the 
effect that personnel problems concerning workers’ attitudes and 
satisfaction vary with business conditions. Procedures involving 
such attitudes that are effective in one period should not be 
applied uncritically in another. 

Marital Status. Many employment men make it a practice to 
hire married applicants if possible, preferably diose with addi- 
tional dependents. The assumption is that such persons, because 
of their greater economic necessity, have greater incentive to do 
satisfactory work in order to hold the job and advance. 

Practically the only available statistical studies of this factor 
involve salesmen. A number of such investigations are sum- 
marized in Table 52. The preponderance of married men among 
the superior salesmen is obvious, particularly with tire higher 
types of selling [10, 225]. In another instance in a single com- 
pany 74 per cent of the successful salesmen were married, but 
only 57 per cent of the unsuccessful salesmen. 
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Table 52. Percentage of Superior Salesmen That Are 
Married and Single® 


Group 


Married 


Single 


Miscellaneous . . . 

93 

Insurance 

94 

Routine 

61 

House-to-house 

81 

Technical products 

91 



7 

6 

39 

19 

9 


The results must be qualified by the fact that the majority of 
men of this age are married — ^perhaps 60 to 70 per cent. How- 
ever, even if the ratio of married to single is 2 to 1, most of the 
ratios between married and single in Table 52 are much greater 
tlian this. Furthermore, with a group of insurance salesmen who 
had not been with the company over two years so that the factor 
of experience did not enter appreciably, the ratio of the average 
sales of the single group to that of the married group was $9386 
to $10,000 [33]. 

Another possible source of error in the data should be noted. 
The married men as a rule are older. Census figures indicate 
that of a random selection of white men between 25 and 29 years 
of age, approximately 57 per cent are married, while of a similar 
group between 30 and 34 years about 75 per cent are married 
[14, 227]. We saw earlier that the best salesmen were over 30. 
Hence the present results may to some extent be due to the fact 
that the older men prove more efficient and also get married. 
However, thi*ee of the groups of superior salesmen listed in 
Table 52 show an incidence of marriage well over the census 
figures for other men in their early thirties. Among the routine 
and house-to-house groups the salaries are almost too low for 
the support of a family, and here are more single men. These 
groups are also recruited frequently from college students. But 
even here the married men are the larger producers. 

A further refinement of analysis was made in an insurance com- 

^From H. G. Kenagy and C. E. Yoakum, The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen^ by permission of The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 
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pany where a number of personal history items were weighted 
to predict success in selling insurance and the item of marital 
status received a different weighting for different ages [2]. With 
the maturer salesmen it seemed more differential than with the 
young ones. So many of the latter were not married that the 
item seemed to have little value at that level. Incidentally, it 
developed that certain other factors needed to be evaluated dif- 
ferently for different ages. For the younger men, for example, 
the amount of education appeared differential, but by the time a 
person reached 30 other factors had apparently overshadowed 
the predictiveness of education. Similarly, the amount of insur- 
ance carried was more differential at one age than at another. 
A different selective procedure for applicants of different ages 
becomes complicated but may be necessary for some occupations. 

As evidence from a slightly different angle we may mention 
the fact that among married insurance salesmen those whose 
wives were engaged in a gainful occupation produced only 70 
per cent as much as those whose wives were dependent. The 
question might, of course, be raised as to which was cause and 
which w^as effect. Another insurance concern in which results 
like the foregoing appeared but marital condition at the time 
of contract was found not to be differential, discovered, how- 
ever, that the greatest improvement in selling was made by the 
men who were single at the time of contract and had married 
since joining the company. This would indicate rather clearly 
the family incentive. 

Dependents. If being married serves as an incentive for oc- 
cupational effort one would expect otlier dependents to provide 
an additional motive. The same groups of superior salesmen 
recorded in the preceding table averaged about 2.5 dependents 
[10, 226 ], This is more than a wife, but it is not a large family. 
In another company the average number of dependents of the 
successful salesmen was 1.9 and of the unsuccessful 0.8. Among 
a group of insurance salesmen those who were married but 
childless were slightly inferior in production to those who were 
single. But the production of those with 1 or 2 children, with 3 
or 4 children, and with 5 or more children was in the proportion, 
$10,000: $8792 .*$7584. The man with children, but with only one 
or two, seemed superior. 
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Previous Experience* It is common practice to ask an applicant 
regarding his previous vocational history either in general or in 
work similar to that proposed. Of course, if the past work has 
been identical with the proposed — ^for example, wood heeling — 
the case is clear. The amount of experience the applicant has 
had in that type of work will be somewhat indicative of his 
proficiency. For work at a trade it is of course desirable to 
develop a trade test ( infra ) instead of relying on the applicant s 
statement of ability or inferring proficiency from mere length 
of service. But even so, a statistical study may indicate that the 
amount of previous experience is significant. As shown above, 
production in selling insurance the first year was to some extent 
predictive of selling in subsequent years. It is not safe, however, 
to assume that any previous kind of selling qualifies one for a 
particular job. From the considerations in Chapter X cer- 
tain types of selling apparently require a person of higher in- 
telligence than do others. A concern found to its surprise that 
applicants who had had more than five years’ selling experience 
in other lines proved to be its worst salesmen [10, 255]. It was 
possible that the more experienced applicants had ultimately 
proved unsuccessful in the other lines and then applied to this 
concern. Another insurance company found that its best appli- 
cants had held some other, not necessarily a selling, position for 
several years, but had not remained so long with a former em- 
ployer as to lose their adaptability. 

The kind of job previously held may give some indication of 
success in a proposed different line. One concern studied care- 
fully the previous occupations of its sales force with reference 
to their relation to turnover, length of service, percentage of 
dealers sold, and percentage of quota sold. Taking all these fac- 
tors into consideration, it arranged the previous occupations 
into seven . classes on the basis of the value of the class in 
predicting success in selling. The order of these classes was as 
follows: (1) professions, (2) business for self, (3) retail sell- 
ing, (4) outside selling, (5) clerical, (6) minor executive, (7) 
trades [10, J6I]. Men recruited from the professions had a short 
length of service so that they constituted a rather unprofitable 
source of supply even though they were effective while they 
stayed. The next four in order constituted on the whole the best 
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prospective materials, but minor executives and toadesmen 
seemed a ratlier unprofitable source from whicli to recruit for 
this particular selling job. 

Some systematic studies of this problem of experience have 
been made by the U.S. Employment Service with a view to 
discovering groups of jobs requiring similar physical and mental 
characteristics. For instance, we may take a considerable num- 
ber of jobs that are clerical in nature and think of them as one 
general family. We may then take samples of people from sev- 
eral of the jobs in this family, select psychological tests, and 
validate them on the entire sample. In tliis way it may be pos- 
sible to develop a test for clerical workers in general. While it 
undoubtedly would be better from a scientific standpoint to 
have separate tests for punch-card operators, coding clerks, 
private secretaries, bookkeeping-machine operators, transcrib- 
ers, and calculator operators, it is of some value to have a 
battery of tests for the clerical occupations in general. Another 
instance is tests developed for department store salespeople. 
Obviously, they are selling many lines of goods where the prob- 
lems may be considerably different, but it is feasible to draw 
samples from a wide range of sales departments and validate 
the test on this heterogeneous sample of salespeople. 

Another expedient is more in line with the present discussion 
where tests are not under consideration. It may be possible 
to estimate the characteristics that are necessary for the job. 
This is done in connection with the job analysis. If, for example, 
the job requires a lot of lifting, obviously strength in the back 
is needed. Similarly, it might be fairly .evident to the analyst that 
the worker had to distribute his attention to a considerable 
number of things, that he had to remember numbers or symbols, 
or to judge distances. If a procedure of this sort is carried 
through for a number of occupations it may be possible to deter- 
mine those that have certain characteristics in common. Then 
if an individual has had some successful experience in one kind 
of work there is a presumption that it is safe to employ him 
in another job which has similar mental aspects. The methods 
of making a job analysis are discussed in detail in a later 
chapter. A check list may be helpful, including items like dexter- 
ity of fingers, estimation of speed, memory for directions, emo- 
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tional stability. The analyst may indicate the amount of each 
characteristic demanded of the worker in arbitrary units such 
as A, B, C. As the result of these analyses it may be possible 
to group jobs together on the basis of some of these necessary 
characteristics. For example, a group of 26 jobs were found 
that required a B grade of dexterity but no minimum formal 
education or special knowledge or experience, and that were 
repetitive. These occupations included bagger, carton closer, 
capper, sticker, mold filler, nailer, fur glazer [31, J.9Z]. 

Further light is sometimes thrown upon these occupational 
patterns by studying occupational histories. If, for instance, 
many workers are found in Job A who have had previous ex- 
perience in Job B, it suggests that these two jobs have some- 
thing in common. As a result of such analysis it may be possible 
to make up occupational patterns as above described. 

Miscellaneous Factors. Certain miscellaneous items of personal 
history may be of significance in a particular situation. For 
instance, with insurance salesmen the number of clubs to which 
a man belonged was somewhat indicative of production. The 
correlation coefficient is small, but the amount of paid business 
solicited increases gradually with increasing number of clubs; 
the men belonging to seven clubs had the best record of all 
[17], With insurance salesmen those who carried a considerable 
amount of insurance themselves proved more effective. Reasons 
for entering a vocation may have some significance. It was found 
that employees who entered an occupation because of the in- 
fluence of a friend were not as effective as those who had en- 
tered for ulterior reasons. Possibly this latter reflected a real 
interest in the work, whereas the former indicated mere accident. 

Combinations of Personal History Factors. In some cases efforts 
have been made to determine roughly the validity of various 
items in the personnel blank and combine them into a weighted 
score [5]. For an insurance company certain items were weighted 
as indicated in Table 53. The weighting takes account of the 
fact that very young persons are not as apt to be successful in 
selling as are the middle-aged. Similarly, with education there 
appears to be an optimum value at about twelve years of school- 
ing. Married applicants receive more consideration than un- 
married. Previous occupation seems significant when considered 
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Table 53. Weights of Items of 
Efficiency in 

Personal History 
Salesmanship^® 

FOR Predicting 


Weight 


Weight 

Age: 


Education: 


18 to 20 

-2 

8 years 

+1 

21 to 22 

. -~1 

10 years 

+2 

23 to 24 

0 

12 years 

+3 

25 to 27 

. +1 

16 years 

+2 

28 to 29 

- +2 

Occupation: 


30 to 40 

+3 

Social 


41 to 50 

+1 

Non-social .... 

-1 

51 to 60 

- +0 

Own insurance: 


Over 60 

. -1 

Carried. 

+1 

Marital status: 


Not carried . . . 

-1 

Married 

. +1 

Contract: 


Single 

. -1 

Full time 

+2 

Clubs: 


Part time 

-2 

Belongs. 

.. +1 



Not belong 

.. -1 



Experience: 




Previous life insurance experience 


+1 

Confidence: 




Replies to question: 

What amount of insurance are 

you con- 

fident of placing each month?” 


+1 

Does not reply to this question . . 


-1 


from the standpoint of whether or not the occupation involved 
social contacts, such as selling, work at a cashier’s window, or 
reporting. It also appears that individuals who are contemplating 
full-time service are a better investment than those who propose 
to work only part time. Carrying insurance oneself is likewise 
appaiendy in the applicant’s favor as is also belonging to various 
clubs. 

When a large group of insurance salesmen were classified, 
on the basis of their production records, into a best group, a 
middle group, and a poorest group, and their scores on the 
personal history blank were computed according to the above 
weighting, the results were as shown in Table 54. The entries 
in the table are the percentage of individuals in the given pro- 
duction group falling in the various classes of weighted score. 
The largest percentage of the best group scores above 8 points; 

After Goldsmith. 
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Table 54. Percentage of Salesmen with Different Production Records 
Making Various Scores on Weighted Personal History Items^^ 


Production Record 

Score on Personal History Blank 

Below 4 

4 to 8 

Above 8 

Best group 

15 

1 

41 

44 

Middie group 

18 

54 

28 

Poorest group 

53 

37 

10 


mucli smaller proportions of the two other groups do so. The 
poorest group has the majority of its scores below 4. On the 
basis of these results a critical score of 4 points was recom- 
mended. If applicants below this score were rejected, it may be 
seen that many of the inferior salesmen would be avoided and 
comparatively few of the better ones eliminated. 

Another life insurance company finds that the following ten 
items have differential value in selecting their salesmen: marital 
status, education, previous income, life insurance owned, previ- 
ous occupations, selling experience, minimum living expenses, 
length of residence in the community, present membership in 
organizations, length of time of negotiations prior to employ- 
ment [24]. 

An investigation was made of 172 YMCA secretaries. They 
were ranked by five judges, extreme groups were selected, and 
biographical items were investigated as to the percentage of 
these groups that manifested certain characteristics. The most 
differential items were selected and weighted. These included 
such items as farm or city birthplace, academic record, special 
studies, number of children. A critical score was derived such 
that if it had been applied to 18 mfen who had left this vocation, 
the fact of leaving could have been predicted for 15 of the 18 
[ 1 ]. 

A cooperative organization sponsored by a number of insur- 
ance companies has been at work for some years developing 
techniques for the selection of agents and reporting privately 

After Goldsmitib. 
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to the companies participating. As a criterion they have used 
production and the fact that an individual has stayed with the 
firm for two years. One of their documents furnishes a list of 
personal history items with appropriate weights set up in com- 
paratively fool-proof fashion for the use of any agency. Details 
cannot be given because of the confidential nature of the ma- 
terial, except to indicate how the technique resembles that in 
some of the other studies reported. For example, no dependents 
receives a weight of 3; one dependent, 4; 2 dependents, 6; 3 de- 
pendents, 8; weights decrease beyond 4 dependents. Member- 
ship in no organizations or only one is given a weight of 3; 
membership in 2 increases the weight to 4, and membership in 3 
makes it 8. Other items include previous occupations, oflBces 
held in organizations, length of time with present employer, 
amount of insurance carried. All the data are available from 
the personnel blank. After the total has been obtained, an age 
adjustment must be made for certain characteristics because 
some of the items show a positive correlation with age. For 
example, as a man grows older he has more dependents; hence, 
to be equally indicative of success, tlie number of dependents 
must be a little larger for a middle-aged person. 

It is sometimes possible to apply correlation procedure to 
items of personal history and weight them according to a re- 
gression equation just as was done with tests of special capacity. 
This is, of course, feasible only when the factors involved are 
such as yield a considerable range of possible values, A correla- 
tion based on a variable that involves only two classes, such as 
married vs. single, is not well adapted to this procedure. Such 
an equation for insurance salesmen proved to be: 

Xi = 3.2X2 + 9317X3 + IO6X4 + 5534X5 + 26880 

where Xi is production, X2 the amount of insurance carried at the 
time of contract, X3 the number of clubs to which the man be- 
longs, X4 the age at the time of contract, and X5 the number of 
dependents at the time of contract [17]. When the items are 
weighted according to this equation die coefficient of multiple 
correlation — i.e., the correlation of the weighted sum of these 
items with the criterion — ^proves to be .40. This is a considerabl)^ 
better prediction than could be made with any single item. 
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A correlation like this is not, of course, sufficiently high to 
justify its use as the sole basis for selection or even in lieu of 
the various tests that might have been developed. Plowever, 
such a weighted personal history record might form a valuable 
supplement to any other predictive measures that were available. 
If the data are in a form so that correlation coefficients can 
be computed and a regression equation worked out, the effort 
may prove worth while. In some instances it may be possible 
to include some of these personal history items in a regression 
equation along with tests. 

The foregoing are some of the items of personal history 
that are available in the average application blank and that 
have been shown in some situations to be indicative of occupa- 
tional success. As with many other predictive measures, one can- 
not assume that what has proved valid in one situation will do 
likewise in a different one. It is necessary to evaluate the items 
with reference to the special situation in which they are to be 
used. 

A brief description may be given of a personnel blank at the 
academic level. This blank is used by a large psychology de- 
partment in the process of selecting junior staff members. The 
first item deals with general scholarship, giving in addition to 
institutions and degrees a breakdown of grades obtained in each 
year of college or graduate school. The data are analyzed sepa- 
rately from the standpoint of all courses and psychology courses. 
The next item is scholarship in the department of psychology; 
the courses taken are subdivided into general, experimental, 
comparative, educational, clinical, etc., with the course titles and 
grades. The third item is intelligence. The fourth is background 
courses of particular use for psychology under such head- 
ings as physiology, statistics, mathematics, curriculum construc- 
tion, guidance, physics, chemistry. The fifth item deals with re- 
search and calls for information as to field of specialization, 
topics for M.A. or Ph.D. thesis, and any researches completed, in 
progress, or published. Item 6 concerns special abilities and in- 
cludes a list of about 60 abilities— such as alphabetizing, ad- 
ministering group tests, compiling bibliography — which the sub- 
ject checks as to whether he is expert, skilled, familiar, or 
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novice. The seventh item deals with his attitude, purpose, am- 
bition, and study program — ^with information as to his plans 
after completing his education, his vocational interests to date, 
and the probable schedule according to which he will finish his 
work. Item 8 deals with teaching experience, including the 
place, time, and subject, and the name of the immediate superior; 
tlie latter reports on a separate blank. The ninth item concerns 
organizing and executive ability and includes questions as to the 
most important responsibilities held, societies organized or man- 
aged. Item 10 is aimed at social capacity and calls for informa- 
tion regarding extracurricular activities in high school and 
college, offices held in organizations, present membership in so- 
cieties, selling experience, public speeches. The eleventh item 
deals with mechanical ability and experience, such as apparatus 
designed or constructed or machine shop experience. Item 12 
deals with experience as an assistant in academic institutions. 
Blanks for miscellaneous personal data follow regarding age, 
sex, marital status, dependents, health. On the concluding page 
the applicant writes a sketch of his life. 

These items were selected originally by a committee that 
followed essentially the procedure discussed earlier for selecting 
and weighting items for rating scales. The members of the com- 
mittee listed the qualifications which they thought necessary 
and secured the judgment of other people regarding their im- 
portance. After the list had been reduced to its final number 
each committee member spent 100 points among these items; 
the approximate average weights were obtained in this fashion. 
After the blank had been in use for some years revisions were 
made by comparing item scores with what was known about 
the subsequent success of the individuals who had been em- 
ployed on die basis of this blank and also by determining which 
items had the highest correlations with total score on the blank 
[37]. In fact, the blank was subsequently rearranged with the 
items in roughly the order of their validity so that if an applicant 
showed marked inferiority in the first few it would not be 
necessary to carry through detailed evaluation of all the remain- 
ing ones. The raw weights assigned to the different items are 
as follows: 
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Research 10 

Years beyond A.B. 2 

Grades in psychology 10 

Grades in general 7 " 

Number of hours psychology 4 

Number of areas 3 

Intelligence 10 

Background 7 

Special abilities — ^psychology 6 

Special abilities — other 2 

Languages 3 

Years teaching 5 

Quality of teaching 10 

Years as assistant 5 

Social 10 

Organizing and executive 6 

Attitude and purpose 4 

Mechanical 4 

Disabilities (absence) 5 


When the blanks were actually used, some of the items yielded 
objective scores and some involved ratings on a lO-point scale 
by the committee. By the use of standard score procedures, 
items could be equated and then weighted according to the 
raw weights given above. 

Letters of Application 

Tire first step in many employment situations is the solicitation 
of letters of application. Help-wanted advertisements often re- 
quire this form of reply. Such letters serve a purpose similar 
to that of the application blank in enabling a preliminary sort- 
ing of applicants with a view to finding tlrose in whose case 
interview or further investigation is desirable. If a grossly mis- 
spelled letter is received from an applicant for a stenographic 
position the matter ends right there. It is also possible in this 
way to get a line on individuals who are at a considerable dis- 
stance and do not care to come and apply personally unless 
there is a fair prospect of their being hired, 

A letter of application differs from the usual application blank 
in that it insures less in the way of specific information. Instead 
of the applicant being asked specifically for biographical data 
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he simply writes the facts which he considers most pertinent 
in qualifying him for the position in question. This factor of 
giving the applicant a chance to express himself freely, although 
he may omit some significant items, makes it possible in the 
opinion of some employment men to judge something regarding 
such matters as neatness, ability to express oneself, or tendency 
to be systematic that might not be manifest in the answers to 
specific questions. However, this feature can be included in a 
standard application blank — ^the one for academic positions just 
described included as the last item a life sketch. 

In considering letters of application it is necessary to make 
some qualitative evaluation of them. The average employment 
man deals with them by the usual procedure of general impres- 
sion. One letter may be markedly neater than another, thus lead- 
ing to the presumption that the writer of the first is die neater 
in^vidual. However, a question arises as to the reliability and 
validity of such estimates of the individual from the letter. The 
reliability of the estimates involves the extent to which a given 
judge agrees with himself if he makes the estimate on different 
occasions, or the extent to which he agrees with other judges. 
The validity of the estimates denotes the extent to which the 
results correlate with a further criterion, such as production 
or the judgment of persons who are acquainted with the ap- 
plicant and are not judging him merely by his letter. These 
problems of reliability and validity of estimates suggest the 
earlier discussion of evaluation of estimates of mental traits 
from physiognomy as manifested in photographs. (Cf. Chap- 
ter 11.)^' 

The Reliability of Estimates. Experiments on the reliability* 
of estimates have been conducted. An advertisement for a book- 
keeper and office assistant was inserted in a New York paper 
and 25 of the letters of application were selected for study [7, 
10], The signatures were removed and the letters marked with 
a key symbol. These letters were then submitted to 50 judges — 
business and professional men and women, students, and clerical 
workers. These judges ranked the letters in order from best to 
worst; i.e., they numbered them from 1 to 25, with reference to 
(1) intelligence, (2) reliability, (3) tact, and (4) neatness. The 
ratings on these four traits were made separately. In addition, 
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10 o£ the judges repeated this same procedure a month later 
without referring to their earlier estimates. 

A detailed presentation of the results is not worth while in 
the present connection. Suffice it that there was a rather marked 
disagreement among the judges. For simplicity s sake we shall 
consider only 10 typical judges. The first letter, when estimated 
as to the intelligence of the writer, was ranked all the way from 
3 to 17. This same letter received a rating of from 2 to 23 for 
tact; from 4 to 19 for reliability; and from 1 to 13 for neatness. 
Considering the next letter in the same fashion, the ranks as- 
signed by these 10 judges varied for intelligence from 4 to 45, 
for tact from 1 to 24, for reliability from 4 to 20, and for neat- 
ness from 4 to 25. These results were by no means atypical of 
those with the other 40 judges. If they had shut their eyes while 
considering the tact or reliability of the writers, they would 
have agreed with one another regarding the order of the letters 
about as well as they did with their eyes open. The situation 
is slightly improved with reference to neatness and intelligence, 
but not to any great extent. Thus the reliability of the estimates 
from the standpoint of the agreement of the judges with one 
another seems to be rather low. 

To study reliability from the other standpoint of agreement 
of the judge with himself, we may consider the results for the 
10 judges who repeated the ranking procedure a second time 
one month subsequently and correlate their t'vo sets of estimates. 
Such correlations will show, for instance, whether a given judge 
ranks the same letter high in intelligence in both first and second 
trials and rates another letter low in intelligence in both cases. 
These correlation coefficients are given in Table 55. This table 
shows, for example, that Judge A"s initial ranking of the letters 
from the standpoint of intelligence correlates .59 with his rank- 
ing a month later. However, his initial and final rankings for 
tact correlate to the extent of only .40. The average of his four 
correlations is .54. This average gives a fair notion of the re- 
liability or consistency of Judge A. A glance at the figures in 
the table shows that Judges B, D, and I are rather effective 
from this standpoint, whereas C and F are distinctly inferior. 
If they were hiring employees on the basis of letters of applica- 
tion, many a persons destiny would hinge on the weather the 
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Table 55. Correlation Between Estimates of Traits from Letters 
OF Application Made One Month Apart^^ 


Judge 

Intelli- 

gence 

Tact 

Reli- 

ability 

Neatness 

Average 

A 

.59 

.40 

.50 

.67 

.54 

B.. 

.72 

.72 

.73 

.72 

.72 

G 

.08 

.40 

.27 

.38 

.28 

D . 

.72 

.44 

.65 

.88 

.67 

E 

.60 

.63 

.20 

.44 

.47 

F 

.31 

.18 

.23 

-.14 

.21 

G 

.44 

.52 

.46 

.92 

.60 

H 

.62 

.31 

.45 

.51 

.47 

I 

.65 

.71 

.73 

.91 

.75 

j 

.63 

.42 

.52 

.71 

.57 

Average 

.54 

.47 

.47 

.60 

.53 


day his letter happened to arrive or on what the personnel 
man had eaten for lunch. 

The results may also be considered from the standpoint of the 
agreement of the individual judges with the consensus of all 
the judges. Some apparently agree more closely with the con- 
sensus than do others, but it proves rather difficult to locate an 
expert, i.e., one whose individual opinion is tantamount to the 
combined opinion of all. The results of this study, then, are dis- 
couraging from the standpoint of the consistency of the judges’ 
estimates based on letters of application. 

It is probable that the unsatisfactory character of the results 
is partly due to the halo effect mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter. As a matter of fact, in the present study it was found that 
there was a high intercorrelation between the traits. The cor- 
relations of intelligence with tact and reliability and of tact with 
reliability are over .90, and all the other correlations are over 
.80. Evidently the ratings were largely a matter of general im- 
pression. 

The Validity of Estimates. One experiment on the validity of 
estimates based on letters of application may be described [26]. 

^^From H, L. Hollingwortfi, Judging Human Character, by permission 
of D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
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Twenty-five seniors in a school for religious workers wrote per- 
sonal letters of application for positions of the type for which 
they were preparing. These letters were submitted to 12 mem- 
bers of the faculty at the Union Theological Seminary who 
ranked them according to the degree to which the individuars 
letter indicated ^'general fitness for the position.” To obtain a 
criterion by which to evaluate these estimates, 5 of the students’ 
teachers ranked them for general ability, intelligence, and tact. 
They were similarly rated by one another — each student ranking 
the other 24 members of the group in these traits. It is inter- 
esting to note that the teachers’ and the student associates’ rat- 
ings correspond closely for general ability with a correlation of 
.90, and for intelligence with a correlation of .83, The correla- 
tion for tact is .59. 

The real problem, however, is the extent to which The esti- 
mates made from the letters of application agree with those 
made by teachers or associates who were acquainted with the 
individuals. These correlations are given in Table 56. For in- 
stance, the correlation between general fitness for this type of 


Table 56. Correlation Between Estimates of General Fitness for a 
Position Based on Letters of Application and Estimates of 
Traits by Acquaintances^® 



Teachers 

Associates 

1 

Teachers and 
Associates 

General ability. . . ........ 

.56 

.46 

.50 

Intelligence 

.58 

.44 

.44 

Tact 

.20 

.18 

.22 



work in the opinion of those evaluating the letters and general 
ability as estimated by the teachers who were in contact with 
these applicants is .56, whereas the correlation between this 
estimate from the letters and the judgment of student associates 
as to general ability is .46. When the judgments of teachers and 
associates for each individual are combined into a single judg- 
ment of general ability, these figures correlate with the estimates 


After Pofienbprger and Vartaniaii. 
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from tlie letters to the extent of .50. Similar correlations are 
given for the other traits. 

It is to be noted that there is a fair correlation between esti- 
mates of general fitness based on the letters and estimates by 
acquaintances as to general ability and as to intelligence. These 
correlations, however, are lower than those obtained in many 
projects using tests for vocational prediction. The estimates of 
tact are apparently of no value as far as correlation with the 
criterion is concerned. 

It is interesting to compare the results obtained by pooling 
the estimates of all the judges with those obtained by the in- 
dividual judges. If the results for each of the 12 judges are cor- 
related separately with the criterion, the three traits being com- 
bined into a single figure for a given judge, the average of these 
correlations is .37. If, on the other hand, the estimates for all 
the judges are combined in a single figure for each candidate 
and these pooled estimates are correlated with the criterion, 
the coefficient is .46. This is the same tendency that has been 
found in other connections, namely, that better results are ob- 
tained by combining the estimates of a number of judges than 
by using the estimates of any particular judge. The correlation 
between the criterion and average estimates is usually larger 
than the average of the correlations between the criterion and 
individual estimates. This suggests the possibility, if members of 
a staff are evaluating application letters, of adopting a technique 
whereby they independently rate the letters and tiben combin- 
ing these ratings into a single figure for each letter. 

Graphology. A word should be said regarding graphology in 
the present connection, because some employers may have the 
idea that they can infer various character traits from the hand- 
writing in the application letter. Most of the generalizations in 
this field are based on analogy. It is assumed that writing con- 
tinuously from letter to letter denotes coherent thought, while 
breaks between the letters indicates that the person is addicted 
to flashes of inspiration; that heavy writing denotes strengh of 
will and persistence; that large bold writing denotes a person 
with imagination and ambition. These conclusions are not based 
on empirical evidence. Even such reasoning as that neatness in 
writing connotes general neatness is unwarranted. Habits are 
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specific rather than general. Ambition to win in golf does not 
necessarily denote desire to do one’s best in the factory. En- 
thusiasm for social contact at a dance differs from desire to meet 
people from behind a cashier’s window. Neatness in handwriting 
or in personal appearance is not a universal index of neatness in 
clerical work. 

When the alleged assumptions of graphology are evaluated 
statistically the results are similar to those found by similar 
statistical studies of the claims of physiognomy. (Cf. Chapter 
II, ) One such study included the following claims of graphology: 
Ambition is associated with upward-sloping lines, bashfulness 
with fineness of lines and narrowness of M’s and N’s; force- 
fulness is associated with heavy lines and heavy bars on the T’s, 
perseverance with long bars on the T’s, and reserve with closed 
A’s and O’s [9]. Seventy students in a medical fraternity rated 
one another on these traits. Each one copied a piece of prose on 
the same kind of paper with the same pen and these handwriting 
specimens were measured in detail, sometimes with the aid of a 
microscope. The correlations between handwriting data and the 
estimates made by acquaintances ranged from .38 to —.20, and 
two-thirds of them were negative. In another study, judges esti- 
mated the intelligence of a large number of students on the basis 
of samples of their handwriting in a uniform piece of dictation. 
The estimates were compared with results in an intelligence test. 
The correlations for the different judges ranged from .16 to —.16, 
indicating utter inability to judge intelligence from handwrit- 
ing [21]. 

There are suggestions that sex can be judged correctly from 
handwriting a little more frequently than chance expectation. 
A review of a number of such studies [38] indicates that when 
miscellaneous samples of handwriting are judged as to the writer’s 
sex the judgment is correct in a little over 60 per cent of the 
cases. However, the personnel man does not need a technique 
for judging the sex of the writer of an application letter. 

Estimates of Oneself. Inasmuch as the writer of a letter of 
application often gives some evaluation of his own traits or 
capacities, it is in point to consider how well one can evaluate 
himself. Studies in which persons have rated themselves in 
various traits and their ratings have been compared with the 
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ratings of' intimate acquaintances reveal the tendencies [7, 49 ]. 
In one instance 25 people ranked one anotlier, themselves in- 
cluded, in a list of traits. For a given trait the average rank as- 
signed an individual by his associates was taken as his actual 
possession of the trait. It was then possible to note how tlie 
rank he assigned himself deviated from this '%ue” rank. These 
results are shown in the first column of Table 57, which gives 
the average of such figures for all the subjects. For purposes 


Table 57. Estimates of Oneself Compared with Estimates by One’s 

Associates’-^ 



Average Dis- 
placement of 
Self-estimates 
from Estimates 
of Associates 

Average 
Deviations of 
Estimates of 
Associates 

Average 
Overestimation 
of Self 

Neatness. 

5.8 

4.5 

+1.8 

Intelligence 

6.0 

3.7 

-f3.0 

Humor 

7.3 

4.5 

H-5.2 

Conceit 

5.7 

4.1 

-1.7 

Beauty 

6.0 

3.8 

+0.2 

Vulgarity. 

6.1 

3.5 

-4.2 

Snobbishness 

5.1 

4.8 

-2.0 

Refinement ........ 

7.2 

5.9 

+6 . 3 

Sociability 

5.4 

4.7 

+2.2 

Average 

6.1 

4.4 



of comparison there was also computed the average agreement 
among the judges in estimating each trait. These figures appear 
in the second column. In tliis case a purely chance arrangement 
would give an average deviation of a little over six steps. The 
self-estimates in general deviate to almost this extent, while 
the estimates by acquaintances are appreciably better. The re- 
sults for another group of individuals who perfoimed a similar 
experiment are given in the last column of the table. It shows 
die tendency to overestimate (+) or underestimate (“”) one’s 
traits relative to the average estimate of acquaintances. The tend- 

From H. L. Hollingworth, Judging Human Character, by permission of 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
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ency seems to be to overestimate oneself in the more desirable 
traits and to underestimate oneself — i.e., give oneself a higher 
rating than one deserves — ^in the undesirable traits. Consequently, 
statements regarding an applicant s mental traits in his own letter, 
even though sincere, are of dubious value. 

RECOMMENDATIOISrS 

Difficulties. Recommendations are required in many employ- 
ment situations. When a prospective employer does not know 
the applicant personally, it seems perfectly logical to make in- 
quiry of someone who does. If the former employer to whom 
inquiry is made is serious and fair and his ability to judge traits 
reliable, his recommendation should be of some actual value, 
but there are difficulties with the procedure on these very points. 
The first of these, about which unfortunately it is impossible 
to obtain scientific evidence, is the bias or carelessness of the 
writer of the recommendation. The recommendation is often 
"sealed with a shrug and opened with a smile.’’ The recommender 
may be led to overstate the case through his desire to facilitate 
the exit of a present employee. On the other hand, he may 
wish to keep the employee and to this end may understate the 
case. In still other instances the recommender may have no par- 
ticular bias but may make inadequate statements of a perfunc- 
tory character. Many recommendations are of this sort. The 
recommender feels some doubt as to the value of the whole 
procedure and as to his ability to evaluate the candidate and he 
uses certain set or conventional terms on all such occasions. In 
such instances the apparently detrimental content of the recom- 
mendation reflects not the applicant’s lack of ability, but rather 
the recommender’s apathy regarding the applicant’s destiny. 

Suppose, however, that the writer of the recommendation is 
unbiased and tries to do his best in evaluating the applicant; 
other possible sources of error should be considered before at- 
taching much significance to his statements. Something depends 
on the aspects in which he is called upon to evaluate the ap- 
plicant. The preceding chapter showed the necessity of carefully 
working out the details of a rating procedure and of training 
the raters if any great value is to be achieved in considering 
character traits. This has obvious implications regarding the 
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value of estimates made by untrained persons in writing a 
recommendation. Some aspects, however, may not be as bad as 
others. It has been pointed out that the more objective traits are 
rated somewhat more reliably than the subjective. In evaluating 
a recommendation, perhaps greater significance should thus be 
attached to statements regarding objective traits. 

Another thing that should be considered is the relation be- 
tween the one making the recommendation and the applicant, 
with special reference to the conditions under which the foniier 
has generally observed the latter. If the applicant has been a 
pupil or parishioner of the recommender, the conditions of 
observation will be quite different from what they would have 
been if he were an employee. 

The conditions under which a trait is judged makes some dif- 
ference in the reliability of its estimation, as the following study 
shows [7]. A group of teachers rated one another in seven 
different traits; a group of students rated one another in the same 
traits; and finally a group of students judged their teachers in 
these traits. In each instance the reliability of each trait was 
determined by computing the agreement of the judges with each 
other. The results appear in Table 58. The actual deviations are 
not shown, but merely the relative order of reliability for the 
traits. For example, with teachers judging teachers efficiency is 
rated with the most reliability, while with students judging 
students the most reliable estimates are for independence. There 
is obviously a fair correspondence between the relative reliabil- 
ity of the traits when teachers judge teachers and when students 
judge students. The results are quite different when the students 
judge the teachers. Some of these reversals are understandable. 
Estimates of kindliness and cheerfulness, for instance, are most 
reliable for tlie students judging the teachers and much less 
reliable for the teachers judging one another. Kindliness is a 
trait that the students would collectively have a chance to observe 
in the classroom, and the same thing would be true of cheerful- 
ness. Under these circumstances the students would therefore 
make rather uniform judgments of these traits inasmuch as they 
would observe them operating under the same conditions. The 
teachers judging one another, however, do not make their judg- 
ments under uniform conditions, and one of them will see a man 
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Table 58. Order of Reliability of Estimates of Traits^® 



Teachers 

Judging 

Teachers 

Students 

Judging 

Students 

Students 

Judging 

1 Teachers 

Efficiency. 

1 

2 

5 

Energy. 

2 

4 

3 

Leadership 

3 

3 

7 

Independence 

4 

1 

6 

Gooperativeness 

5 

6 

4 

Cheerfulness 

7 

5 

2 

Kindliness. 

6 

7 

1 


in a situation where his kindness will manifest itself and another 
in a situation where there is no such opportunity. On the other 
hand, leadership is rather poorly judged by the students. It ap- 
parently does not manifest itself in the classroom situation. 
Fellow teachers, however, have rather common criteria in the 
social environment by which to estimate the leadership of the 
teacher in question and do so more effectively than students. 
The point then is that estimates of traits depend for their value 
to quite an extent upon the relation between the judge and the 
judged. It would seem offhand that the recommendation of a 
former employer who had observed the individual in the actual 
industrial situation would be more valuable than that of a person 
whose observation had been confined to other situations. 

Kinds of Recommendations. There are three general kinds of 
recommendations. The first is the testimonial which the appli- 
cant solicits and takes with him when leaving an employer. This 
type of recommendation is usually a brief statement of satisfac- 
tory service. It cannot go into much detail or give anything of 
a confidential character because the applicant sees the letter 
himself. It could not say: '"To whom it may concern: The bearer, 
Mr. John Doe, is a crook,’" even though the statement is war- 
ranted. A second type of recommendation consists of a letter 
written directly to the prospective employer at the applicants 
request. This is better than the first type because it involves 

From H. L, Hollingwortli, Judging Human Character^ by permission of 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
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confidential material; the previous employer can write without 
restraint and, if he wishes, can give an unbiased account of the 
individuaFs qualifications. The tliird type of recommendation 
consists of a letter in response to an inquiry from a prospective 
employer to a previous employer. This has the great advantage 
of calling for, and probably obtaining, the specific information 
that is wanted. Whereas in the other cases the prospective em- 
ployer may receive a lot of high-sounding irrelevant material, 
in this case he obtains information primarily on the points which 
he considers significant in his particular situation. 

The last of these types of recommendation is the only one that 
is worth serious scientific consideration. The conventional 
method is to write a simple personal letter of inquiry, but there 
is the possibility of some refinements in this method. It is feasible, 
for instance, to construct the inquiry in such a way as to save 
time for the one answering it as well as for the one who will sub- 
sequently evaluate it. While specific questions that require sen- 
tences for an answer may be asked, the same information can be 
obtained by having the reader indicate his answers by a few 
check marks or at the most by a few words. The following blank 
is typical: 

Dear Sir: 

Mr has applied to us for a position as 

and has named you as a former employer. It will help us 

if, in entire confidence, you will give us the information requested 
below. We shall be glad to reciprocate at any time. 

1. In your opinion is he honest and responsible? Yes. . . . No. ... 

2. Is he temperate with tobacco and alcohol? Yes .... No ... . 

3. Does he possess skill in the work named above? 


High skill. Generally qualified. ...... Doubtful 

No skin....... 

4. He states that he was in your employ as 

from to Does this correspond to your 


record? Yes .... No .... 

5. He states that he left because 

Is this an adequate statement? Yes. . . . No. . . . 

6. He states that he received in salary or commission 

per Is this correct? Yes. . . . No. . . . 

7. Would you reemploy him? Yes. ... No. . . . 
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8. If not, wiE you please give reasons 

9. If you liave further information that will assist us in helping hirr^ 

make the most of his opportunity, kindly indicate it 

10. If you have further information that can better be given in per- 
sonal communication with our representative, check here. ...... 

For obtaining information dealing more specifically with vari- 
ous traits a scheme somewhat similar to a rating scale has some- 
times been used. After an introductory statement like the 
preceding, the reader is requested to check or ring the word in 
each line that most nearly describes the applicant. 


Physical 

appearance 

Commanding Pleasing Average Unattractive 

Insignificant 

Clothes 

Stylish Well dressed Ordinary Untidy 

Shabby 

Manners 

Obtrusive Friendly Well mannered 

Bashful 

Retiring 

Ambition 

Keenly ambitious Moderately ambitious 

Easily satisfied Indifferent Lacking 


Application 

Exceptionally industrious Industrious 

work assigned Shiftless Lazy 

Performs 

Persistence 

Very persistent Determined Ordinary 

discouraged A quitter 

Easily 

Popularity 

Very popular Good mixer Average 

Unpopular 

Exclusive 

Parents 

Wealthy Well off Moderate circumstances 

Working people Poor 


The above items are, of course, merely suggestive and would 
necessarily vary with different occupations. However, recasting 
the recommendation blank into this form enables the prospective 
employer to obtain the desired information with a minimum 
outlay of time on the part of the one filling out the blank and the 
one evaluating it. If an individual is repeatedly solicited for 
recommendations which he must answer at length, he naturally 
drops into perfunctory habits. If, however, the request is pre- 
sented in such a fashion that he can check the answers in a very 
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few minutes, he will react to it much more favorably and be 
more apt to exercise his best judgment. 

A recommendation blank used in the selection of graduate 
assistants in a large psychology department may be described. It 
supplements the personnel blank described above (p. 434) . It is 
not in graphic rating scale form but it requires a short statement 
about the individual on a number of points. The kind of informa- 
tion desired is indicated by a few questions. Some of these items 
follow. 

Research Fromise, (The person’s application blank furnishes a list of 
researches and publications.) What is your evaluation of his past and 
present researches and publications and his futm'e research promise? 
What will be his research status ten years hence? Will he be likely to 
hibernate? What evidence has he given of originality, and grasp of 
scientific method? 

Special Abilities (useful for this position): e.g., imusual statistical or 
mathematical ability, related sciences (neurology, anatomy, genetics, 
chemistry, physics, etc. ) , shopwork, engineering, laboratory or clinical 
experience, teaching, travel, drafting, typing, stenography, photog- 
raphy, artistic ability, calculating-machine operating, mimeographing, 
grading papers, scientific background, etc., according to the position 
applied for. 

Attitude, Purpose, Ambition, Study Program, Does applicant have a 
Purpose and a Program? Is his present interest in the major depart- 
ment, mentioned above, probably a permanent one; or would it be 
adversely affected by failure to receive appointment? Has he given up 
any career for which he was obviously unfitted, or which was incom- 
patible with his present plans and ambitions? How long has he had his 
present ambition? 

Teaching Experience and Ability. (If no experience, what is your esti- 
mate of the applicant’s promise as a teacher?) If employed as a teacher, 
has he been offered, or will he be offered, reappointment? If your 
funds permitted would you be willing to employ or to reemploy him 
as a teacher? 

Social Capacity. Has applicant the ability to direct others and to gain 
the cooperation of students and associates without antagonizing them; 
to ''sell himself” to a prospective employer; to make a favorable im- 
pression before a class? Is he physically attractive; optimistic; funda- 
mentally interested in people; competent in the social amenities? 

Other items on the blank are scholarship, intelligence, organizing 
ability, mechanical ability, special disabilities, weaknesses that need 
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improvement. After each item there is a blank space of about an 
inch in which the recommender writes his statement. 

The Interview 

Employees are seldom hired without a personal interview by 
some member of the staflE. In the first place, there is a rather 
general feeling that it is desirable to see the applicant and talk 
to him with a view to sizing up certain traits tliat might not be 
revealed by any otlier procedure. In the second place, the inter- 
view may give the applicant information about the nature of 
the proposed work and about the company so that his subsequent 
experience will not mn counter to his initial impressions. In the 
third place, the interview affords an opportunity to make a friend 
for the company so that the applicant will desire to work for it. 

The first of these functions is the one that has received the 
greatest stress and experimental study. If the information as to 
the applicant's mental or other qualifications revealed by the 
the interview is valid, this constitutes, of course, a convenient 
and expeditious method of hiring. Many executives, however, 
have a probably unfounded confidence in their ability to predict 
occupational success by this method. At any rate, the interview is 
such a common practice that it is desirable to investigate its 
worth scientifically, particularly from the standpoint of the value 
of judgments regarding the applicant’s qualifications. Interviews 
vary widely in character. In some cases a rather perfunctory set 
of questions is asked with a view merely to keeping the applicant 
engaged so that he can be watched. In other cases the ques- 
tioning is more flexible and exhaustive, with a view to obtaining 
as much information as possible about the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions. 

Factors Making for UnreBability. The customary interview pro- 
cedure is not all that can be desired, for there are a number of 
psychological factors that tend to produce unreliability. In the 
first place, the interviewer is prone to use personal generaliza- 
tions about such things as physiognomy. (Cf. Chapter II.) If, 
for instance, one has had an unpleasant experience with some 
person who has a long nose or red hair, he is likely to impute 
the same unpleasant characteristics to an applicant with these 
physiognomic aspects. Many people have some almost uncon- 
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scions generalizations of tibis sort which doubtless considerably 
influence their judgment of people whom they observe. Allusion 
was made earlier to the school principal who selected boys 
largely on the basis of the way they walked down .die aisle 
toward his desk. 

To be sure, such generalizations may occasionally be sound 
and based on psychological principles, but the difficulty is that 
it is impossible to ascertain whether or not they are sound unless 
recourse is had to statistical methods. And even though they 
are sound, one interviewer may be using one method and another 
interviewer a quite different one. This would account for dis- 
crepancies between interviewers, and for the fact that occa- 
sionally an interviewer shows unusual facility at his task although 
he may not know exactly how he does it. In fact, some of the 
commercial character analysts who purported to be using physi- 
ognomy and were doing a good job of it evidently were actually 
using their own background of experience without realizing 
exactly what they were doing, for when someone else attempted 
to use the alleged physiognomic system it did not work. At any 
rate, it is well for the interviewer to note whether he is using any 
generalizations that are based largely on his personal experience 
and have no scientific validity, unless he knows that they have 
some statistical foundation. 

A second factor making for unreliability of the interview is the 
frequent assumption that habits are general rather than specific. 
It is assumed that a habit formed in one field with reference to 
one kind of situation will operate in other fields — ^for example, 
that an applicant who is neat in dress will likewise be neat in 
work, or that one who talks rapidly and seems very much alive 
will be a rapid worker, or that one with awkward physical pos- 
ture will be inaccurate and clumsy in manual work. As a matter 
of fact, habits are not usually generalized to this extent; they are 
more frequently specific in character, and are correlated with 
specific pathways in the nervous system. The habit, for instance, 
of looking in a mirror and adjusting the necktie deals specifically 
with the motions involved in adjusting the tie and not with the 
motions involved in making a micrometer adjustment on machine 
tools. The neural pathways in the two instances are quite differ- 
ent. Again, the neural pathways that lead to the speech muscles 
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of a rapid talker do BOt lead to his hands and give a presiimp- 
tion that he will be rapid in manual work. Similarly, a person 
who is clumsy in the control of his larger muscles, feet, and arms 
may not be equally clumsy in the fine coordinations of his fingers 
in doing delicate machine work. It is easy to conceive special 
cases in which, even if the habit were somewhat generalized, 
other factors would enter to break it down. An applicant for an 
executive position might present himself with grimy hands. This 
might reflect not personal untidiness, but rather the fact that 
while waiting for a position in his own line he took a mechanical 
job as the next best thing. The particular traits leading him to 
make such a shift might really be the kind that would make him 
better qualified for the executive position. In other instances a 
person might be somewhat unkempt because of such tremendous 
interest in an invention or a piece of research that he was con- 
ducting that he temporarily neglected his appearance. 

A third factor that contributes to the unreliability of tlie inter- 
view is the 'nervousness’" of the applicant. It is quite possible 
that many an applicant, in the excitement of the situation, par- 
ticularly if it is very important for him, will be in an abnormal 
mental condition. An individual who is usually fairly calm may 
under these circumstances show what seems like distinct nervous 
instability. In giving tests it will be recalled that a "shock- 
absorber” test often precedes the tests proper to alleviate this 
initial emotional disturbance. A skillful interviewer will probably 
be able in the course of the conversation to determine whether 
or not the applicant is in such a state; if so, he should be able to 
remedy the condition. There are times, of course, when nerv- 
ousness during an interview reflects a fundamental character- 
istic of the applicant’s personality and not a temporary condi- 
tion. A good interviewer should be able to detect the fact 

Demonstration of Unreliability. While the foregoing factors 
presumably make for unreliability of the interview, it is further 
possible to study the matter statistically just as reliability has 
been studied in other connections. Fifty-seven applicants for 
sales positions were interviewed individually by 12 sales man- 
agers [7, 65 ] . These managers were allowed to conduct the inter- 
views in whatever fashion they wished, but at the conclusion 
they were required to rate the individual as to "suitability for 
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tie position in question.” These ratings were then cast into such 
form that each applicant could be assigned a rank from 1 to 57 
for each judge. The results for a typical group of applicants are 

Table 59. Ranks Assigned Applicants by Sales Managers Who 
Interviewed Them^® 


Sales Managers 


n.ppuca.in; 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

xir 

Range 

A 

33 

46 

6 

56 

26 

1 32 

12 

38 

23 

22 

22 

9 

6-56 

B 

36 

SO 

43 

17 

51 

47 

38 

20 

; 38 

55 

39 

9 

9-55 

C 

53 

10 

6 

21 

; 16 

9 

20 

2 

57 

28 

1 

26 

1-57 

D : 

44 

25 

13 

48 

7 

8 

43 

11 

17 

12 

20 

9 

7-48 

E 

54 

41 

33 

19 

28 

48 

8 

10 

56 

8 

19 

26 

8-56 

P 

18 ! 

13 

13 

8 

11 ! 

15 

15 i 

21 

32 

18 

25 1 

9 

8-32 

G 

33 

2 

13 

16 

28 

46 

46 

32 

55 

4 

16 

9 

2-55 

H 

13 

40 

6 

24 

51 

49 

49 

52 

54 

29 

21 

53 

6-54 

I 

2 

36 

6 

23 

11 

7 

7 

17 

6 

5 

6 

9 

2-36 

J 

43 

11 

13 

11 

37 

40 

40 

46 

25 

15 

29 

1 

1-46 


given in Table 59. The last column gives the range, i.e., the 
highest and the lowest ranks assigned each subject. It will be 
seen that there is a marked disagreement among the interviewers. 
Applicant C, for instance, is placed first by one interviewer and 
fifty-seventh by another. The ratings of several other applicants 
show discrepancies of about this magnitude. It is to be remem- 
bered that these interviewers were sales managers with consid- 
erable experience in making such judgments; hence the extent of 
their disagreement in rating the same applicants is rather dis- 
quieting. 

In another instance 6 sales managers interviewed 36 applicants 
for sales positions [28]. The results may be summarized in a 
word. In the case of 28 of the 36 applicants the managers dis- 
agreed as to whether the individual should be in the upper or the 
lower half of the group. 

Another similar study was made in employing truck salesmen 
[SO]. A want ad was inserted in the paper and on the basis of 
the letters received 12 applicants were selected. They were 
interviewed individually by 6 sales managers and also by a psy- 
chologist as to fitness for the position. There was fair agreement 

From H. L. Hollingworth, Judging Human Character^ by permission of 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
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among the interviewers as to the two best and the two worst 
candidates. In the other cases, however, the agreement was small 
indeed. The average deviation of the judges was a trifle over 
three places, and inasmuch as there were only 12 possible places 
this deviation was serious. After the estimates were pooled to 
secure a consensus, the reliability of any individual judge could 
be estimated by correlating his rating with the consensus. The 
correlations for the 7 judges were as follows: .12, .38, .01, .72, .58, 
.47, and .71. The last figure is the correlation for the psychologist; 
he did practically as well as any of the experienced sales man- 
agers. Two of these correlations, i.e., two interviewers, are fairly 
satisfactory, but we cannot be sure a priori that a given inter- 
viewer will be of this type. The results suggest the possibility of 
selecting interviewers on the basis of a tryout of this sort, with 
a computation of reliability looking toward building up a staff 
of interviewers who are really skilled. It is probable that the 
better interviewers are better because they employ more effective 
techniques, so the training of any interviewer — particularly an 
inferior one — in these specific techniques should bring about 
some improvement. Some such techniques will be discussed. 

Improvement in Technique. One improvement is to limit the 
scope of the interview and to disregard aspects on which informa- 
tion can be secured in better ways. It would be foolish, for 
example, for the interviewer to estimate the applicant's intelli- 
gence when it could perfectly well be measured by a standard 
test. Anything that can be determined from tests, or from ratings 
by previous employers, or from valid objective items in the appli- 
cation blank should be obtained in that way; the interview should 
be limited mainly to data that can be obtained in no other way. 
Furthermore, it should be limited primarily to evaluating traits 
that can actually manifest themselves during the interview. 
These might include appearance, manner, likableness, emotional 
fitness for the job, disagreeable mannerisms. They would not 
include dependability, persistence, speed of reaction, or memory. 

A second improvement in the procedure is to have a consider- 
able number of interviewers. We have seen in other connections 
that if judgments are to be made, a better result can usually be 
obtained by pooling the estimates of several judges than is pos- 
sible with an individual judge. If the applicant is interviewed by 







/ 
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several members of the staff and their judgments are pooled, 
there should theoretically be an increase in the value of the 
procedure. 

Another desirable feature of the interview is the establishment 
of rapport at the outset. Just as in mental test procedure it is 
desirable to get the individual into the proper attitude so that he 
will cooperate and do his best, it is likewise necessary in the 
interview to get him into a proper attitude. This requires tact and 
skill on the part of the interviewer. The general attitude of the 
interviewer contributes in this respect. One who is in general 
sympathetic with the applicant and who can see the situation 
from the latter s point of view naturally will get closer to him in 
the course of the interview. In fact, some personnel departments 
consider this matter of the interviewer’s having the applicant’s 
point of view so important that they periodically send their 
employment men out job-hunting incognito. If they happen to 
secure a job, of course they do not report for it. But they make 
first-hand observations of the way employment situations are 
handled by other organizations and they see things from the 
standpoint of the applicant himself. After a week of it they have 
an intensive conference at which they all report their experi- 
ences. After having the door slammed in his face or standing 
around in an inliospitable waiting room or talking to a supercili- 
ous receptionist through a hole in a glass window, a man comes 
back to his own employment department keenly aware of the 
applicant’s point of view. This facilitates the initial rapport and 
also the subsequent conduct of the interview. 

Mention should be made of an interesting set of rules for the 
orientation of interviewers developed in the Western Electric 
Company [27, 272 ff.]. They will not be described in this con- 
nection because they apply fully as much to interviews con- 
ducted for improvement of industrial relations as to employment 
interviews. However, they stress such points as getting back of 
the manifest content of the interview and being alert for things 
the individual will not discuss without some encouragement. 

A fourth feature is the use of crucial questions the value of 
which is known. The earlier consideration of items of personal 
history with reference to their validity will sometimes bring out 
items on which further information is desirable although they 
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are not a matter of record and this information must be secured 
from the interview. Job analysis may indicate the type of infor- 
mation that is most valuable in a specific case. Knowing what is 
needed, the interviewer can then seek the definite information 
that will be relevant Care should be taken, however, that the 
questioning is not too cursory, but sufiiciently flexible so that the 
applicant will reveal his own characteristics. 

A final suggestion for improving the interview technique con- 
sists of having in mind during the interview certain specific 
traits which are to be observed. If, for instance, the interviewer is 
watching for such things as appearance, manner, energy, coop- 
erativeness, and confidence, he should continually have these 
traits in mind during the conversation. 

Occasionally the entire interview may be devoted largely to 
securing impressions regarding a particular trait. A case in point 
is the procedure for interviewing prospective prohibition officers 
with a view to determining their judgment and resourcefulness 
[22], The interviewer presented to the applicant verbally a prob- 
lem like the following: "Suppose I give you some information, 
and you are to question me in order to get clues. I am leaving 
the city tomorrow and suggest that you watch Mr. X in my 
neighborhood because I suspect that he and his brother-in-law 
have been violating the prohibition law. Now you proceed to 
question me to get further clues about the matter."^ Thereupon 
the applicant starts to question the interviewer. The latter has 
standardized items of information to release if the proper ques- 
tion is asked; otherwise, he does not release them. For example, 
if the applicant asks whether Mr. X has a car the standard an- 
swer is that he has an old Cadillac. If he asks where this tip was 
heard, the standard answer is that it was heard in a cigar store. 
If he asks where he thinks the liquor is obtained, the standard 
answer is Baltimore. The number of standard items of informa- 
tion that are brought out in this way gives a rough indication of 
the resourcefulness of the applicant. 

Carrying out suggestions like the foregoing for improving 
interview techniques calls for some kind of an initial plan. This 
point is stressed by Smith [29, 271 ], He suggests, for example, 
that initial plans may be made as to just what information the 
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interviewer wants to obtain, what information he wants to give 
the applicant, and what impressions he wishes to create. 

Forms for Interviewers. The conduct of the interview along the 
lines just discussed may be facilitated by some type of printed 
form. Rather than let the interviewer proceed according to his 
own devices and vary the procedure from one interview to an- 
other, it is well for him to have before him certain set topics and 
items which he is supposed to investigate. Numerous such forms 
have been devised and are being used in various organizations; 
a few of them will be cited. Some suggest certain major topics, 
with subtopics or questions. In die following example, most of 
the questions are answered by either ‘ yes’' or “no," or by a check 
against one of three degrees of the characteristic such as good, 
average, or poor [18]. 

1. Work History. Questions under this include: Has he made prog- 
ress in his work either with one company or from job to job? Has his 
past experience been helpful in the job? Does he appear to have liked 
his work? 

2. Aims in Life. How much does he want the job? What features 
of the work appeal to him? How ambitious is he? 

8. Social Adjustment. What is his attitude toward people in general? 
Has he ever demonstrated any leadership qualities? Is his social life 
adapted to proper work and study habits? 

4. Family and Domestic Situation. Did his family influence him to 
form habits of industry? Did he work summers and after school hours? 
Is his wife working? What is the minimum income necessary to sup- 
port him and dependents? 

5. Analysis of the Mans Motivation. This item lists favorable and 
unfavorable motives that may have been involved, such as need to 
support dependents, looking for something easy, wants to try the job 
and see if he likes it, no need to earn money. 

6. Ratings on General Characteristics. These may include appear- 
ance, voice, fluency, correctness of speech, and a considerable num- 
ber of personality traits to be checked, such as aggressiveness, friend- 
liness, forcefulness. 

Some interview forms state the direct questions which the 
interviewer is supposed to ask [8]. For instance, work history 
includes the following: How did your previous employer treat 
you? What experiences of value did you get from each job? Can 
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you give any examples of success in your experience particularly 
in handling people? Other topics on which questions are formu- 
lated in this fashion are family history, social history, personal 
history. 

A fairly recent interview form may be given completely [23]. 
It was developed for selecting salesmen for a company that sells 
soap and alkalizer to laundries, metal cleaners to the metal in- 
dustries, textile cleaners to textile plants, and certain other heavy 
chemicals. 

Applicant Interview Form^*^ 

Name of Applicant Date 

Address Interviewed by 

Family Background 

Are parents still living? Father’s occupation? Mother’s occupation? 
Father’s educational background? Mother’s? What sort of person was 
father? Does applicant depend upon him? 

Are there brothers and sisters? Younger or older? Occupations of 
brothers and sisters? How successful is each? Was there competitive 
stimulus within the family and are there any signs of extreme de- 
pendence? 

Regular chores around the house as a boy? Taught work habits and 
work attitudes? How get spending money? When start savings ac- 
count? Learn value of the dollar in home? In general, was family 
background such that it is an asset or liability to applicant? 

Educational History 

Which subjects liked best? Which disliked most? In general, prefer- 
ence for science and math or English and social studies? Interested in 
practical or theoretical or artistic things? 

Extracurricular activities. Sports, Dramatics, Fraternity, Social. Offices 
held. Work while in high school? In general, an average student, 
below or above average? 

Major and Minor in College. (Same questions as above.) 

Taken any special courses since leaving school? Speech. Selling. Busi- 
After Otis. 
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ness subjects. Wliat did applicant get out of them? Any courses in 
mind applicant would like to take? 

Present Domestic and Economic Situation 
Married? Children? Any other dependents? Age, sex, schooling of 
children? Wife working? Any entliusiasm in talking about family? 

What is wife’s attitude toward (changing job) proposition? What is 
wife’s attitude about being away from home? Will wife move to new 
territory willingly? Are wife’s ideas important? Dependent on her? 

Own home or rent? Mortgage? Current bills at stores? (Credit?) Any 
other indebtedness? Life insurance? Loans against it? Savings account 
now? Any reserve? Any other sources of income? Will living standard 
need to be adjusted? 

What are principal hobbies or interests? Is life centered around the 
trivial such as sports, good times — or around getting ahead, building 
a future? Belong to many clubs? (Not too many scattered interests 
better. ) 

Does applicant appear emotionally upset for any reason? Health? 
Applicant has a home, family, income, etc., what else does he want? 
What working toward? 

Work History 

Begin with first full-time job and work up to present application. Any 
jobs related to detergent selling? Any laundry? Any metal? Heavy 
Chemicals? Maintenance? Textile? Food and Beverage? 

What type customer called on? Any distributor contacts? Work with 
distributor salesmen? Demonstration? Service? Any training experi- 
ence?. ■ 

How many jobs? How long on each job? Reasons for leaving each job 
(Friction, Dismissals, Good Judgment)? What job liked best? (Inter- 
est and enthusiasm about jobs?) Any strong loyalty or attachment to 
any employer? Has work experience been of value in job applied for? 
Approximate earnings on each job? (Past peak?) 

Is he ambitious? Wide shifts in type of work? Can applicant handle 
technical aspects of job wi^-hout training? How much training nec- 
essary? 
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Intensive Study of One or Two Recent Jobs 
Just what type of product was or is he handling? Does applicant know 
his company and his line thoroughly? 

Describe a typical day's work. Just what did he do? How did he find 
his prospects? How did he make new contacts? What type sales ap- 
proach did he use? ('Canned" talk, plan each approach, or trust to 
luck?) About how many calls a day? How long a day? Work regular 
hours— early and late? 

How heavy were expenses? Keep any personal record system? (Sys- 
tematic?) Has applicant testimonials or records of sales or earnings? 
Was story told enthusiastically? Did he stress money earned or sales 
made, rather than number of friends or quahty of products? 

Reaction to Proposition 

Does applicant have any questions to ask about our proposition? 
(Note type of question.) What is general reaction to our proposition? 
What appeals particularly about it? (Making money. Quality product. 
Company reputation. Advancement opportunities. Future security.) 

What is likely to be chief difficulty or handicap? (Is thinking hard- 
headed, planful, sound, wishful, emotional, over enthusiastic, con- 
fused?) 

Note Also 

Physical appearance. Vitality and energy. Businesslike interview. WeE- 
organized and clear speech. Any obnoxious manners? (Egotism, inde- 
cision, self-critical, apologetic?) 

What is applicants attitude toward work, associates and superiors? 
Do hobbies and recreational activities, religious and political beliefs, 
closest friendship and social contacts indicate rounded, well-balanced 

:'life?-'"^' 

Will applicant be able to deal with customers? Can he handle dis- 
tributor contacts? What wiU his effect be on distributor salesmen? 

Rating Scale for Interviewer. The efforts to focus the attention 
of tire interviewer upon certain characteristics which he is to 
observe may be facilitated by an actual rating scale. This has 
the additional advantage of reducing his judgments .to quantita- 
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tive terms. This procedure should not be carried through without 
careful scrutiny, however. The rating scale may become merely 
a substitute for good judgment and by its appearance of ob- 
jectivity lead to the erroneous assumption that an accurate 
evaluation of the subject has been made. But a well-constructed 
rating scale helps a conscientious interviewer to direct his atten- 
tion to the important characteristics and evaluate them one at a 
time, just as an ordinary rating scale enables a rater to evaluate 
an acquaintance more systematically. The details of developing 
a rating scale will not be repeated, but it is possible to adapt 
the technique of the ordinary rating scale to the conditions 
of the interview. In order to make the usual ratings it is necessary 
to know the individual and to have observed him for some time. 
Some traits, however, may manifest themselves to a certain extent 
at first sight. Moreover, employment men often find it necessary 
to evaluate a man, at least to some extent, in a preliminary inter- 
view. This estimate may be better than nothing, and whatever 
can be done to increase its reliability is desirable. The actual traits 
to be estimated in any given case will depend on the local situa- 
tion and the nature of the vocation and on whether they are of 
a kind that can be judged without long acquaintance. 

The following is a portion of a typical man-to-man scale used 
for an employment interview. The interviewer is first provided 
with a rating scale blank on which he is to make up his master 
scale after the fashion described in Chapter XII. 

Interviewers Rating Scaee for Executives 

Make up a list of twenty-five or more executives whom you know 
very well. Include in this list some who rank very high, some who are 
intermediate, and some very low in traits such as appearance, energy, 
social attitude, tact, and initiative. Be sure that your preliminary list 
is representative. 

Appearance and manner. Disregard every characteristic of the ex- 
ecutive except the way he will impress people by his physical bearing, 
neatness, and facial expression. Consider whether he will be repulsive 
or whether he will fall somewhere between the extremes. Select from 
your list the man who ranks the highest in this respect and note his 

name on the first line, which is marked "Highest Mr 

Then select the one who ranks lowest in appearance and manner and 
put him on the bottom line. Then, still considering only this same 
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factor, select a man on your list who falls midway between highest 
and lowest, indicating him on the middle line. Then determine one 
who ranks between the highest and the middle and another who ranks 
between the middle and the lowest, indicating their names on the 
appropriate lines. 


Highest 

Mr 

20 

High 

Mr 

16 

Middle . . . . . 

Mr 

12 

Low 

Mr. 

8 

Lowest 

Mr 

4 


Sinailar directions and blank spaces follow for energy, social 
attitude, tact, and initiative. 

The interviewer at his leisure fills out a blank similar to the 
above. He now has his master scale by which he can evaluate the 
individual in the interview. The procedure then consists of 
having this master scale before him during the interview and 
actually comparing the applicant with the various men on the 
scale in the different traits there listed. If with reference to 
appearance, for instance, the applicant impresses him as similar 
to the first man listed on the master scale, he assigns him a score 
of 20. A separate "'interviewers rating blank'’ is of course pro- 
vided for recording his judgments. 

The interviewer may make these estimates during the conver- 
sation and record them as he forms them or he may hold them 
in his mind till the conclusion of the interview and note them 
shortly thereafter. In general it would seem better to make some 
notations during the interview. Certain acts of the applicant may 
indicate a marked presence or absence of some trait which would 
perhaps be forgotten before the end of the conference. The 
essential point, however, is that the interviewer has before him 
this concrete master scale with which he is comparing the appli- 
cant, man to man, while he is talking to him. 

The method of rating by defined groups may likewise be used 
in this connection. A typical blank might read as follows: 

Interviewers Rating Scale for Executives 

Imagine all the executives you know in the kind of position for 
which the applicant is to be considered divided into five classes of 
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equal size on the basis of each of the traits listed below. Have this 
blank before you and keep the classes in mind during the interview. 
Try to compare the applicant with these other groups and determine 
in which he should be located. Consider one trait at a time. If you 
cannot reach a decision regarding a certain one, pass on to the others 
and return to it later in the interview. When you have come to a 
decision regarding a certain trait, check in the appropriate column. 
You may grade as finely as you wish by placing the check toward 
the right or left of a column according as you consider that the ap- 
plicant stands high or low in a given group. 



Low- 

est 

Fifth 

Next 

Low- 

est 

Fifth 

Mid- 

dle 

Fifth 

Next 

High- 

est 

Fifth 

High- 

est 

Fifth 

Appearance and manner. How he will 
impress people by his physique, 
bearing, neatness and f^acial ex- 
pression 

Energy. Whether lazy and listless, 
gets things done, or is actual live 
wire 

Social attitude. Whether meets people 
formally or halfway and informally 
Tact. How he gets along with people 
Initiative. Tendency to stick and get : 
things done in the face of opposi- 
tion 








1 

j 
























In similar fashion the graphic rating scale may be adapted to 
use during the interview. The following is typical of such a 
blank: 


Interviewers Rating Scale for Executives 

During the interview have in mind the traits listed below. Try to 
observe the applicant as to the extent to which he possesses these 
various traits and indicate by a check mark on each line your judg- 
ment of the applicant. Be careful to judge each trait independently of 
the others. If it is feasible to make these judgments during the inter- 
view, do so, although it may be desirable to postpone some of them 
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Butil the end. After the interview, go over the results again immedi- 
ately, for you may wish to make some slight revision. 

Appearance and manner. 

Consider how he will 
impress persons by 
his physique, bearing, 
neatness and facial 
expression 

Energy, Consider the 
way he will presum- 
ably go at his work 

Social attitude. Con- 
sider how he will act 
when meeting people 
in business way 

Tact. Consider his 
ability to get along 
harmoniously with 
others 

Initiative. Consider his 
tendency to get things 
done in the face of ob- 
stacles 

One other rating scale that more nearly approaches the check- 
list type may be mentioned [23]. It involves descriptions of the 
traits and a series of boxes in which the rater can check. This scale 
was developed for rating prospective salesmen in a detergent 
company and supplements the applicant interview form illus- 
trated earlier. 

Rating Chart for Applicants^® 

1. Knowledge OF Business: 

The applicant must know the laundry, metal, maintenance, textile, 
etc., business to sell products. If considerable training will be re- 
quired, rate him low. If he can sell without further training, rate him 
high. Keep demonstrations, check-up service, and trouble-shooting in 
mind when judging. Check your judgment below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average O Poor O Very poor □ 

No Training Required Some Knowledge Little Practical Knowledge 

2. Mental Ability: 

Mental ability does not necessarily mean educational level. Will 
applicant be able to learn to sell our products? Is he bright and alert? 
Has he imagination? Will he show initiative and be helpful to the 
After Otis. 


Repulsive 

Unimpres- 

sive 

Satis- 

factory 

Notice- 

able 

Excites 

admiration 

Pull of “pep,” 
"live wire” 

' Active 

Will get 
things done 

Half- 

hearted 

Lazy and 
listless 

Formal and 
constrained 

Somewhat 

reserved 

Will meet 
halfway 

Cordial 

Breezy and 
informal 

Very tactful 

Will seldom 
make a 
break 

Will 

make oc- 
casional 
mistakes 

Indiscreet 

Antago- 

nizing 


Meek Irresolute Moderate Surmounts Very 

stick-to- most persistenJ; 

it-iveness obstacles 
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distributor? Will be be able to plan intelligently? Check your judg- 
ment below. 


Excellent O Good □ Average O Poor O Very poor O 

Very superior Superior Ordinary Slow Dull 

3. Business Knowledge: 

Is applicant a business man? Does he comprehend the problems in 
development, purchasing, manufacturing, accounting, and sales in a 
corporate business? Does he understand that our expense must be 
within our income, that there must be profit for stockholders? Does 
he possess enough business background and knowledge to represent 
us to distributors? Check your judgment below. 

Excellent Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Considerable Business Knowledge Little Business Knowledge 

4. Personality: 

Consider how applicant impresses others by his manner, bearing, 
and tact. Does he smile readily? Does he talk too much or too little? 
Is he blunt? Too much self-importance, ego? How will he impress his 
customers? Will he work well with distributor salesmen? Will his 
personality be an asset in selling? Check your judgment below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Outstanding Personality Not Outstanding Personality Handicap 

5. Speech: 

Does applicant express his ideas clearly and easily? Speech need not 
be polished or grammatically perfect, but thoughts should be clearly 
and easily understood. Is he interesting? Enthusiastic about what he 
says? Speak to the point without wandering? Voice should be satis- 
factory enough not to detract from ideas. Check your judgment below. 

Excellent O Good O Average □ Poor D Very poor O 

Clear Expression Satisfactory Ouestionable Speech 

6. Sales Ability: 

We are interested in sales ability as it affects the sale of our 
products. Has applicant convinced you that he has successfully sold 
for someone else in a diflScult sales situation? Does he have a “nose 
for business”? Will he need help in difficult situations? Is he self- 
reliant? Is his best selling ahead of him or behind him? Does he 
have records or proof of his ability to sell? Check your judgment 
below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Outstanding Sales Ability Average Sales Ability Questionable Sales Ability 

7. Teaching Ability: 

A salesman must work with distributor salesmen. Has applicant 
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ever demonstrated his ability to train? Was he successful? Can he 
present ideas clearly? Does he have the necessary teaching ability to 
train distributor salesmen to sell our products? Check your judgment 
below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Outstanding Training Ability Training Ability Questionable Training Ability 

8. Industby: 

Capacity for day-after-day plugging. On previous jobs did appli- 
cant work regular hours; make suflScient calls a day; dig up own 
prospects; work without supervision? Do you believe that he will be 
a hard and industrious worker? Check your judgment below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor O 

Hard Worker Work When Pushed Questionable worker 

9. Physical Vitality: 

Does the applicant impress you as having a surplus of physical 
energy? Is he vigorous, active, not sluggish? Is he physically large 
and impressive? If he is small in height or weight, he should make 
up for it in energy and health. Will he be able to travel, work hard? 
Check your judgment below. 

Excellent □ Good O Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Strong Energetic Probably Satisfactory Slow Sluggish 

10. Acquaintance with Territory: 

Does applicant know the territory for which he is being inter- 
viewed? Does he know customers in any territory? If not acquainted 
with prospects, rate low. If knowledge of territory and prospects is 
good, rate him high. Check your judgment below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Well Acquainted with Territory Little Knowledge of Territory 

11. Summary Judgment: 

In making a final judgment about this man, keep in mind the 
situation which exists at the present time. You should know why the 
man is a good prospect as well as why you believe the man to be a 
poor prospect. Record your judgment and reasons below. 

Excellent □ Good □ Average □ Poor □ Very poor □ 

Unqualified recommendation Qualified Recommendation Not recommended 

Reasons for Summary Judgment 


With blanks of this sort the interviewer can more adequately 
record his judgment of the applicant. The procedure for scoring 
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and weighting the items is exactly the same as that described in 
the discussion of rating scales. 

This rating scale procedure probably represents the most 
valuable contribution that psychologists have made to date to 
the technique of conducting the interview. In the light of the 
general unreliability of estimates of traits and the danger that 
various factors will influence judgment, any efforts to put die 
interview on a more scientific basis are worth considering. The 
rating scale technique which has proved of some value in judg- 
ing present employees may likewise contribute something to 
the improvement of methods of hiring individuals on the basis 
of a personal interview. 

Validation of Scale. One study should be mentioned in which 
an interviewer's rating scale was validated [8]. The data were 
obtained from employees of a household finance organization. 
The items included work history, family and personal history, 
and a number of personality items, which had been arbitrarily 
weighted and combined into a total score. A comparison was 
made subsequently between employees who had remained on 
the job for a year and those who had been dismissed within a 
year. The total score on the scale used at the time of employment 
for the former averaged 24.6 and 21.3 for the latter, with a crit- 
ical ratio of 4,5, indicating that the difference was significant. 
The rating scale apparently made some differentiation between 
those who stayed on the job and those who were not successful. 

Interviewing Large Numbers. Interviewing procedures like those 
discussed above require a considerable amount of time on the 
part of the interviewer for each individual. If a company has 
a heavy load of interviewing, it may be necessary to organize it 
so that there is some preliminary sorting of applicants, a careful 
interview being given only to those who are possible employees 
or for whom an interview is desirable because of some matter of 
policy [19]. One organization that interviews several hundred 
applicants a day has the receptionist give a very brief interview 
and enter the data on an application form. Those who have some 
glaring shortcoming, such as lacking the educational require- 
ments for the given job, receive no further interview and a note 
is made on the blank as to their shortcomings. Two full-time in- 
terviewers, one of each sex, conduct most of the necessary inter- 
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views. These include all "policy” applicants, such as friends of 
employees or stockholders. This procedure is supplemented witli 
a notice in the reception room expressing interest in the appli- 
cant and indicating that the employment department will try 
to give him a frank opinion of the possibilities. A good many 
workers said that the greatest discouragement was not being 
interviewed at all. In times of severe unemployment when some 
applicants seem almost desperate, the interviewer may call up 
other concerns and try to make contacts even though he knows 
it is almost hopeless. The applicant hears one end of this con- 
versation, and even a little encouragement such as this may go 
a long way toward maintaining his morale. 

Other Functions of the Employment Interview. The foregoing 
discussion of the employment interview has dealt primarily with 
its fact-finding aspect. To be sure, its major function is to secure 
information about the individuars aptitude for the proposed job. 
However, certain other functions should not be minimized. For 
one thing, the interview should give, as well as obtain, informa- 
tion. Employment is not merely a process of selection — ^it should 
be a mutual process. The company is entitled, of course, to in- 
formation about the applicant's qualifications, but the applicant 
likewise is entitled to information about the company and the 
proposed job. Many a man takes a job under false pretenses on 
the part of the company. He assumes that it is a steppingstone to 
other work, but discovers later that it is a blind alley. He is 
shocked to find that it has much greater hazards or is much 
dirtier or more irksome than he had anticipated. Or he has sup- 
posed that his duties would be mainly inside the building, but 
he discovers later that he has to go out on the road in cold 
weather. Probably it does not occur to him during the interview 
to inquire regarding these matters. However, the subsequent de- 
velopment at variance with his assumptions produces a dissatis- 
fied employee, an outcome which could have been obviated by 
foresight on the part of the interviewer. The applicant is ques- 
tioned, tested, rated, analyzed, and recommended, and he is 
entitled to some reciprocal information. In the interest of ulterior 
satisfaction and harmony the interviewer should put the cards 
on the table and tell the applicant about every aspect of the pro- 
posed job that is of possible significance. Even though the ap- 
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piicant at the moment merely wants any job wilR a pay envelope, 
he should nevertheless enter the job with his eyes open, knowing 
its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 

In addition to giving information to the applicant the inter- 
viewer should strive to make a friend for &e company. The 
traditional value of first impressions is important in this connec- 
tion, and the first impression o¥ the company which an applicant 
gets at short range is usually in the employment office. If the 
interviewer has the proper attitude and tries to interpret to him 
the company's policies and ideals, this may be the beginning of 
a permanent friendly relationship. An effort may be made to 
‘'seir the company to the applicant. If this is successful and this 
attitude is firmly ingrained, it will often iron out some of the 
inevitable rough spots that arise in industrial relations, and the 
employee will stay with the company and remain loyal to it. 
Even if an applicant is rejected but goes away feeling that this 
would be a fine place to work and tells his friends about it, he 
constitutes an asset rather than a liability. 

Other Types of Interviews. Passing mention should be made of 
other kinds of interviews which come within the sphere of the 
personnel man although not part of the employment program. 
The exit or termination interview is one. The employee who quits 
voluntarily is interviewed if he is willing. The principal interest 
naturally centers in why he is leaving, and frequently informa- 
tion obtained in such an interview will throw light on problems 
of industrial relations. If several people leave because they 
cannot stand their foreman, diis points to a difficulty which calls 
for correction. Thus a termination interview may reveal sources 
of bad morale. 

Another function of interviews is to give the employee a 
chance to express his opinions. Some organizations make it a 
policy to interview employees periodically, getting them to talk 
about their work and attempting to locate causes of poor morale 
which may be eliminated. If the interviewer agrees to keep things 
confidential and if he actually does so, the employees will grad- 
ually talk more frankly and much valuable information may be 
obtained in this way. 

Another advantage is that an interview gives the employee 
an opportunity to get things "‘off his chest." A typical case is the 
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following. The interviewers in this particular company had been 
instructed to let the employees talk as long as they wanted to 
and get it all out of their system. One employee had developed 
privately a rather crack-brained system of philosophy but had 
never been able to induce anybody to listen to a complete ex- 
position of it. In the course of the interview he mentioned some- 
thing about his system of philosophy and the interviewer, catch- 
ing his cue, remarked that he would be much interested in 
hearing about it. He did so for the rest of the morning and made 
arrangements for the employee to come back in the afternoon 
and finish the discussion. This was the first time in his life that 
this employee had found anyone who would listen to him while 
he outlined his system completely, and it made him a friend of 
the company for life. It was probably worth the interviewer’s 
while to listen for several hours in the interest of the employee’s 
lifelong loyalty. Other cases of this sort may be less striking; 
what is significant is the fact that morale is sometimes much 
better if employees have the opportunity of talking things 
through and getting everything ‘off their chest.” In a broad 
personnel progi'am this aspect of interviewing may be well 
worth considering. 

SUMMAKY 

While the technique of mental tests is preferable for employ- 
ment purposes to the use of less objective indications of voca- 
tional aptitude, there are situations in which tliese latter deseiwe 
consideration. They may sometimes prove a valuable supplement 
to tests. The more variables investigated, the greater the prob- 
ability of finding some witli high correlations with the criterion. 
Moreover, the best variables from the predictive standpoint are 
those which have low intercorrelations, i.e., involve discrete 
rather than overlapping factors; and it sometimes happens that 
the tests intercorrelate rather highly while the miscellaneous 
factors have low correlations with the tests. In this case the 
miscellaneous factors may well be embodied in the regression 
equation. In instances where test technique is not feasible, it is 
worth while to investigate these miscellaneous factors and deter- 
mine their value so tliat they can be used more systematically 
than heretofore. 
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Academic record iii school or college has some predictive value. 
The school curriculum itself is a selective process inasmuch as 
intelligent pupils progress more rapidly than the immtelligent. 
Statistical studies show that early marks in school are rather 
prognostic of later marks. Academic achievement, moreover, 
seems related to the type of success that leads to being listed in 
Wild's WhOy marks in technical school have been shown to bear 
some relation to subsequent salary, grades at West Point have 
been shown to be somewhat prognostic of military success, and 
in one instance salary in a large indiistiial organization was 
related to grades in college. The amount of education obtained 
by the applicant may show whether he has mastered certain 
fundamentals which he will need in his vocation, and his rate of 
progress as shown by age and grade at leaving school is an 
indirect indication of his general intellectual capacity. Efficiency 
in some types of work, such as clerical, has shown appreciable 
correlations with years of schooling. Each situation, however, 
must be investigated for itself because equivocal results have 
been found. Achievement in special school subjects, such as 
manual training, has rather obvious implications regarding apti- 
tude for similar work. The choice of certain subjects in an elective 
curriculum gives some index of a person s interests and perhaps 
also of his abilities. However, school marks at best are distinctly 
inferior to tests when the latter are feasible. A three-hour test was 
far more predictive of die first two years’ achievement in an 
engineering college than was the entire high school record. 

It is sometimes possible from an individuaPs early proficiency 
in a given occupation to predict his subsequent success therein. 
With salesmen first-year production seemed a rather good index 
of production in following years. In a machine shop there proved 
to be a relation between the accidents encountered by an em- 
ployee in successive quarters of the year. In some clerical jobs 
a considerable relation was found between efficiency in suc- 
cessive months, especially with reference to speed. It is necessary, 
however, to study the individual job because even in the same 
plant correlations between early and later success were high 
for some jobs and low for others. 

The items on personal history or application blanks have been 
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analyzed as to their vocational significance. The technique con- 
sists of tabulating various biographical items for different occu- 
pational groups and noting which items are differential The 
implications of height and weight for heavy muscular work 
are obvious. A more subtle problem is the relation of stature to 
selling ability. Salesmen as a whole are apparently appreciably 
larger than the average man, but within a given selling organiza- 
tion it is sometimes found that the largest men are the best pro- 
ducers and sometimes, and, perhaps more frequently, that the 
best salesmen are well above the average stature but not of 
extremely large proportions. The age of the employee has been 
found to be of significance among some kinds of clerical workers 
and especially salesmen. It appears that men of middle age 
are more effective in selling even when allowance is made for 
the effect of experience. A relation has also been found between 
age and turnover. In the early years there is the natural insta- 
bility of youth seeking a vocational objective. Later, perhaps 
in the thirties, there is greater stability while the men are rearing 
families and buying homes. Then when domestic responsibilities 
lighten there frequently comes a search for one’s ultimate voca- 
tion. This produces some instability until perhaps fifty, when 
interests have become fixed and a profitable change in employ- 
ment is unlikely. The relation between stability and age does not 
hold in a period of unemployment, for then the younger workers, 
like everyone else, are satisfied with any kind of a job. The 
common notion that married employees are superior seems to 
have some statistical foundation. Other dependents also appear 
to afford an additional incentive for efficient work. A salesman 
with one or two children was apparently more effective than a 
man with more or less than this number. Previous experience 
may be of vocational significance from the standpoint of either 
its amount or its nature. It is not universally true, however, that 
the more experience the better, for other factors may bring a 
man with long experience to the employment office. The type 
of previous vocation may be of value in ascertaining the most 
profitable sources of supply for a given occupation. Job analyses 
may reveal patterns of qualifications for jobs which overlap. 
These various items of personal history make it possible to state 
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certain minimum qualifications in each respect. It is better to 
weight the items so that they can be combined into a differential 
score. This may be done arbitrarily or in some eases according 
to a regression equation. In such instances a better prediction 
can be made than by attempting to evaluate the items separately. 
Considerable investigation by these techniques has been carried 
on with insurance salesmen. 

The letter of application has been studied with reference to 
its reliability and validity in indicating certain traits or general 
fitness for a position. Different judges disagree tremendously in 
estimating traits from a letter, and the same judge agrees with 
himself in subsequent estimates to only a fair degree. Estimates 
as to general fitness for a position give only fair correlations with 
estimates of some traits made by acquaintances; with odier traits 
the correlations are negligible. However, the situation is im- 
proved by pooling the estimates of the judges regarding a given 
letter before comparing them with a criterion. This suggests that, 
if application letters are to be used at all, the most satisfactory 
procedure w’^ould be to have several members of die staff eval- 
uate them independently and to combine their judgments. Gen- 
eralizations as to character traits manifested by handwriting 
not only are without statistical foundation but have a certain 
amount of actual statistical refutation. Little significance should 
be attached to an applicant’s own evaluation of his personality 
traits. Such an evaluation has been shown to be very unreliable 
and usually to Involve too good an opinion of oneself. 

Recommendations are often worthless because of the preju- 
dice or carelessness of the writer. When this is not the case, note 
should be taken of die greater reliability of estimates of ob- 
jective traits as compared with subjective. Moreover, die estimate 
depends on the conditions under which the recommeiider has 
observed the applicant. The testimonial and die letter written to 
the prospective employer at the applicant s request are of little 
value. The best form of recommendation is an answer to a 
specific inquiry from the prospective employer, because attention 
is thus centered on the particular information that will be of 
value. The technique of making inquiry may be improved some- 
what by arranging a blank so that the recommender has merely 
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to choose certain alternative answers to questions or check in 
certain spaces. This saves the time of the one filling out the 
blank; moreover, he is more apt to do it seriously and in a less 
perfunctory manner. It also secures specific and unequivocal 
information. 

The employment interview has certain shortcomings. The in- 
terviewer is prone to use personal physiognomic generalizations, 
to assume that a certain habit as manifested in one’s appearance 
is general and will apply to his work on any job, and to misin- 
terpret excitement in the interview situation as characteristic of 
the applicant elsewhere. When different members of the staff 
interview a group of applicants independently and then compare 
their estimates, the findings are rather disquieting. This was 
particularly true when sales managers interviewed applicants 
for selling positions. Suggested improvements in the interview 
technique are its limitation to items that cannot be evaluated 
objectively, the use of more interviewers, the establishment of 
rapport at the outset, and the use of crucial questions the sig- 
nificance of which has been established. The conduct of the 
interview along these lines may be facilitated by the use of 
printed forms. Finally, if the applicant is to be rated with refer- 
ence to specific traits, it is possible to adapt the rating scale 
technique so that it can be used during the interview. The man- 
to-man scale, the method of defined groups, and the graphic 
rating scale or check list can all be used for certain traits that 
manifest themselves in a short space of time. This method makes 
it -possible to rate the applicant on crucial points during the 
interview, to obviate the halo of general impression, and in 
general to obtain results that have greater reliability and validity. 

In addition to obtaining information about the applicant, the 
interview serves two other important functions. It gives the 
applicant information about the proposed work so that he enters 
the job with his eyes open as to its nature, the working condi- 
tions, and the possibilities for advancement. Since there will 
thus be no discrepancy between his expectations and actual 
conditions, he will remain satisfied with his job. The interview 
also affords an opportunity to sell the company to the applicant 
and to make a friend. The interviewer should be not merely an 
examiner, but an instructor and a salesman. 
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Chapter XIV 


TRADE TESTS 



Trade Tests vs. Tests of Innate Capacity 

The distinction has already been made between tests of 
capacity or aptitude and tests of proficiency or achievement. In 
the case of the former we are concerned with innate aspects of 
the individual, certain potentialities which he possesses and 
which may be indicative of his subsequent success in the job — 
in short, with predicting what he will ultimately be able to do 
and with measuring a sample of his innate capacity that will 
make this prediction possible. Such tests are used, for instance, 
to determine whether he has the proper attention and reaction 
time to make a good tire-builder — a job that he has never tried 
before. In the case of tests of proficiency we are interested 
merely in particular acquired abilities or skills that he possesses 
now — ^for example, how good a carpenter or plumber he is 
when he enters the employment office. We do not attempt to 
prophesy; we merely try to determine present conditions. Inas- 
much as proficiency tests are frequently used in hiring persons 
in the skilled trades, they are generally called trade tests. In a 
few cases where it was desirable to avoid the word "tesf" because 
of rapport, they have been called ‘work samples.’^ The conven- 
tional terminology will be used in the present discussion. 

Need for Trade Tests 

The need for tests of proficiency arises in industry when hiring 
a person who is presumed to have a certain amount of trade ex- 
perience. Machinists, carpenters, electricians, and the like apply 
for a job on tlie basis of their previous experience in their par- 
ticular field. They frequently carry a journeyman s card or state 
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tliat they have served a certain length of time as an apprentice. 
Trade tests are designed to supplement this information. It is 
often undesirable to accept the applicanfs own statement as to 
his proficiency or to take his card at its face value. This fact was 
vividly brought home to psychologists in 1918. Many military 
duties were of a specialized trade character and it was ob- 
viously desirable to assign to them soldiers who had functioned 
in a similar capacity in civil life. If a given unit contained a 
man who had previously been a barber and another who had 
previously been a plumber, tliere was obvious economy in giving 
them the same work to do in the Army rather than having the 
plumber cut hair and the barber mend leaks. Efforts were made 
to determine occupational status in interviewing recruits, but 
such interviews proved to be unsatisfactory. On the average, of 
tlie men who professed trade ability in an interview, 6 per cent 
actually proved to be experts, 24 per cent journeymen, and 40 
per cent apprentices; 30 per cent were novices. In other words, 
approximately one-third of the recruits who claimed that they 
were carpenters could not drive a nail and one-third of the 
self-styled automobile mechanics did not know a spark plug from 
a carburetor. Hence it became imperative to develop some means 
for objectively determining a many’s trade ability regardless of 
his own statement of his qualifications. The first extensive trade 
tests were developed in the Army, and subsequent developments 
have been much along the original lines. 

This problem of trade tests, to be sure, is not of the magnitude 
of that previously discussed in connection with tests of innate 
capacity. The present trend in industry is toward a subdivision 
of labor so that a given worker performs only a relatively minor 
operation. Whereas formerly one person made the entire shoe, 
now one man cuts the sole, another cuts the upper, another 
stitches them together, and another puts on the heel, so that the 
trade of shoemaker is practically extinct. In one large concern, 
for instance, 4000 people work on the tools that are necessary for 
the automatic machines run by 15,000 others. Each man, more- 
over, works on only one machine so that there is no need as for- 
merly for all-round toolmakers. However, many situations still 
require persons who actually have some trade proficiency. This 
is especially true of smaller concerns where the operations have 
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not been so minutely divided, but even large organizations need 
plumbers, carpenters, lathe operators, truck drivers, electric wir- 
ers, and tlie like. Hence the test method of determining the actual 
ti-ade ability of a prospective employee has considerable appli- 
cability. 

Requirements of Trade Tests 

Administration by Examiner with no Trade Knowledge. There 
are several requirements which a trade test must meet if it is 
adequately to fulfill its purpose in the practical situation. In the 
first place, it must be so constructed that it can be administered 
by an examiner who has little or no knowledge of the ti*ade in 
question. This is necessary because of the frequent desirability 
of having the process of hiring centralized. A large employment 
office is often so organized as to do all the employing without 
consulting specific foremen or other members of the factory staff 
regarding individual applicants. Hence it would be almost im- 
possible for the examiners to be completely familiar with all the 
trades involved. Even if the employment procedure were decen- 
tralized, there would be no guarantee that the foreman would 
administer all the tests in the same fashion. It is obviously fun- 
damental from the scientific standpoint to give every applicant 
exactly the same test procedure. 

Score Independent of Examiner's Judgment. In the second 
place, the tests should be so constructed that they yield a rating 
independent of the examiner's judgment. The score should be 
entirely objective and quantitative. This point is related to the 
preceding. If it were necessary to rate an iron hook made by an 
alleged journeyman blacksmith as excellent, good, average, fair, 
or poor, it is probable that there would be marked disagreement 
between raters. One of them might note whether the ring at one 
end was perfectly round, another might be more concerned with 
the shape of the point, while a third might note specially whether 
the general dimensions conformed to specifications. If the hook 
happened to be well made in one of these respects but not in the 
others, the applicant's rating would depend largely on who rated 
his test. It is possible, however, to devise tests in such a form 
that they can be administered by a person with no trade knowl- 
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edge and nevertheless yield the same result for a given applicant 
regardless of who Examines and rates him. 

Principles on Which Trade Tests Abe Based 

There are two principles according to which test material may 
be constructed. An individual who is successful in a ti'ade pos- 
sesses, on the one hand, a certain amount of skill and, on the 
other, a certain amount of information. A machinist, for instance, 
is able to set the chisel and operate the feeds on a lathe. He also 
has certain information about a lathe and can tell the difference 
between the headstock and the tailstock. In attempting to deter- 
mine whether he has had experience in lathe work there are tlius 
two possible avenues of approach. We may ascertain through 
some standard performance just how well he can manipulate the 
parts or we may find out how much information about the machin- 
ery and materials he has acquired. The information type of test is 
especially valuable in its negative aspect, i.e., in eliminating those 
who make false claims to trade ability. If a man lacks the infor- 
mation, obviously he has had little contact with the trade. If he 
has the infomiation we still cannot be entirely certain about his 
skill. In general, however, a skilled tradesman will be able to give 
a good account of himself either in actual performance or in 
answering questions pertaining to his work. 

Kinds of Trade Tests 

Oral. The different kinds of trade tests that have been used 
fall into four general classes: oral, picture, written, and perform- 
ance tests. Illustrations of each type will be given later. In the 
oral test, which is still used quite extensively, the examiner is 
provided with a blank diat contains the questions, space for the 
• applicanfs answer, the correct answer, and the credit to be given 
for each answer. The examiner reads the questions to the appli- 
'cant and writes in the latters answers. The questions deal with 
tools, materials, processes, and other information concerning a 
trade that a worker in that trade would be apt to have at his 
command. 

Picture. In the picture trade test the applicant is questioned 
regarding the details in pictures of machinery or tools used in the 
trade. For administering the test two folders are usually pro- 
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vided, one for the examiner and one for the applicant. The latter' 
contains the pictures numbered in sequence. The examiners 
folder contains the questions similarly numbered, as well as the 
answers and proper credit for each. 

Written. The written trade test is somewhat similar to the oral 
except that it is designed for group administration. This neces- 
sitates making it suflSciently fool-proof so that the subject can 
respond adequately by writing or making check marks. The 
multiple choice form of response employed in capacity tests is 
generally used in written trade tests. 

Performance. In the performance test the applicant goes 
through some standardized typical operation which can be scored 
on the basis of how he does it or by evaluating the finished prod- 
uct. In scoring, concern is not, as in the other types of trade 
test, with whether the subject gives or fails to give a certain 
answer. It is rather a matter of a complex operation or product 
that must be evaluated. In the first place, the process that the 
subject uses in taking the test may be considered by itself. In a 
performance test for a truck driver what would be observed 
primarily is the way he handles the truck in going through pre- 
scribed maneuvers. In the second place, the product itself may 
be rated. A blacksmith may be required to reproduce an iron 
hook like a sample and then be graded on the finished product 
according to how well he actually makes tlie reproduction. In 
the third place, the time consumed in making the product may 
be the important consideration. 

In general practice these three methods are seldom discrete; 
two or three of them are combined. For instance, a process-time 
test may be used in which the man is required to change the 
set-up of a lathe in order to do a different job; he is scored accord- 
ing to the steps taken in making the change and also the length 
of time consumed. A critical score may then be established on 
the basis of both performance and time. Similarly, a product-time 
test may be used. A typist is given a piece to copy, the finished 
product is evaluated, and the time taken to complete the work is 
noted. It is possible also to use a process-product-time test in 
which all three items are considered. If, for instance, a garage 
mechanic is given a radiator to repair, his score can be based on 
the method he uses, the completed job, and the time consumed. 
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The type of performance test most generally used is probably the 
product-time test. Its advantage over the process test lies in the 
fact that it can be scored at leisure and without any expert knowl- 
edge on the part of the scorer. There are situations, however, in 
which the process-time test is more satisfactory. In most cases, 
at any rate, the time is taken into consideration. 

Relative Advantages and Disadvantages. Each of these types of 
test has certain merits. The oral test has the advantages that 
characterize any individual as contrasted with any group test. 
There is the possibility that the applicant will misunderstand 
some trivial point, but this can be detected immediately by the 
examiner. If the subject has any difiSculty in making himself 
clear, he can do so more effectively in conversation. Moreover, 
he may manifest certain reactions extrinsic to the test, such as 
emotional instability, that will be of vocational significance; this 
"clinical aspect'’ is present in the oral procedure, but missing in 
the group test. Finally, the fact that rapport is usually good is 
one important reason why the oral test is still widely used. 

The picture test is usually conducted orally; hence it has the 
foregoing advantages. In addition it has certain other desirable 
features. It approaches more closely to the actual job situation. 
Looking at a picture of a machine tool gives a more tangible 
idea tlian merely talking about it. It gives the applicant more 
confidence in the test because it seems more concrete and ap- 
parently more practical. It admits, too, of more intricate ques- 
tions because questions can be asked about the more minute 
parts that can be lettered on a picture but that would be difiBcult 
to describe adequately in an oral test. It is also possible that a 
picture will help the subject to recall further facts because it will 
be associated with various things in his work and thus help him 
orient himself. 

On the other hand, there are disadvantages in the picture test. 
Such a test is somewhat more difiBcult to construct and it is more 
expensive inasmuch as it involves printing pictures. There is also 
the danger that the picture will be slightly atypical of the ma- 
chine with which the worker is familiar. A man who is used to a 
lathe driven by an independent motor may be a trifle confused 
when shown a picture of a lathe driven by a belt from a main 
power line. This slight confusion may be enough to mislead him 
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on lathe questions. Finally, if there -are several questions about 
one picture and the applicant fails to recognize the picture at 
all, he is unduly penalized because he will fail on all the ques- 
tions dealing with it 

While the written test lacks the clinical advantages of the oral, 
it makes for much more rapid testing just as is the case with any 
group test. The multiple choice form of response likewise has 
the usual advantages. In the first place, the subject does not have 
to phrase his own answer. Certain individuals with poor ability 
in grammar might make a rather unfavorable showing although 
they were good workers. In the second place, there is no doubt 
as to the correctness or incorrectness of an answer. The person 
scoring the blank does not have to judge or subjectively evaluate 
an item. To be sure, the questions may be so selected that only 
a single correct answer seems possible, but even then there is 
always the possibility of an unsuspected answer that will give 
some indication of familiarity with die ti'ade. When it is simply a 
matter of selecting one of several alternatives that are sufficiently 
discrete, there can be no question as to whether or not the sub- 
ject deserves credit. In the third place, this type of test can be 
scored by anyone even though he is unfamiliar with the occupa- 
tion in question. Finally, the multiple choice form makes pos- 
sible more rapid scoring by the use of a stencil which can be 
aligned over the blank and which enables incorrect answers to 
be readily located. 

The performance test has the advantage of dealing with actual 
trade skill rather than with information. It is possible for a per- 
son to work at a trade and pick up the information without ac- 
quiring die requisite skill. This is probably much more likely than 
the opposite tendency to acquire the skill without the informa- 
tion. The skill test is a more direct approach to the ability in 
question. In typewriting, for instance, it is more important to 
operate the machine effectively than to know the names of die 
diffei’ent parts or die adjustments or the difference between vari- 
ous kinds of machines. The performance test is usually more diffi- 
cult to arrange than the oral or written test. It requires a certain 
amount of equipment and often materials that are used up in 
the process of taking the test. If sufficiently complicated so that 
fairly elaborate equipment is required, it must be given as an 
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Individual test. Similarlyj if it is scored as a process test, it re^ 
quires one examiner per subject, and consequently if given on a 
large scale its administration is more expensive than in cases 
where the group method is possible. 

Methods of Developing and Standardizing 
Trade Tests 

Differ from Methods of Developing Capacity Tests. The meth- 
ods of developing and standardizing or calibrating trade tests 
are rather similar for all four kinds. For purposes of illustration 
the method will be presented in detail only for the written test, 
but the technique to be described is typical of methods of evalu- 
ating the other tests as well, A somewhat different approach to 
these problems is necessary from that employed with tests of 
innate capacity. In that case we were concerned with a group 
of separate tests such as those for attention, memory, or decision, 
each composed of many items. The total score for each test was 
then correlated with the criterion in order to determine die 
relative importance of the tests and combine them ultimately 
into a single score. In a trade test, however, all the items may be 
of one sort — for example, items dealing with trade information — 
so that it is not possible to evaluate separately a number of dif- 
ferent tests, each composed of many items. Consequently, it is 
necessary to analyze the individual items and look for those that 
are most differential of trade ability. This procedure does not 
lend itself readily to the computation of correlation coeflBcients. 
It is more like the item analysis employed with measurements 
of interest (p. 328). The usual practice is to take a few groups of 
subjects differing in known trade ability and see which particular 
items or questions differentiate these groups. 

Securing the Criterion. A criterion that is frequently used in 
this procedure involves grouping the applicants according to the 
ordinary trade classification of novice, apprentice, journeyman, 
and expert. Most trades have more or less definite standards of 
their own regarding these classes. The following definitions have 
been used extensively in some projects. An expert is defined as 
"a man with a high degree of trade ability qualifying him for 
assignment requiring superior workmanship”; a journeyman, as 
"a man with enough trade ability to qualify him for assignment 
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to work which must be done quickly and well”; an apprentice, as 
“a beginner or man with only enough ti’ade ability to make him 
useful as a member of a group under supervision, not qualified 
to work without supervision, or where speed and accuracy are 
prime factors”; and a novice, as ^ a man with no trade ability, or 
so little that he should not be considered when making assign- 
ments.” When the subjects have been so classified, it is then 
possible to determine, for each individual question, what per- 
centage of the experts answer it correctly, what percentage of 
the journeymen, what percentage of the apprentices, and what 
percentage of the novices. If these percentages decrease in the 
above order tliere is some indication that this item is differential 
of the trade ability in question. This method will be described in 
detail below. 

There is nothing mandatory about this fourfold criterion of 
novice, apprentice, journeyman, expert. In much of the work 
done by the Occupational Research Program of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service tlie criterion consists of three types of individuals, 
A, B, and C [2, 35]. Class A constitutes experts, individuals who 
are considered by their superiors to be thoroughly skilled in the 
occupation. They have a minimum of four years of paid experi- 
ence as experts, although occasionally the substitution of some- 
one a little short of the four years is permissible providing a 
special statement is made regarding him. Class B includes appren- 
tices and helpers, and others who are not considered by their 
superiors to be thoroughly skilled in the trade. Class C consists 
of persons in related occupations, rather than tire usual miscel- 
laneous novices. For example, in developing tests for painters 
Class C included carpenters, paperhangers, sheet metal workers, 
plasterers, and glaziers. These workers would have some famili- 
arity with a painter’s work through having perhaps worked on 
the same house construction job but would not be skilled painters 
themselves. Applicants for a position who claim trade ability and 
do not have it are quite apt to be persons from related occupa- 
tions like those just cited. The important point, theUj is to differ- 
entiate between a skilled painter and a paperhanger who mis- 
represents himself as a painter. 

In some cases a more detailed criterion has been used. At one 
municipal employment center the workers were classified on the 
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basis of ten degrees of ability: (1) novice, (2) good novice or 
handyman, (3) new or poor apprentice, (4) average apprentice, 
(5) excellent apprentice or poor journeyman, (6) poor journey- 
man, (7) average journeyman, (8) common journeyman, (9) 
expert, ( 10 ) thoroughly competent expert. 

The procedure of selecting and standardizing trade questions 
in this fashion will be illustrated by an information test for lathe 
operators. This particular test was devised with the multiple 
choice type of response, which adapted it to the group method. 
However, the technique used in developing it is equally appli- 
cable to the other types of information test and to some extent 
to the performance test as well. 

Preliminary Selection of Items. The first step in the develop- 
ment of such a trade test is to make a preliminary selection of 
items. If die psychologist engaged in this development knows 
little or nothing about the ti*ade in question, it is advisable for 
him either to consult trade journals or to discuss the matter 
with foremen and possibly expert workers before devising the 
test items. In most instances the latter procedure is followed. If 
the nature of the project is made clear and die principle of find- 
ing questions which the good worker can answer and the poor 
one cannot is explained, the average foreman will see what is 
wanted, and he can then be asked to suggest a preliminary set 
of questions. Careful observation of the job will suggest other 
questions. 

These preliminary questions must be worked over carefully 
before they will be in satisfactory final form. Many of those 
originally devised will be found to be indefinite or equivocal. It 
is not feasible to give the foreman a course on the construction 
of trade test questions. It is better to take his initial attempt and 
show him where improvement can be made. It may be advisable 
to give the questions individually to a few workmen and ask for 
their comments. 

The following typical original questions were obtained from 
a foreman who supervised engine lathe operators. The general 
program was explained to him and he was requested to submit 
questions which might be used to determine whether a workman 
had the requisite information regarding the trade. 
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1. What is. an engine lathe? 

2. What is a lathe dog? 

3. How fast should a belt run? 

4. What is the most vital feature of a lathe? 

5. What is the outside diameter of 1" pipe? 

6. What is the correct angle for lathe centers? 

7. What is meant by the pitch of gears? 

Cursory analysis will reveal the ambiguity or equivocal char- 
acter of some of these questions. Number 1 is far too indefinite. 
It might require anything from an elaborate definition and de- 
scription to a brief statement as to what a lathe does. Question 2 
is somewhat similar in that nothing is stated as to whether the 
information desired concerns the shape of the lathe dog or its 
function. Question 3 does not indicate in what unit the answer 
should be given. Question 4 implies some indefinite standard as 
to what is meant by vital feature. Question 5 is misleading in 
that one does not know how exact an answer is necessary. The 
last two questions are somewhat more specific and definite. 

Revision of Preliminary Items. All the questions were carefully 
reviewed in this fashion and the findings transmitted personally 
to the foreman who had originally submitted them. Then in con- 
ference with him the above questions were revised as follows: 

2. A Lathe dog is used to Tighten the chuck; Drive the work; 
Locate center; Cross feed. 

3. How many feet per minute should belts travel for the best results? 
2000; 4000; 6000; 8000. 

4. The most vital feature of a lathe is Carriage; Alignment of 
stocks; Back gears; Tool posts, 

5. The approximate outside diameter of 1 '' pipe is 1 1/4 inches; 
1 5/16 inches; 1 3/8 inches; 1 7/16 inches. 

6. What is the correct angle for lathe centers? 60°; 45°; 55°; 70°. 

7. Pitch of gears means Shape of teeth; Width of teeth; Num- 
ber OF teeth per inch; Angle of gear to shaft. 

The difference between the revised and the original questions 
is obvious. Question 1 is dropped as being entirely too indefinite. 
Question 2 restricts consideration to the function of the lathe dog 
by providing alternative functions. Question 3 indicates the units 
in which the answer is desired and is so arranged that there is 
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a wide diflEerence betsveen possible alternatives. Whereas, if left 
to his own discretion, the workman might debate between 3950 
and 4000 feet, in the present form of this question he would 
have little hesitation, if he knew anything about the operation, 
in deciding between 2000 and 4000. Question 4 becomes much 
more specific by precluding the possibility of any very general 
comment. Question 5 states the terms in which the answer is 
desired, rather tlian leaving the subject to determine for himself 
how fine to make his estimate. The last two questions remain in- 
tact, but the multiple choice answers are added for the sake of 
uniformity. Similar revision was made of the other questions 
originally submitted. 

After the questions had been recast into tliis form, they were 
submitted to other foremen for further suggestions and criti- 
cisms. They were also given to a few workmen who were not to 
be included in the final study, in order to determine whether any 
ambiguities had been overlooked. A few defects were discovered 
in this way and appropriate correction was made. The result of 
this preliminary selection and analysis was a set of questions 
ready for final selection. In the present case 60 questions similar 
to those in the above illustration were retained. 

When seeking trade test questions it may be helpful to think 
in terms of a standard list of aspects of the trade concerned 
rather than in random fashion. The following eight classes cover 
the ground fairly well [2, 45]: 

1. Definition, e.g., 'What is a shore?’" (carpenter) 

2. Limitation, that is, some limitation or modification of the 
materials or tools or machine. 'What is the smallest number of 
cuts necessary to mill a six-sided nut?” (machinist) 

3. Use, generally involving a specific question as to what tool 
or material would be used for a particular purpose. 'What de- 
vice is used to test the specific gravity of the electrolyte?” (elec- 
trician) 

4. Procedure, usually concerned with what to do for a specific 
purpose. "What do you do to the outside of a manhole?” (brick- 
layer) 

5. Location, e.g., "From what part of the animal are pork 
chops usually cut?” (butcher) 
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6. Names, such as the names of tools, machines, or processes, 
^'What is half a brick called?” (bricklayer) 

7. Purpose, usually introduced by the word “why.” “Why is 
tin added to a brass mixture?” (foundryman) 

8. Numbers. “How many jaws are there in a universal chuck?” 
(machinist) 

These eight items should be helpful in formulating new trade 
test questions. If one tliinks over things in the trade that have 
a specific location or a particular use or tliinks in terms of “why” 
questions he will probably have a considerably larger list of items 
from which to make the final selection. 

When developing trade tests that are to be used on a nation- 
wide basis it is necessary to be on guard against colloquialisms. 
If the answer to a question is "Tcerosene,” in many places the re- 
sponse is more apt to be “coal oil.” A question about the type of 
asphalt used on a flat roof was answered correctly west of the 
Mississippi but more and more incorrectly the farther east the 
verification process proceeded. Problems like this would not arise 
in the ordinary personnel organization unless tests were being 
developed for use in branches all over the country. 

Final Selection of Items. Comparison with the criterion must 
be the basis for die final selection of the items. The questions 
must be given to gro.ups of workers with varying degrees of 
ability to determine on which questions the best workers make 
the highest scores. It is sometimes possible to obtain the criterion 
from the men’s trade union ratings. In other cases the foremen 
may estimate the men according to the conventional classes of 
trade ability. In some instances production figures can be ob- 
tained, but in many of the trades the work is too complex, the 
individual workmen perform widely varied operations, and they 
produce a single complex object rather than a definite number 
of “pieces.” For the lathe operators discussed above, the fore- 
mans judgment alone was available. He classified the men into 
three groups comprising experts, journeymen, and apprentices. 
In addition, the questions were given to individuals entirely out- 
side the industry who might be considered novices. 

The questions were presented on a mimeographed blank in 
the usual way, with directions and illustrations explaining how 
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Fig, 9. Selection of Trade Test Items 
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to indicate one of the four alternative answers as correct. No 
particular time limit was set for the test. It was given to the 
lathe operators and novices in small groups at their convenience. 
The results for the first 15 questions are shown in Fig. 9. Each 
little diagram gives the results for one question. The four classes 
of trade ability are laid off along the base line and the percent- 
age of each class answering the question is indicated by tlie dis- 
tance above that point. The diagram for Question 1 , for instance, 
shows that this question was answered correctly by 20 per cent 
of die novices, 40 per cent of the apprentices, 60 per cent of the 
journeymen, and 80 per cent of the experts. This question is very 
satisfactory. As we go from novices through the other classes 
to experts, there is a steady increase in the proportion who an- 
swer the question. This ideal curve is rarely attained in actual 
practice, but any question whose graph approaches the ideal 
within reasonable limits may be considered satisfactory. A glance 
at the other curves in the figure shows that some questions are 
manifestly worthless and o&ers give at least some degree of 
differentiation. 

There are various types of differentiation. Question 4 differen- 
tiates rather sharply the experts and journeymen from the ap- 
prentices and novices, although it does not differentiate between 
the experts and journeymen or between the apprentices and 
novices. Question 3 separates the novices from die other three 
classes without indicating consistent differences among these 
three. After surveying charts like those in the figure for each of 
the 60 questions, it was possible to select a limited number 
which seemed radier differential of the trade ability. Of those in 
Fig. 9 the following were retained; 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14. 
These and 30 others constituted the final set of 40 questions that 
comprised the trade test. This, then, completed the selection of 
items. 

Instead of constructing a graph for each question, decisions 
can be made on die basis of tiie mere percentages. An additional 
refinement of method is to consider the statistical significance of 
the differences between percentages, i.e., divide each difference 
by its standard deviation to obtain the critical ratio. (Cf. p. 328.) 
This method has been followed by the U.S. Employment Service 
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in developing many trade , tests. Their criterion, it will be re- 
called, consisted of A, experts; B, apprentices and helpers; C, 
workers in related occupations. Significant differences between 
the percentages of these classes answering a question were 
sought. More stress was laid on differences between the A and B 
groups because in the situations where the tests were to be used 
this differentiation was more important than that between the 
B and C groups. 

Calibration of Final Set of Items. One step remains, namely, 
to calibrate the set of questions finally selected and set critical 
scores. Suppose that a prospective employee has been given the 
40 questions and makes a certain score; it becomes necessary to 
interpret this score with a view to ascertaining his presumable 
trade status. It is desired to determine what degree of trade pro- 
ficiency may be expected from a man who scores 10 points or 
20 points. The procedure for determining a critical score for a 
trade test is analogous to that discussed previously. It is desired 
to obtain some score above which there is a strong probability 
of the individual’s being an expert and below which the chances 
are that he is a journeyman. It is also desired in similar fashion 
to draw the line between journeyman and apprentice and be- 
tween apprentice and novice. 

A graphic method similar to that described for aptitude tests 
(p. 249) is feasible. This was used with the data for engine lathe 
operators discussed above. The calibration is shown in Fig. 10. 
The possible points of test score are laid off along the base line. 
The figure is divided into four sections, one above the other. 
The topmost represents the experts, the next the journeymen, 
and so on as indicated by the letters at the left. Each square 
represents one man and is located in the proper trade class and 
directly above his score on the base line. It is obvious that the 
squares representing experts appear farther to the right than 
those representing novices. The problem now is to draw a ver- 
tical line that will make the best division between the journey- 
men and the experts. If, for instance, this line is drawn between 
24 and 25, all the experts will be to the right of the line and all 
but one of the journeymen to the left. If it is drawn between 26 
and 27, all the journeymen and only one expert fall below this 
point. Either of these critical scores seems satisfactory, inas- 
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miicli as only one man is displaced. It can then be said that if 
a man scores 27 or more points^ the likeliliood is that he is in 
the expert class. In similar fashion a line between 15 and 16 will 
clearly separate the apprentices from the journeymen with the 
minimum overlapping. With reference to the novices and appren- 
tices the separation is a little less sharp, but the best point seems 
to be between 9 and 10. 

In such calibration procedure it is usually not possible to make 
an abrupt separation between two classes, and the experimenter 
will have to use good judgment in determining the best place 
for the line. The essential point is that by drawing the line at 
the proper point most of tliose to the right will be in a trade 
class superior to those at the left. The points at which these lines 
are drawn thus constitute the critical scores and are the final 
figures that are desired in order to interpret the scores of any 
applicants who subsequently may take the trade test. In the 
present illustration they may be stated in the following form for 
convenient reference: 


27 to 40 Expert 
16 to 26 Journeyman 
10 to 15 Apprentice 
0 to 9 Novice 

Another procedure for setting the critical score may be illus- 
trated by hypothetical data in Table 60 [2, 215]. The criterion 
consists of the A, B, and C classes described above (p. 485). The 
first column gives the scores. The next column gives the percent- 
age of the subjects in Class A — experts — ^who made a score equal 
to or higher than the one indicated. For example, 41 per cent of 
the subjects in Glass A scored 13 points or better, whereas 74 
per cent of them scored 12 points or better. The next column 
gives similar data for Glass B— the helpers and apprentices, and 
the next column for Class C — ^the persons in related occupations. 
The final column gives an index which differentiates Class A 
from the others, namely, 2A>“ (B + C). As we run down the 
column we see that this index rises to the maximum for a score 
of 8. This point is taken as the critical score and applicants who 
receive a score of 8 or more on this particular set of 15 ques- 
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tions would be considered expert. A similar procedure could be 
used to differentiate Class C from the others, the formula being 
2C - (A.+ B). 


Table 60. Setting Critical Score in Trade Test 


Score 

Per Cent of Persons at or Above the 
Indicated Score 

2A-(B+C) 

A 

B 

G 

15 

3 



6 

14 

15 



30 

13 

41 



82 

12 

74 



148 

11 

86 

4 


168 

10 

94 

12 


176 

9 

97 

12 

3 

179 

8 

100 

16 

3 

181 

7 

100 

24 

3 

173 

6 

100 

28 

6 

166 

5 

100 

52 

6 

142 

4 

100 

72 

9 

119 

3 

100 

80 

17 

103 

2 

100 

84 

33 

83 

1 

100 

100 

57 

43 

0 

100 

100 

100 

0 


Examples OF Trade Tests 

It now remains to illustrate the different varieties of trade tests. 
The foregoing discussion dealt only with the witten test, but die 
oral, the picture, and to some extent the performance tests are 
generally similar in their method of development and calibration. 
However, inasmuch as their content varies somewhat, examples 
of each will be given. 

Oral Trade Test. It is not necessary in the present connection 
to give a complete set of questions for any particular trade test, 
for complete forms for many such tests are available elsewhere 
[1, 3]. In what follows only a few items for each test will be in- 
cluded by way of illustration. Each question is given in the form 
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in which it is asked, followed by the correct answer. In a few 
instances two or more answers are allowable. 

Fainter 

1. What do you do to knots and sappy places before painting? 

Shellac. 

2. When is puttying done on new woodwork? 

After priming (first coat). 

3. What is the brightest yellow used? 

Chrome. 

4. What do you use to bleach an exposed oak door before refinishmg? 

Oxalic acid. 

5. What device is used for working just outside of a single window on 
a high building? 

Jack. 

etc. 

Bricklayer 

1. Where do you use radial or round-face brick? 

In arches. 

2. What is used in the middle of a long wall to keep the line level? 

Twig (twigger) (twigging) (tingle). 

3. What is a brick called when set on end? 

Soldier. 

4. What is a bond called when a header and stretcher are laid in the 
same course? 

Flemish. 

5. What is the course called from which an arch starts? 

Spring (springer) (springing course). 

Skewback. 

etc. 

Carpenter, Finish 

1. What kind of a bit is used to drill a 24nch hole? 

Expansion bit. 

2. When driving into hard wood, what do you put on a finish nail to 
make it go in easier? 

Soap or paraffin. 

3. What side of a door is usually fitted first? 

Hinge side. 

4. What is used to secure the nailing of baseboards in a brick wall? 

Base blocks. 
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s. 


What size finish nail should be used on a door jamb? 
Tenpenny. . 


etc. 


Cook, General 


1. What do you use to clear boiled coffee? 

Egg shell. 

2. How would you cook lamb chops or steaks for children? 

Broil. 

3. How hot an oven should you have for biscuits? 

450 degrees. 

4. Do you start soup in hot or cold water? 

Cold. 

5. What do you put on fried sweet potatoes to make them brown? 

Sugar. 


etc. 


Auto Mechanic, General 

1. What joint is there between the differential and the transmission? 

Universal. 

2. What regulates the height of gasoline in the carburetor? 

Float or float valve. 

3. What are the marks on the flywheel used for? 

Timing. 

4. If a cylinder is scored from overheating what repairs are necessary 
to put it in good condition? 

Rebore and regrind. 

5. What tool would you use in trueing up bearings? 

Scraper. 

etc. 

Picture Trade Test. The method of developing die picture 
trade test is essentially similar to that used for the oral. Various 
pictures and questions based thereon are selected and tried out 
to determine whether the skilled workmen on the average answer 
diem more satisfactorily than do the unskilled. A few typical 
items from a number of picture trade tests will be described. 

Carpenter 

The test includes a series of pictures of tools, the question for 
each one being "'What do you call that?’'' Pictures are shown of 
such things as a jack plane, spoke shave, saw clamp, draw knife, 
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ripping chisel, scraper, and miter. There is also a picture of ,a 
flight of steps with letters indicating the rise, the tread, and the 
nosing, and the applicant is asked to name the different parts 
that are lettered. A picture of a roof is shown with the valley 
and the ridge indicated. The applicant must name them. 

Storage Battenj Electrician 

Pictures of four battery units are shown connected in different 
ways — in series, in parallel, and in a combination of series and 
parallel. The applicant is asked to tell how many volts will be 
obtained under these different conditions. There are also pic- 
tures of plates from various kinds of batteries w^hich the appli« 
cant must identify. There are pictures of damaged plates witli 
questions as to what might have caused that particular kind of 
damage. A charging system is illustrated and the applicant is 
required to point out the fuse and the resistance switch and to 
state what kind of current would be used in the circuit. 

Machinist 

A test for machinists involves pictures of different kinds of 
chucks — 4- jaw, 3-jaw, and drill — ^which the applicant must name. 
There is a picture of a turret lathe with a question as to what 
kind of lathe it is. A vernier scale is set at a certain figure and 
the applicant is required to read it He also has to name from 
the pictures various types of cutting tools and a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of gauges. 

Written Trade Test. The method of developing the written 
trade test was outlined in the discussion of methods (supra). 
Each item of information regarding the work includes a question 
and several alternative answers, the correct one of which is to 
be checked. Similar items for a few other trades will be given. 

Bricklayer 

^1. Half of a brick is called: Chunk; Block; Heel; Bat. 

2. Fire bricks are laid in: Concrete; Cement; Fire clay; Mortar. 

3. The top course of stone on a wall is called: Coping; Bondstone; 
Clipcourse; Capstone, 

4. Before plumbing up a comer you should lay: Three courses; 
Six courses; Nine courses; Twelve courses. 
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5. A fire stop around a flue is formed by a Coping; Skewback; 

Corbel; Indent. 

6. To keep the line level in the middle of a long wall you use: Level; 

Plumb line; Square; Trigger. 

Time Clerk 

A wiitten test for time clerks involves items such as the fol- 
lowing: Two sheets of numbers are to be added quickly— num- 
bers like SM, 8/4, 111 — ^the type ordinarily added by a time clerk 
in computing hours and fractions thereof. There are likewise two 
sheets for subtracting times such as the time between 7:30 and 
11:15 A.M. — another type of computation performed repeatedly 
by time clerks. 

Student Engineer 

A trade test has been devised by one of the electrical concerns 
for selecting student engineers. This is essentially an information 
test dealing with data which these students should have learned 
before applying for such a position. Three types of items are 
intermixed throughout the test. The first involves lists of tilings, 
all but one of which belong to the same general class; the odd 
one is to be underlined, as in the following: 

Silver; copper; glass; aluminum; gold. 

81; 63; 49; 64; 16. 

The second type of item involves statements which are either 
true or false and are to be marked accordingly: 

Laminated armature cores are used because they retain mag- 
netism better. True. . . .False. ... 

Resistance equivalent to a number of resistances in parallel is 
equal to the sum of the reciprocals of the separate resistances. 
True. .. .False. .. . 

The thii'd type involves problems of computation like the 
following: 

What direct current of 110 volts will give the same horse power 
as a direct current of 5 amperes at 220 volts? Answer .... 

Given circuits of 4 and 6 ohms in parallel and in series with a 
circuit of 7.6 ohms, what current will be sent through by 120 
volts? Answer 
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Automobile Driver 

One portion of this test concerns infonnation about traffic 
rules and other matters conducive to safety. 

1. If while driving you hear the gong of the fire department behind 
you, you should: 

.... Drive faster in order to keep out of the way. 

.... Drive more slowly to let the truck pass. 

. . . . Drive immediately to the curb and stop. 

. . . .Stop in the street as soon as you hear the gong. 

2. The chief reason why you should avoid changing gears while 
crossing a railroad track is: 

... .The tracks are rough and the bumping hard on the transmission. 

. . . .You need all your attention to ‘‘stop, look, and listen.” 

.... Changing gears is liable to stall the engine. 

. . . .You may get nervous and strip the differential. 

3. Assume you are going to descend a steep slippery hill. Check tliree 
of the following things that you should do: 

.... Leave the car in gear with the engine running. 

.... Put the engine in reverse leaving the engine running, 

. . , .Advance the spark lever. 

.... Apply the foot brakes as necessary. 

.... Put the engine in neutral. 

. . . . Give the motor just enough gas to keep it running. 

■ Another portion of the test involves recognition of dangerous 
situations. Pictures are shown on the blank and the subject is 
required to write what aspect of the scene is dangerous. The 
pictures include parking beside a hydrant or on a curve or double, 
passing a machine while ascending a hill and near the top, pass- 
ing a stationary streetcar, traveling on the left side of a curve. 
The test also includes actual performance somewhat like the 
performance test for truck drivers {infra)» 

Performance Trade Test. As above suggested, performance 
trade tests are based on a quite different principle from most 
of the tests hitherto described. We have been dealing thus far, 
except for a few of the written tests, with the principle that if a 
man has worked at a trade for some time he will have picked 
up considerable information about it. The performance tests to 
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be described, however, deal with his actual ability to perform 
operations rather than with his information. 

The procedure of selecting items on which the subject is to 
be scored is similar to that used in the information type of ti*ade 
test. A preliminary set of tasks, tools, and material is gathered 
and items of score are devised. This tentative series is given to a 
few persons and then revised in the light of this preliminary try- 
out When the final set of items is selected, it is possible' to de- 
termine the critical scores in the same fashion as previously 
described. A little more ingenuity is often required, as, for in- 
stance, in selecting the aspects of the product to be measured 
and scored objectively. Care is also necessary to have supplies 
and equipment available and tools in good condition in order that 
everything will be standard. A few performance trade tests will 
be described. 


Patternmaker 

The applicant is provided with a standard set of tools and 
stock and with a blueprint. He is directed to ‘make a pattern 
for this cast steel bracket according to this drawing.” The time 
is taken and the finished product is scored according to following 
standards. Various dimensions with their allowable margin of 
error are indicated on a photograph of the finished product. 
The applicant’s product is measured to see how closely it con- 
forms to specifications. If it falls outside any margin of error, 
a defect is scored against him. One dimension, for instance, must 
be between 5% 2 " and 5% 2 ", another between 4" and A 

dimension outside these limits constitutes a defect. There are 
various other penalties, such as having the grain of one piece 
of wood run in the wrong direction or drilling the hole all the 
way through when it should go only part way; a total of 24 
defects is possible in the finished product. A candidate is rated 
as a journeyman if his product has one of these defects and he 
completes the work in between 71 and 120 minutes. He is rated 
as a novice if his product does not consist of three or four blocks. 

Interior Wireman 

The applicant is provided with two joists and crosspieces 
fastened together to resemble a portion of a ceiling. He is also 
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given certain insulating tubes, knobs, wire, tape, and various 
tools. His instructions are as follows: “This is a part of a ceil- 
ing, joists, and crosspieces. Run two feed whes across and 
through both joists, using holes already drilled. From these main 
lines tap off leads in parallel and drop a lamp cord from this 
support. Use any material necessary, but do not use any more 
than you have to.” The applicant is required to repeat his in- 
structions in order to insure that he knows what is required, and 
is then left to his own devices. The finished product is scored 
according to a standard scheme. Certain aspects of the work 
are given one point credit if done in one way and no credit if 
done in another way. For instance, if the wires are drawn 
through the two outside holes 5" apart through both joists, the 
applicant receives a credit of one, while if they are drawn through 
holes less than 5" apart he is given no credit. If he leaves rub- 
ber tape or an open wire exposed, he receives no credit, but if 
friction tape entirely covers the rubber tape and all open whes 
are covered, he scores one point credit. He is given one point 
if the main lines are soldered tightly, but no credit if they are 
loosely soldered. In this way there are twelve possible items of 
score. An applicant is rated as a journeyman if he makes at 
least 9 points and finishes in less than 30 minutes. He is an 
apprentice if he makes between 2 and 8 points and takes more 
than 80 minutes. Less than 2 points indicates a novice. 

Truck Drivers 

The two foregoing instances are typical of the product-time 
test in which the subject takes a given test, the finished product 
from which can be scored. One illustration will be given of a 
process test in which the subject is required to put a ti'uck 
through certain maneuvers. The examiner sits on the front seat 
beside the subject and scores him on certain aspects of driving 
during the test. After certain preliminary manipulations of levers 
and driving forward and backing in the open, the subject enters 
a course 9 feet wide marked off by stakes every 5 feet. The 
first portion of this course is in the shape of a letter S and the 
subject drives through at the speed he “Ainks best.” He is scored 
in Ais part of Ae test on Ae following errors: racing Ae engine 
when starting or shifting, starting abruptly, grinding the gears 
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when shifting, going through the S-shaped road in first speed, 
or knocking down a stake. At the end of this course he drives 
his hood between two posts that are rather close together. He 
is penalized if he knocks them down. He then has to back 
through a semicircular road without knocking down any stakes, 
an error being scored against him if he makes more tlian one 
direct backing in order to enter the half-circle or if he knocks 
down more than one stake. He next has to back the rear of the 
truck squarely up to tlie center of a small platform and further 
errors are scored if he hits the platform or approaches it at an 
angle. He then goes to another part of the course where he is 
required to turn around on a side hill. Possible errors include 
letting the truck roll downhill more than a foot, driving with the 
emergency brake on, backing more than once in order to turn 
around, or stalling the engine. After the subject has completed 
diis course and all the errors have been noted, he is rated. An 
expert makes 3 errors or less, a journeyman from 4 to 9, an 
apprentice from 10 to 15, and a novice 16 or more. 

General Precautions 

Reliability and Validity. Just as in a test of capacity, reliability 
and validity should be considered in a trade test. It is possible, 
after the final set of items has been selected, to divide it arbi- 
trarily into two equal parts and determine whether the subjects 
make approximately the same score in the two parts. It is less 
satisfactory with this type of test to give it twice and compare 
initial and subsequent scores, because memory for items in the 
first test will influence the second score. Many subjects after the 
first test will look up or inquire about certain answers which they 
did not know and hence in a second test do much better. Those 
who have not done this will be at a disadvantage. Moreover, in 
many trade tests there are so few items that if one half is com- 
pared with the other half there is opportunity for considerable 
error because of the small number of items. 

In some cases a trade test is constructed in two forms as is 
done with aptitude tests. It is then feasible to give both forms 
to the subjects and correlate them in order to determine re- 
liability. The U.S. Employment Service has done this for 49 of 
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the 126 jobs for which they have standardized trade questions. 
Reliabilities are reported ranging from .86 to .91 [2, 44 ], 

The validity of the trade test is largely revealed in the selection 
of questions and the calibration procedure above described. It 
is unsatisfactory to correlate scores widi the criterion when the 
latter consists merely of the four degrees of trade ability^ for 
the validity cannot be stated in quantitative form. With the 
graphic method of calibration, however, it can be seen whether 
each item and also the total of the items make possible a fair 
separation between the different degrees of trade ability. If this 
can be done with little overlapping, the test may be considered 
to have fairly high validity. It is, of course, also possible to give 
a trade test and then compare scores with success in the trade 
at a later time. If those who made high scores are doing success- 
ful work and some of them have perhaps been advanced to more 
responsible or supervisory positions while those with low scores 
are ineffective or have perhaps been dismissed, this gives a 
further check on the validity. 

Recalibration in New Situation. Just as with the various tests 
and measures previously discussed, it is erroneous to assume 
that because a trade test worked in one particular situation, it 
will be of value in any remotely similar situation. It is desirable 
to recalibrate it in the place where it is going to be used. While 
any given trade has a good many fundamental facts and oper- 
ations that will be involved wherever it is plied, there are many 
differences between organizations. A trade learned in one plant 
may differ in many essential respects from that same trade in 
another. For instance, the first plant may have archaic machinery 
while the second has modern equipment. The man who has 
worked and is skillful in the first may be at a loss in the second; 
and while such a man would make a high score in a trade test 
devised in the first plant, that same test would be unfair to 
workers in the second plant who deal with a different kind of 
machinery. 

The importance of checking over the ti*ade tests in a new situa- 
tion is brought out by the fact that the U.S. Employment Service 
investigated many of the trade test questions devised for mili- 
tary use in 1918 and found about half of them unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of validity. Some of this may be due to the 
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fact that materials and processes changed in twenty years. At 
any rate, it does point to the desirability of evaluating the tests 
in the new situation to be sure that they are really doing what 
they are supposed to do. 

It may be deshable to start from the beginning, devise ques- 
tions, revise them, and finally select and calibrate a set. Or it 
may be possible to take a set already developed elsewhere and 
see how valid it is in the new situation. In either instance a littie 
research is necessary before the trade test can be made a valuable 
part of the employment program. 

Summary 

Trade tests are designed to measure the ability possessed by 
a prospective employee at the time of application rather than 
any innate capacity that will enable him to achieve success after 
adequate training. They are not prognostic. They are needed 
in cases when it is unwise to take the applicant's word as to his 
trade experience and status. It is desirable to devise the test so 
that it can be administered by an examiner with no trade knowl- 
edge and so that it will yield an unequivocal and objective score 
that is quite independent of the judgment or knowledge of the 
person evaluating the results. 

Trade tests are based on one of two general principles. It is 
possible to ascertain some information regarding a personas trade 
status by giving him a standard sample of work to do. It is also 
possible to obtain indirect indications by testing his information 
regarding details of the trade on the theory that an experienced 
worker will have incidentally picked up considerable information 
about his trade and will be familiar with tools, materials, and 
processes so that he can answer questions about them. 

There are four common types of trade tests. In the oral type 
the questions are asked aloud and the subject's replies noted by 
the examiner. In the picture method the applicant is questioned 
regarding details in pictures of implements or machinery used in 
the trade. The content of the written test is similar to that of the 
oral test, but the form is such that the subject has merely to 
select the correct one from a group of alternative answers. The 
written test is usually adapted to group administration. In the 
performance test the applicant does some typical standardized 
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operation, perhaps on a small scale. This may be scored accord- 
ing to the process he uses, the finished product, die time con- 
sumed, or a combination of all of these. The oral and picture 
tests have the advantages accruing to other individual tests, 
namely, they minimize opportunities for misunderstanding and 
consequent erroneous results and make possible a certain amount 
of clinical observation. The picture test has the additional advan- 
tage of being more concrete and making greater appeal to the 
applicant, but it has the disadvantage that the picture may rep- 
resent a different model of machine from that with which he 
is familiar and thus throw him completely off the track. The 
written test in a group form leads to great time-saving and the 
answers are unequivocal and can be easily and quickly scored 
by anyone. The performance test comes closer to the practical 
situation because it tests actual skill. It must usually, however, 
be given individually and this requnes considerable outlay in 
the way of equipment and materials. 

The method of developing and standardizing a trade test dif- 
fers from that for innate capacity tests. Whereas in the latter 
there are a number of tests, each composed of many items, and 
the total number of items completed in a given time is compared 
with the criterion, in the trade test all the items are approxi- 
mately the same sort and they are compared individually with 
the criterion to determine which are the most differential. The 
criterion that is most frequently used is a division of the sub- 
jects into novices, apprentices, journeymen, and experts, these 
terms being used in the conventional trade sense. Another classi- 
fication consists of experts, apprentices and helpers, and workers 
in related trades. 

It is necessary, by consulting technical sources and conferring 
with foremen, to devise a preliminary set of items of information 
or performance. These should be revised in order to clear up 
ambiguities. It is well to confer with foremen on this revision 
and also to give the items to a small group of workers in order 
to locate any misunderstandings. This preliminary set of revised 
items is tlien given to workers in the criterion groups, and the 
percentage of the members who answer a given item is deter- 
mined for each group. If the percentage of the apprentices is 
higher than that of the novices, if the apprentices in turn are ex- 
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ceeded by the journeymen, and if the experts have the largest 
percentage of all, this particular item may be considered differ- 
ential of trade ability. This determination can be facilitated by 
plotting a curve for these four percentages, A similar procedure 
is carried through for each question or item. It is then possible 
by inspecting tlie graphs to determine the most differential ques- 
tions. Another possibility is to consider the statistical significance 
of the differences between the various percentages. The ques- 
tions thus selected will be embodied in the final form of the 
trade test. It then remains to calibrate this final set of questions 
in order to set critical scores. This can be done graphically by 
plotting the total score of each individual, keeping the different 
trade classes in separate blocks of the chart and then drawing 
by inspection a line between the classes that will give the least 
possible overlapping. 

It is desirable to investigate the reliability and validity of a 
trade test when this is possible. Half of the items may be cor- 
related with the other half to determine reliability, although this 
is often not feasible because of the small number of items used. 
The validity is largely revealed in the calibration procedure, but 
it may be possible to compare scores with subsequent success 
in the work. 

If a trade test has been developed in one situation, it is not 
safe to employ it in another similar one without further investi- 
gation. It often develops that methods of doing the work or the 
type of machinery used in one plant differ sufficiently from those 
in another so that a test devised in the former will be unsatis- 
factory in the latter. Whether or not this is true can be ascer- 
tained by repeating the calibration procedure to determine 
whether the critical scores hold in the new situation, 
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Chapter XV 


JOB ANALYSIS 

Nature of Job Analysis 

Job analysis, as its name implies, comprises a consideration of 
the employer s contribution in the way of tools, material, pay, 
or general work situation, and of the workman’s contribution in 
the way of skill, intellectual capacity, previous experience, or 
personal qualities. Job analysis is closely related to job specifi- 
cation or occupational description. The analysis is the means 
and the specification the end. After a detailed analysis has been 
conducted, the result is a series of specifications which can be 
used for various practical purposes. The analysis studies and 
ascertains the nature of the job, and the specifications reorganize 
this material into usable form. 

Purpose 

Job analysis is conducted for several purposes. The first of 
these is the improvement of methods of work. If it is desired to 
determine the most efficient way of doing a job, this may be 
facilitated by stating in standard quantitative form the different 
parts of the operation. One may wish to know, for instance, the 
time required to turn a taper, the distance a workman must 
reach for a wrench, or the time spent by a salesman in making 
out his reports and in other routine work. This information may 
make it possible to improve efficiency by eliminating wasted 
effort or by making technical adjustments. 

A second purpose of job analysis is concerned with the health 
or safety of the employees. To this end study is made of various 
conditions such as ventilation or illumination or the proximity 
of dangerous machinery to various parts of the worker s body. 
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The aim of this type of analysis is to find where readjustments 
are necessary in die interest of safety and health. 

A third purpose deals with more effective methods of training 
employees. The content of a worker s instruction can often be 
organized more scientifically. For instance, if the difficulties of 
the various operations are known, it may be feasible to teach the 
less difficult operations first. This plan is sometimes followed in 
training apprentices where the trade is divided into a number of 
subdivisions which are taught successively. Again, if the suc- 
cessful salesmen encourage their prospects to operate the adding 
machine themselves and ask plenty of “yes"" questions, these 
facts may be passed along to the new men in the course of their 
training. 

A fourth purpose of job analysis and one with which psychol- 
ogy is most concerned contributes to vocational adjustment. From 
this standpoint the work may be analyzed with reference to the 
duties, working conditions, pay, and relation to other kinds of 
work, and the worker may be analyzed with reference to his 
various qualifications, innate or acquired. This information makes 
the hiring process more effective because some of the things 
that are needed on the part of the worker are known; further- 
more, he can be given such information about the job as may be 
necessary to “sell"" it to him or at least guard against ultimate 
dissatisfaction on his part because of initial misunderstanding. 
The results of the job analysis also may contribute to vocational 
counseling. Even without actual tests it will tell approximately 
what the requirements of the job are in the way of educational 
background, experience, strength, and the like. The counselor 
is in a better position to advise individuals. In fact, the U.S. 
Employment Service has carried out an extensive project for an- 
alyzing a large number of jobs with a view to more effective 
counseling and placement in the various centers it operates 
throughout the country [6]. 

Need 

The need for job analysis is quite apparent. Many occupational 
terms are ambiguous. For example, an applicant who indicated 
on his personnel blank that he was a pipe cutter was uncritically 
assigned to a job of laying sewer pipes. It developed subse- 
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quently that he had been a carver of Meerschaum pipes. Similar 
ambiguities are liable to occur in almost any industry. If a re- 
quest is made for a machinist, men may be available who are 
good at lathe work but poor at bench work, or who can operate 
a drill press but are unable to do otlier kinds of machine work 
efficiently. If a clerical worker is desired, it is necessary to specify 
more than this general term indicates because qualifications are 
quite different for transcribing clerks such as timekeepers, bill 
clerks, bookkeepers, stenographic clerks who do shorthand and 
typing or secretarial work, filing clerks, clei*ks who meet the 
public at a cashiers window, or machine-operating clerks whose 
work is confined largely to computing machines. Hence it is 
obviously necessary to specify in somewhat more detail the 
actual nature of the job and tire actual qualifications desired for 
that job. 

Tiue Role of Psychology in Job Analysis 

Use of Ps5^chological Categories. Job analysis, to be sure, in- 
volves many things besides psychology. Much of the information 
deals with various items of industrial practice, but some of it 
also runs into psychological categories, especially when the neces- 
sary qualifications of workers are described. Mention is often 
made of an operative's innate capacity such as intelligence or 
attention. Such characteristics, we have seen earlier, may be ap- 
proached more objectively, if desired, by mental tests. Account 
may also be taken of his acquired proficiency in various lines and 
this may be approached by the trade test technique already de- 
scribed. Again, the qualifications may include certain personality 
traits and these may be evaluated by the rating scale procedure. 
In other words, die description of ihe worker will often extend 
into psychological categories and may sometimes actually com- 
prise the results of technical procedures such as have been dis- 
cussed earlier in this book. A final job specification may fre- 
quently include critical scores on certain tests or rating scales. 

Psychological Background for Job Analyst. Psychological train- 
ing will probably help the job analyst. The psychologist usually 
learns to observe people somewhat more closely than does the 
ordinary individual. In a clinic, for instance, considerable stress 
is attached to the involuntary movements an individual makes. 
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the way he goes at a task, and the fleeting evidences of emo- 
tional abnormality. A person with a psychological or clinical 
background probably will observe whether the worker is per- 
forming his task automatically or witli apparent conscious effort, 
whether he takes advantage of the rhythm of the operation, 
whetlier his eye necessarily follows his hand in making certain 
adjustments, whether a salesman dominates the prospect in the 
sales interview. Psychological training further helps in directing 
the analyst s attention to what the man does as well as to what 
tlie machine does. The casual observer is perhaps more inclined 
to watch the machine, whereas the psychologist will pay a con- 
siderable amount of attention to the workman. Moreover, this 
type of training makes one specially conscious of the necessity 
for concrete and specific descriptions. The psychologist is well 
aware of the limitations in terminology when dealing with human 
traits. Finally, while the technique of weighting different varia- 
bles, such as items of personal history or test scores, in order to 
predict validly some other variable, such as occupational effi- 
ciency, is not unique with psychology, nevertheless the psychol- 
ogist is usually familiar with this technique and hence has a 
rather good background for research work. In the following dis- 
cussion a brief account will be given of current methods of job 
analysis followed by a consideration of its primarily psychological 
aspects. 

Method of Securing Data 

Interview Procedure. A widely used method for securing job 
analysis data is to interview persons supervising the job under 
investigation or even the workers themselves. Earlier methods 
sometimes resorted to a questionnaire directed to either of these 
groups, asking them to state tlie nature of the job or the quali- 
fications they thought necessary for it, or giving them a list of 
duties and qualifications from which to make their selection. This 
procedure was none too satisfactory because the persons filling 
out the blank often were not aware of the importance of scientific 
exactness and were inclined to use general and undefined terms. 
It is much more satisfactory, therefore, to have a trained inter- 
viewer secure this information by personal contact. When he is 
face to face with the supervisor or workman he can adapt his 
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procedure to the circumstances. If the interviewee is indefinite 
on a particular point he can be quesioned fui'ther while that 
point is still under consideration. If a particular lead is given 
which appears quite significant to the interviewer, he can secure 
more information on the spot, whereas it might be difficult sub- 
sequently to check back with a second questionnaire dealing with 
tliat specific point. 

Observation of Workers. The analyst may likewise secure val- 
uable information simply from observing workers on the job. 
This is the same procedure as that followed when analyzing the 
job with a view to selecting tests (Cf. Chapter VIII). A skilled 
analyst will secure much information in this way. His observa- 
tion will be appreciably facilitated if he is provided witli some 
form specifying the special qualifications for which he is to watch. 
Some of these forms will be discussed below. 

Analyst's Personal Qualities. The job analyst needs certain 
qualifications in order to do his work successfully, and various 
lists of them have been suggested [2]. For instance, he should 
have a rather high degree of intelligence, and ability to analyze 
the situation, to be alert for leads, and to discriminate the im- 
portant from the unimportant. There is less certainty as to 
whether he requires technical training in the job. He must 
without question be sufficiently familiar with the work to under- 
stand its terminology. It would be absurd for an interviewer to 
approach a man and be unable to talk to him in his own lan- 
guage. If the worker uses terms which are familiar to himself 
but the interviewer repeatedly has to have them explained, it 
puts the latter in the position of not knowing his business and 
is conducive to lack of confidence. However, it is doubtful if 
the interviewer needs the familiarity with the occupation that 
comes from personal experience; it is possible for him to be 
even too familiar. There is a danger in the latter case of his 
going into minutiae that are insignificant from the practical 
standpoint 

In addition to intelligence and knowledge of technical termi- 
nology the interviewer should have various personal qualities. He 
must have patience because his work will often involve consider- 
able delay. There may be unavoidable interruptions when he is 
about to interview an executive. Moreover, he needs tact for it 
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is often difficult to get a man to talk about his job. Some persons 
are more or less jealous in this respect and are apt to be reticent 
If, however, the interviewer tactfully expresses interest in the 
mans work, he will probably be able to extract the desired 
information. He should also be rather persistent and firm in his 
manner because it is often necessary to keep the worker on the 
track. He may frequently have to say, ^"That is all very interest- 
ing, but now what about this?” The interviewer further needs to 
be able to inspire confidence and cooperation so that the men 
will be interested in helping him in every way that they can — in 
other words, he must be a good salesman. When a worker hails 
the man who interviewed him a few days previously and tells 
him that he has thought of one or two other aspects of his work 
tliat he forgot to mention earlier, it is obvious that this man 
has confidence in the interviewer and is anxious to cooperate. 
Sometimes one of them brings in notes he has jotted down as 
a basis for further discussion. 

The job analyst needs further to be a good observer, as he 
may be called upon to watch persons at work and to decide 
whether they need manual dexterity, memory for details, or 
emotional stability. Good laboratory training in science and par- 
ticularly in psychology should be helpful in developing this 
characteristic in the analyst. 

Analyst’s Training. The analyst must have some preliminary 
training before much value can be attached to his results, whether 
he is to conduct interviews or observe operations. The amount 
varies in different situations. For a survey at one of the govern- 
ment air service experiment stations one day’s intensive training 
was given the interviewers, whereas one months instruction was 
given as a preliminary to an analysis of secretarial work. This 
training may involve preparing questions and revising the word- 
ing of the questions so as to bring out the desired information. 
Trial interviews are often valuable; here the person conducts a 
few interviews, not with the intention of obtaining valuable 
information, but for the purpose of getting experience himself. 
The instructor can go over the results of these interviews with 
him and show him his mistakes and the good features. While 
preliminary training of this sort is usually given, it is not to be 
assumed that after it the interviewer can work entirely inde- 
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pendently. In a large organization where there are several inter- 
viewers they should confer frequently about their work with 
those to whom they are directly responsible. 

In training analysts to observe workers the program of the U.S. 
Employment Service is typical. It begins with a review of the 
objectives to be obtained by die rating form so as to convince 
each individual of the importance of securing accurate data. 
The analysts are then given the standard work sheet (infra) 
listing the characteristics of the workers that are to be observed 
and rated. The definitions of these characteristics are read, dis- 
cussed, and illustrated. Thereupon the analysts go out and ana- 
lyze a fairly complicated job, using the technique as best they 
can. The results are discussed with them individually and com- 
pared with those of other members of the group. Points on which 
the different individuals disagree markedly are given special 
discussion. Incidentally, this procedure of securing several ratings 
of the same job is carried out on later occasions to insure that all 
the analysts are working in a similar manner. 

Whom to Interview or Observe. If an organization is con- 
fronted with the problem of analyzing certain occupations, the 
next point to consider is what persons are to be interviewed or 
observed. If the technique is to consist of observation, efforts 
obviously must be confined to workers. If, however, interviews 
are to be held, there are two possibilities — tlie workers and the 
men who supervise their work. It might seem offhand that the 
superiors ought to know in great detail just what the men are 
doing and hence would be the most desirable men to inteiwiew. 
As a matter of fact, there are often minor aspects of the day’s 
routine that do not reach the supervisor at all. For instance, a 
superintendent of a pressroom would consider that his foremen 
were essentially engaged in carrying out his orders and getting 
the work out on time; he might enthely overlook the fact that 
they also had to see that the presses were washed and oiled 
before they left each night. This operation is an important part 
of their job, but in an actual interview it did not occur to the 
superintendent. On the other band, the worker may not give all 
the information desired. It is hard for a person to take a detached 
point of view toward his work and describe all its details. This 
is particularly the case if he has been at a job for a long time, for 
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many operations become relatively automatic so tliat he performs 
tliem with very little attention. Consequently, as he thinks back 
over his work with a view to analysis, he is somewhat less apt to 
recall the aspects which do not occupy much attention during 
the day's work. Hence it would seem desirable to secure informa- 
tion from both the workers and their superiors, trusting that the 
details omitted by one will be supplied by the odier. 

It is further desirable to have a typical sampling of individuals 
for the interview. In some instances it is, of course, possible to 
include everybody in the concern who is working at a given job 
as well as all the supervisors. If this is not feasible and a sampling 
is to be taken, it is well to insure that the sampling is typical and 
does not represent a special aspect of tlie work. In a study of 
secretarial workers in which persons in a great many establish- 
ments were interviewed, effort was made to sample those in four 
different lines of work — secretaries in general business capacities, 
secretaries in government positions, secretaries in institutions, 
and secretaries to professional men [2]. When the samples were 
selected in this way there was less danger that the analysis would 
reflect the peculiar features of one particular kind of secretarial 
work. Identical principles are involved in the sampling of work- 
ers to be observed. 

No definite rule can be laid down as to the number of people 
who should be interviewed or observed. After the procedure has 
reached a certain point, it will become obvious that the last few 
individuals have contributed nothing in addition to what has 
been contributed by earlier ones. Consequently, further investi- 
gation will probably be of little value because it will yield little 
additional information. 

Work Sheets. A printed form or work sheet for securing the 
preliminary job analysis data is standard practice. It is inadvisable 
to attempt to write up an occupational description on the spot. 
It is better to gather the information in a systematic fashion and 
then organize it at leisure. A number of typical work sheets or 
forms will be described. 

The U.S. Employment Service has a "Workers Characteristics" 
form. This is a list of about 50 characteristics, with provision for 
a symbol rating of each one. Some of the characteristics are as 
follows: (1) working rapidly for long periods, (2) strength, (3) 
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dexterity, (4) coordination, (5) estimations of various sorts such 
as size, quantity, or speed, (6) special senses, (7) memory, (8) 
social factors such as tact, (9) temperament such as emotional 
stability, (10) miscellaneous factors such as ability to make 
decisions, oral expression. Subdivisions of these characteristics 
are frequent. 

The analyst has this sheet with him while observing the workei' 
and makes his judgments on the points indicated. With tiiis par- 
ticular sheet he rates each characteristic as A, B, or C. A rating 
of A means that an unusually large amount of the trait is de- 
manded by the job, such as would be possessed by not more 
than 2 per cent of the general population. A rating of B means 
a distinctly above average amount such as would be possessed by 
the next 28 per cent of the population. The C rating means that 
the amount of the characteristic is less than that possessed by 
the highest 30 per cent of the general population. In making his 
estimate the analyst thus has to compare the workers with per- 
sons in general. He is also provided with a manual which defines 
the characteristics and usually illustrates them in a specific job. 
For example, with the item ‘sense of taste,’' the definition stresses 
ability to distinguish differences in quality and intensity. It is 
illustrated by the roasting foreman s job in chocolate manufacture 
or confectionery manufacture. The elements in the job that ne- 
cessitate taste are described — ^for instance, chewing a sample of 
cocoa beans to determine whether they are properly roasted. 

Another form for securing data about the job is somewhat 
similar to the foregoing but has some additional features [1]. 
The first item deals with ‘mental effort,” including general and 
special education, monotony, instructing other people, preparing 
records, intelligence, patience. The next item involves skill; the 
kind is to be specified, likewise any desirable prior experience. 
The third item deals with physical aspects — age limits, height, 
weight, sex, sensory factors such as vision, the amount and nature 
of the physical effort required, and the amount of fatigue in- 
volved. The fourth division concerns responsibility carried by the 
individual such as for equipment, tools, materials, property, or 
the work of others. The final elassification deals with working 
conditions, with subitems covering place, type of surroundings, 
atmosphere, illumination, and hazards. 
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Another form that may be mentioned comprises a detailed 
check list on certain points [3], For instance, under personal 
conditions there is: work with others, close to others, direct 
others, plan work. Under working conditions is the item ma- 
chinery with subclasses: floor, hand, electric, bench, foot, care 
of. Under tools tliere is: light, heavy, furnished by the worker. 
Materials include: light, heavy, fine, coarse, perishable, care of. 
Motion includes: simple, complex, fast, slow, large, automatic, 
varied, repetitive, rhytlrmic, small. This particular form lists a 
large number of items which, however, are merely to be checked 
rather than rated on any scale as in the case of the first form 
described above. 

One of the more elaborate of the earlier work sheets may be 
described [4, 141 ], The first page contains space for the descrip- 
tion of the work — die duties, responsibilities, tools and equip- 
ment, and working conditions. In describing the duties emphasis 
is placed not on mere detail, but on a statement of the functions 
of the job. "'Responsibilities” includes such things as custody of 
money or property and insuring the safety of other employees. 
Under "tools and equipment” are to be mentioned not such tools 
as hammers or shovels that anyone can handle widiout much 
special instruction, but rather things involving special skill and 
training such as typewriters or welding machinery. To facilitate 
the evaluation of working conditions a code is appended as 
follows: 

A. Imminent risk of life; e.g., experimental parachute jumper. 

B. Dangerous; e.g., propeller tester. 

G. Hazardous; e.g., aviation mechanic, ground man. 

D. Unhealthy or extremely unpleasant; e.g., doper, propeller 
' .. tester. 

E. Factory or shop. 

F. Ofiice. 

The notation of one of these code letters on the sheet is all that 
is necessary. 

The next page of the blank deals with a set of minimum re- 
quirements on the part of the worker. Physical qualities are coded 
in somewhat similar fashion to t^^ as follows: 
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A. Superlative; e.g., great strength (continuous heavy lifting), 
exceptional eyesight (draftsman, insti*ument maker). 

B. Superior; e.g., unusual strength (occasional hea\^ lifting); 
good eyesight (machinist). 

C. Better than average; e.g., better than average strength (car- 
penter, plumber); better than average eyesight (typist, fabric 
worker), 

D. Below average — average strength not needed (watchman, 
messenger, engineer); average vision not needed (doper, dry 
kiln operator, fire fighter). 

E. Slight — ^little strength required (ofiSce worker, draftsman); 
poor vision acceptable (janitor, laborer). 

Another item concerns education and has a space for entry 
somewhat similar to the graphic rating scale: 

Post-graduate 

Work College High School Common School 

V IV HI II I G IV III II I G IV III II I G 8 7 6 5 4 3 

The number indicates the grade of common school, high school, 
or college the individual finished. In a similar way data regarding 
requirements for special training or experience may be recorded: 

Special training— V IV III II 18 12 6 3 1 none 
Experience —V IV III II 18 12 6 3 1 none 

The arabic numerals indicate months and the roman numerals 
years. With reference to technical skill the sheet provides a line 
comprising the four usual trade classifications: 

Expert .... Journeyman .... Appi'entice .... Novice .... 

The presence of this item on the blank suggests, of course, the 
desirability in some instances of setting a critical trade test score. 
If the results of this job analysis are to be used in employing 
persons where technical skill is desirable, it will be more satis- 
factory, as has been shown previously, actually to give a man 
a trade test and determine on that basis whether he has the 
requisite trade ability than to take his word for it. The job anal- 
ysis would then state the amount of technical skill necessary, and 
the trade test would determine whether the applicant had the 
requisite skill. 
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Further items on the blank deal with personal qualities and are 


arranged like a graphic rating scale: 

j auguiciit 

Unfailing; 

Good; errors 

Average; 

None 


QFI'OirS 

personal 

cnuse money 
loss 

errors cause 
confusion 


Creative ability 

danger 




Highest; 

High; 

Average; 

None 

Number supervised 

inventiveness 

originality 

initiative 


SOO 100 

25 

10 2 

None 

Each of these 

"requirements” 

has also a 

blank space 

labeled 


'reason,” in which the analyst must justify the entry he has made. 
For example, on the work sheet for automobile mechanics the 
entiy 'Tceen hearing” was justified by the statement that this was 
necessary in order to diagnose motor trouble; common school 
education was required in order to make out time slips and read 
written directions; a year’s previous training in a garage or repair 
shop w^as requisite in order to shorten the learning period, and 
good judgment was listed because it was required in "shooting 
ti'ouble.” This procedure of making the analyst justify each entry 
insures that the item listed represents a real requirement and not 
an imaginary one. It puts the analyst and, in the case of inter- 
views, the worker or executive to the necessity of really consider- 
ing the value of certain items. It also clarifies the qualification 
itself by showing a concrete way in which it is to function. 

Another page of the blank is similar to the one for minimum 
requirements, but deals with further requirements that are de- 
sirable but not absolutely essential. It comprises the same set of 
items with spaces for writing the answers and also justifying 
them. The interviewer can then list the qualifications according 
to whether they are essential or simply desirable. 

Many of the items on such work sheets are not psychological 
in character, but there are manifestly certain aspects in which 
psychology is or might well be involved. The conventional rating 
scale procedure is suggested by the consideration of various 
character ti'aits. The question of trade qualifications immediately 
points to the technique of trade tests. In certain types of work 
additional items regarding intelligence might prove desirable. 
It might be possible to analyze a job with reference to whether 
it required a high degree of attention, a certain amount of 
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memory, the ability to make quick , decisions, or other special 
capacities, A person with psychological training might fre- 
quently find items of this sort which could well be included in 
the analysis of the job. 

Occupational Description 

Form. After a considerable number of persons have been inter- 
viewed or observed and a work sheet filled out for each, the 
analyst can note the statements regarding duties and qualifica- 
tions on which there is substantial agreement. He is then in a 
position to write up the results of his interviews in the fonn of 
a final occupational description or job specification. While the 
form of this description may vary with the circumstances and the 
preferences of those most concerned, it is a rather established 
practice to put the description in simple declarative sentences. 

Examples. A few typical occupational descriptions will be 
cited. 

Occupational Description for Automobile Mechanic^ 

Duties The automobiles and trucks used by this company are kept 
in condition in the Garage Branch of the Maintenance 
Section. Under direction the automobile mechanic over- 
hauls, repairs, and operates such standard machines as the 
Dodge and Cadillac touring cars and Mack, Standard B, 
and G.M.C. motor trucks. He tests, overhauls, and repairs 
motors, generators, and ignition units. He does acetylene 
welding, and uses tools such as lathe, reamer, and valve- 
reader. 

Hours. 7:45 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

11:30 A.M. to 12:15 p.m. Lunch > Monday to Friday. 

12:15 p.m. to 4:30 P.M. J 

7:45 A.M. to 11:45 A.M. Saturday, 

Minimum The automobile mechanic must have graduated from com- 
qualifi- mon school and in addition he must have had three years’ 
cations practical experience in a garage or automotive machine 
shop as repairman. In lieu of one year of practical ex- 
perience, six months’ special training in automobile re- 
pairing or one year as machinist apprentice will be 
accepted. Man 18 to 50 years of age. 

^ After Scott and Clothier. 
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The automobile mechanic should be physically strong, 
capable of occasional heavy lifting. He should have good 
eyesight in order to do close work and make fine adjust- 
ments, although glasses are permitted. Keen hearing is 
also desired in order to enable him to test motors by sound. 

Accuracy is important in this work as errors may cause 
delay and impair work. 

Garage with concrete floor. The worker is on his feet 
about half the time. Much of his time is in a crouching or 
prone position incident to repairs underneath cars. The 
automobile mechanic is outdoors part of the time, espe- 
cially when testing machines on the road. 

From: Truck driver, chauJOFeur, mechanic's helper. 

To: Garage superintendent, engine mechanic. 


It is obvious that this description embodies the information 
discussed earlier in connection with the interview. It begins with 
a description of duties, stating exactly what the man does. It also 
gives the hours which he works. The next section states the 
minimum qualifications and covers the various topics of edu- 
cation, experience, and the like that have been discussed before. 
There axe also additional qualifications which are desired but not 
absolutely necessary. Further information is presented regarding 
working conditions and also the principal lines of promotion. 
This latter gives a notion as to the most profitable positions from 
which to recruit personnel for the job in question and also the 
positions to which a man may be promoted after having had 
adequate' experience. 

In the original occupational description sheet just presented 
tliere is also a series of boxes at the top for quick reference. These 
boxes deal with such items as education, experience, judgment 
accuracy, supervision, physical qualities, and working conditions. 
In each box is entered a single letter which refers in code to 
different degrees of the particular qualification or item. The codes 
for physical qualities and working conditions have already been 
given (p. 517). The following are the notations for recording the 
remaining items in code: 

Education 

A. Graduation from college. 

B. Graduation from high school. 
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C. Two years" high school. 

D. Graduation from common school. 

E. Six years" common school. 

F. None. 

Experience 

A. Ten years. 

B. Five years. 

G. Three years. 

D. Two years, 

E. One year. 

F. None. 

Judgment 

A. Errors may cause loss of life. 

B. Errors may cause personal injury. 

C. Errors may cause money loss. 

D. Errors may cause confusion — ^interdepartmental. 

E. Errors may cause inconvenience — ^intra departmental. 

F. None. 


Accuracy 

A. Errors may cause loss of life. 

B. Errors may cause personal injury. 

C. Errors may cause money loss. 

D. Errors may cause confusion — ^interdepartmental. 

E. Errors may cause inconvenience — ^intradepartmental. 

F. None. 

Supervision 

A. Supervising 100. 

B. Supervising 50. 

C. Supervising 25. 

D. Supervising 10. 

E. Supervising 5. 

F. None. 

Occupational Description for Designer in Structural Steel^ 

Duties and The designer in structural steel designs the steelwork nec- 
responsi- essary for coaling towers and coaling bridges; the steel 

bilities framework for substations and generating stations and mis- 

cellaneous structures such as stairways and platforms. All 

^ After Snow 
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of this work is constructed either by contract or by the 
company’s building construction department. 

In designing steelwork the designer should be familiar 
with: 

a. The loads to which the structures will be subjected. 

b. Structural steel handbooks which give tables of the size 
of structural members, such as eye beams, H columns, 
channels, angles, and girder beams, which he will use. 

c. The standard methods of making connections between 
beams and columns, beams with beams, etc. 

d. The necessary struts and braces and the methods of 
connecting these with columns and beams. 

The designer in structural steel also designs the steel 
framework for additions to be made to existing buildings. 
Before making these designs he takes field measurements 
at points where the new work is to be added, noting care- 
fully whether reinforcements will be necessary in any 
existing construction and such things as connections of 
floors and walls and special foundations for heavy ma- 
chinery. 

Where steel stairways, platforms, or ladders are to be 
built inside of substations or power houses, the designer 
takes field measurements at the location, allowing for 
clearance between new and existing work. 

At times the designer designs steel smoke breechings 
for boiler rooms of power houses. In making such designs 
he should make allowances for expansion of the breeching 
due to wear, seeing that the proper clearances are allowed 
between these structures and existing steelwork. He should 
be familiar with expansion joints necessary for smoke 
breechings. 

He makes preliminary layouts of all designs; he should 
be familiar with standard drawing practices, structural 
steel designs, and standard drawing instruments. He must 
know how to operate a Universal drafting machine and 
use all miscellaneous materials used by draftsmen such as 
drawing paper, tracmg cloth, different grades of pencils, 
and drawing inks. 

Personal 
qualities 
desired 


A man of 25 to 35 years of age is desired . 

Initiative above the average is essential, as he must in 
most cases use his own judgment in working out the best 
methods of design. 
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Accuracy in determining the necessary size and kind of 
structural member is of prime importance, as a consider- 
able saving of money is effected if these members are of 
the exact weight necessary to support a definite load plus 
an additional load for a factor of safety. 

Neatness in making drawings that can be understood by 
others is an essential quality. 

Working The work is permanent and is highly technical and me- 
conditions chanical in nature. Working at a drawing board making 
drawings may cause some eyestrain. The drafting room 
where the layouts and designs are made is well lighted, 
ventilated, and arranged. 

There is some outdoor work attached to this position as 
when taking field measurements. 

Education A four-year technical education or its equivalent is de- 
and ex- sired. One that is specialized on the theory of structural 
perience steel design is preferred. 

desired Two years' experience designing steel buildings for 

power plants and substations is desired. 

Opportuni- There is at present no direct line of promotion from this 
ties for position. 

advance- There is opportunity for men of this type to secure 
ment positions with high responsibilities with structural steel 

corporations. 

Sources of Draftsmen of structural steel corporations are external 
supply sources of supply. 

Draftsmen are an internal source of supply. 

This description is in form substantially like the preceding, 
giving information regarding duties and personal qualities, work- 
ing conditions, education, and experience, and lines of promo- 
tion or positions from which to select people for promotion to 
this position. 

Summary of Analysis of Water Gas Maker’s Job® 
General Description 

(Based on Activities and Products Made) 

General Description of Duties: Produces blue gas. Supplies coke 
or coal to generators and passes air and steam through coke to make 
^ After Williams [8]. 
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water gas to heat coke ovens where oven gas and coke are produced 
and also to mix with oven gas for city use. 

Produces Coke. Supplies coke or anthracite coal to water gas gen- 
erator; admits steam and air to make gas and pumps gas to heat 
foundation ovens for making coke. 

Produces City Gas. Pumps gas to holder to mix with oven gas in 
order to produce required quality and quantity of gas for consumers. 

Summary of Duties 

Charges Generator. Tmms screw lock and opens lid of generator, 
pushes lid away (on rails), pulls on larry car by hand to roll over 
hole, pulls gear check loose with fingers, moves larry back and forth 
over hole by hand crank (handle on wheel) and turns wheel, on side, 
to close bottom. Rolls larry away and rolls lid (above) over hole. 
Screws lid on tight by hand. 

Starts Automatic Operation. Pulls lever out on control board to start 
air blast. Looks through peep sight until color of fire shows cherry 
red. Pushes levers on control board to admit steam after set has been 
shut down for any time. Pushes small handle on side to '"split-run” 
position after first "up-run.” 

Charges Relief Unit. Looks at fire in relief generator and charges as 
necessary. 

Inspects Seal Pot. Turns valves on seal pot at rear of boilers, waits 
for liquor to drain, inserts short rod to determine sludge level, closes 
valve. 

Informs Foreman. Reports unusual conditions to foreman. 

Records Operation. Records major operations in log book to provide 
written record. 

Inspects Water Level. Looks at level of water in water colunrn on 
boiler. 

Supervises Fire Cleaning. Looks over generator carefully after 
cleaning by fire crew and passes or rejects job depending upon amount 
of clinker left. 

Physical Characteristics or Factors of Operator 

Physical Alertness. Walks to various positions on one level (operat- 
ing floor) and maintains constant alertness during entire shift. 

Physical Strength. Handles larry car, moves lid and assists fire crew. 
Handles simple levers and valves, some strength required. 

Physical Endurance. Works entire shift of operations listed. Some 
(infrequent) climbing of stairs or ladders required, work in standing 
or walking position with some rest periods. 

Physical Health. Freedom from: 
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1. Impairment of vision or hearing 

2. Impairment of legs 

3. Heart disease 


Experience 

Minimum Experience. Helper — one year. Prior to Employment in 
Plant: General experience as steam engineer or fireman on railroad^ in 
power plant and similar jobs. 

(Minimum) Learning Period to Perform Duties Without Direct 
Supervision on Job. Working with experienced Water Gas Maker. 

Relation to Other Jobs. Promotion to general foreman. Rotation to 
producer gas operator, heater. Promotion from turbine operator. 

Abilities 

Eyesight, Read numbers on gauges at 3'. Read approximate posi- 
tion of 12" hand on 14" face at 75'. Read 15" clock at 50'. Distinguish 
between light blue, cherry red and purple. 

Touch. Discriminate by touch and feel for change of 50° Faliren- 
heit on metal casing. 

Accurate Movements. Use wrench to connect pipe. 

Figuring (Arithmetic). Differentiate numbers 1-100. Weight rela- 
tion — pounds and tons. Read multiple record chart in temperatui'e and 
pressure units. Add, subtract 4 digits. 

Oral Memory. Repeat meaning six simple sentences after one hour 
span (context). 

Visual Memory. Read six gauges and repeat reading without error 
after 5 minutes. 

Observation. Notice brick (6" x 2") 2" out of line at 10' distance. 

Mtdtiple Operation. Watch gauge and turn valve simultaneously. 
React to auditory signal (bell) while working on job. Watch move- 
ments of levers at distance of 50' and position of indicator on gauge. 

Hearing. Distinguish difference in pitch of turbine. Notice when 
usual starting noise of turbine fails to occur every 3 minutes. 

Understanding Instructions. (1) Oral — Give and understand simple 
verbal orders. (2) Write and read simple description as contained in 
log book and manual of instructions. 

Work Situation 

Place. Inside water gas building on second floor. 

Materials. Coke and coal stored in bins and supplied to generators 
by manually controlled larry car. Handled almost entirely by helper. 

Exposure to Weather. Entire shift spent on operating floor of water 
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gas building with complete protection from weather. 

Moisture. Water in small amounts on ground floor. 

Temperature. Very hot in summer. 

Safety Precautions 
Precautions with Regard to Hazards 

Process. Possibility of explosion at start of operation due to having 
down run or back run instead of up run or failure to purge. 

Personal. Gas or combustion bums: Possible injury from back draft 
while removing lid from generator if not careful. Falling objects: 
Possible injury from falling coke. 

The foregoing are illustrations of rather detailed job specifica- 
tions prepared along the lines described. Mention may be made 
again of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles prepared by the 
U.S. Employment Service [7]. This provides brief job specifica- 
tions for 20,000 occupations. It was designed for use by voca- 
tional counselors and placement oflSces, but the job specifications, 
though brief, may be useful for some industrial purposes. A few 
of them may be cited by way of illustration. 

Shoe-fitter, custom made (boot and shoe). Operates various types 
of sewing machines to sew complete shoe uppers and is responsible 
for their correct fitting; skives all parts with a thin-bladed knife; 
cements linings together with rubber cement; closes back seams of 
shoe uppers on sewing machine; fits vamp on back quarter of shoe, 
using a wooden block and pasting parts together with rubber cement; 
sews lining to uppers on a sewing machine; trims all parts of shoe 
uppers with pair of scissors. May perforate shoe uppers on perforating 
machine. 

Tire builder, core. Builds large passenger car and truck pneumatic 
tires by hand on a mechanically turned core; (1) applies bands on 
core; starts band on circumference of core by hand; presses control 
pedal to revolve core; guides band to center it on the core by pulling 
a roller against the inner side of band; shapes edges of band to core 
by working a stitcher (small roller) and a spade (flat-ended hand 
tool) over the top and outward toward edges of band; applies as 
many as six bands to large tires; (2) builds in beads on edges of tire; 
lays bead in position along edge of band (usually applied over second 
band); folds edges of band around bead using stitcher and spade, as 
core revolves, taking care to make it smooth; (3) applies cushion 
band, tread rubber and side wall rubber using stitcher, spade and 
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hand. Pulls built tire from core after turning hand wheel that col- 
lapses core, and lays tire aside ready for curing. 

Psychological Possibilities in Job Analysis foe 
Employment Purposes 

From the above discussion of job analysis it is evident that 
some of the points are distinctly psychological in character. In 
so far as the job specification deals with the worker, it is bound 
to include mental factors and psychological terminology. This is 
related to the interests of the psychologist in two ways. As hinted 
in Chapter VIII, the results of job analysis may be of value to a 
psychologist who is initiating a project for developing mental 
tests for a particular occupation. In such a case he must deter- 
mine what mental characteristics are necessary for the occupa- 
tion with a view to devising tests for those characteristics. If a 
careful job analysis has been conducted, the psychologist may 
find it a valuable starting point for his own analysis for developing 
tests. If the occupational description mentions keen hearing, 
good attention, powers of observation, or the necessity of making 
motions quickly, tliis points to rather obvious psychological test 
possibilities. The experimenter will doubtless supplement this 
type of information with further observation of his own, but it 
often calls his attention to aspects of the job that he might other- 
wise have overlooked and affords him a good beginning for 
his work. 

On the other hand, the psychologist has something to con- 
tribute to the job analysis program. Many of the principles dis- 
cussed earlier in this book might well be considered here as a 
supplement to the method. If the job specification is to be the 
final instrument used for hiring workers, it might theoretically 
embody a number of these principles. The remainder of the 
chapter will point out a few which might fit into a comprehensive 
job analysis program. 

Statistical Validation of Miscellaneous Factors, In the first 
place, it may often be desirable to evaluate statistically certain 
miscellaneous items of personal history such as are brought out 
in the analysis. For instance, height and weight are sometimes 
noted by analysts as desirable for a given kind of work, and if 
they attempt to justify such items on the work sheet they will 
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state tliat the work is 'lieavy/’ Or if the analyst finds that an 
eighth-gi'ade education is necessary, he justifies it on the grounds 
that the worker must read time slips. If he says that a married 
worker is preferable, he substantiates this judgment by the fact 
diat such a worker will be more stable. 

It is statistically possible to find out whedier a certain height 
or weight is necessary for the job, whether an eighth-grade edu- 
cation actually is the necessary minimum, and whether married 
workers are more stable. The procedure discussed in Chapter 
XIII on miscellaneous determinants of vocational aptitude is 
directly applicable here. It is necessary merely to obtain groups 
of workers of a given type, some of whom are reasonably suc- 
cessful and others unsuccessful, and tabulate them with reference 
to such items as height, weight, age, or marital status, to see to 
what extent these items differentiate tlie successful from the 
unsuccessful group. While the judgment of the analyst may be 
sound when dealing with matters that are fairly obvious, there 
is no real guarantee that his information is always well founded. 
Some of the persons whom he interviews may have made hasty 
generalizations and passed them on to their colleagues, so tliat 
there will be unanimity in a statement that is actually erroneous. 
The technique of statistical validation will insure against any 
such error. 

Rating Scales. In the second place, the technique of rating 
scales would seem rather generally applicable to the various 
personality factors that are sometimes encountered in job speci- 
fications. Some of tlie work sheets described above embody as 
much of this technique as is applicable. Statements regarding 
judgment or creative ability are recorded by checking on a line 
with descriptive phrases beneath it. The only suggestion to be 
made at tliis point is a somewhat wider extension of this tech- 
nique to cover other traits that might be of possible significance 
in many types of work. Such traits as tact, leadership, coopera- 
tiveness, and many others discussed in Chapter XII would seem 
applicable. The average location of the check marks on the work 
sheets would indicate the degree of the trait that was requisite. 
In some cases the ratings might be combined quantitatively into 
a total rating as described previously. In many instances, how- 
ever, they could be recorded in code similar to that mentioned in 
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the present chapter. It would thus be possible to determine 
something analogous to critical scores in many specific traits and 
embody them in the final job specification. In using these facts 
for promotion or transfer within the organization, those being 
considered for such change could be rated systematically by their 
superiors. In hiring employees from outside, the use of a rating 
scale during the employment interview might be adopted. 

Trade Tests. In the third place, the possibility of trade tests 
has already been suggested. Whenever the job specification asks 
for technical skill and mentions apprentice or journeyman or 
expert, this immediately raises the question of how this trade 
status is to be determined. To be sure, a man's union card will 
often give an approximate notion of it. There is no guarantee, 
however, tliat it will always be reliable, and it is more dubious 
still to take a man s own word in the matter. The technique of 
trade tests has reached the point where it would be applicable 
to almost any type of operation that requires specific trade skill. 
Consequently, if such tests were developed for the job in ques- 
tion the occupational description might well include a critical 
trade test score. 

Intelligence Tests. In the fourth place, intelligence tests might 
weU be an item in some job specifications. We have previously 
seen that in certain work, such as clerical, there is a definite cor- 
relation between intelligence and occupational eflBciency, We 
have also noted that some occupations in the hierarchy require 
a certain general level of intelligence and that persons too low 
or too high are unsuited for those types of work. In such cases 
it is customary to establish a critical score in intelligence as a 
basis for hiring. It would thus seem logical, in an organization 
where intelligence tests had been standardized, to embody in the 
job specification a critical score in the intelligence test. 

Special Capacity Tests. Finally, the tests of special capacity 
which were described at considerable length in Chapters VIII 
and IX might play a role in this procedure. In any occupation 
for which such tests have been worked out, critical scores either 
on separate tests or on the weighted sum of the tests might be 
introduced as one important item in the job specification. The 
aim of job analysis and specification is, of course, to present to 
the applicant all the necessary information about the proposed 
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|ob and its possibilities, and to obtain all the necessary informa- 
tion about him with a view to occupational prognosis. While 
a given organization must be governed considerably by the 
extent to which it can invest in the employment program, and 
while the validity of psychological methods depends consider- 
ably on the local situation, there are doubtless a great many 
instances in which it would be desirable to develop a rather 
complete and extensive job specification. This comprehensive 
specification would include items similar to those in the various 
specifications cited above, and might also comprise critical scores 
in rating scales, trade tests, and various other tests of innate 
capacity which have been statistically studied with reference to 
the job in question. 

"Tamilies^^ of Occupations. An additional aspect of job analysis 
procedure has been explored by the U.S. Employment Service. 
After making the analyses of the jobs in terms of 50-odd charac- 
teristics, they investigated the relations between the different jobs 
with regard to these characteristics, the purpose being to discover 
certain types of work that are fundamentally related — ^‘'families*' 
of occupations. Information of this sort will be valuable in cases 
where in lieu of giving actual tests it is desired to employ a 
person from a related job. If no experienced tool-makers are 
available, for example, are there other jobs that so closely resem- 
ble this that men with experience in them will quickly acquire 
proficiency in tool-making? In other words, what are the best 
sources from which to recruit workers for a given occupation if 
it is desired to lose as little time as possible in breaking them 
in to the new job? Much of the analysis is made by means of a 
punched card system that uses the rating procedure for the 
various qualities mentioned above (p. 516). It is possible to 
develop certain families of occupations that have a good deal in 
common. For instance, the following were included in one family 
that required B grade of strength and dexterity, a training period 
of one week, but no minimum formal education or special knowl- 
edge: circular-saw operator, granite polisher, gritter, blossom 
maker — automatic, paper cutter, leveling-machine operator. An- 
other family that required C grade of dexterity and strength and 
coordination but no minimum formal education included truck 
driver and appraiser, cure man, cutter, letterer, sign painter, 
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drill operator. These patterns of occupations might be useful in 
emergencies where it is necessary to recruit people in a hurry 
without a complete testing program. It was found, for instance, 
that there was greater flexibility — ^that is, a greater possibility of 
horizontal transfer — for physical labor, and less flexibiKty for the 
more skilled types of work. 

Summary 

Job analysis involves dissecting a job botli from the standpoint 
of the work and from the standpoint of the worker. It leads to a 
detailed job specification or occupational description which may 
be used for improving working conditions, promoting health and 
safety, perfecting methods of training, and supplementing em- 
ployment procedure. Only the last of these is our present con- 
cern. Job specification is a necessary part of the employment 
program because of the ambiguity of many occupational terms 
and the diversity of the operations often included under a gen- 
eral title. 

Job analysis involves much that is not psychological, but in 
describing the worker there is perforce a considerable use of 
psychological categories. Moreover, a psychological background 
will assist the person conducting a job analysis because of his 
training in observing people. 

The data are usually secured by means of personal interviews 
with employees and executives or by observation of workers. 
The analyst should be familiar with the technical terminology 
but need not be experienced in the occupation in question. He 
likewise needs various personal qualities such as patience and 
tact Preliminary training for interviewers is desirable and this 
may well take the form of trial interviews followed by criticism 
of the results. Similar training is desirable where the method 
used is observation of workers. 

It is wise to interview both workers and their superiors. The 
former may attach little significance to acts that have become 
automatized, and the latter may overlook minor aspects of the 
job that would occur to them if they were actually performing 
it. In selecting persons to interview it is desirable to secure a 
sample that will be typical rather than one that represents only 
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one aspect of the job. Similar care is necessary in selecting a 
sample of workers for observation. 

The analyst may well be provided with a work sheet calling 
for various items of information, such as duties, responsibilities, 
equipment, tools, and working conditions. Minimum require- 
ments for the worker are to be ascertained and often rated ac- 
cording to a code or a brief rating scale. It is desirable that for 
each item, such as physical qualities or experience or judgment, 
the analyst give a reason for the particular entry he makes. 

With these data from many interviews or observations, the 
occupational description or job specification can be written. It is 
common practice to put this in die form of simple declarative 
sentences with a brief paragraph covering each item, such as 
duties, hours, minimum qualifications, additional qualifications, 
working conditions, and lines of promotion. For convenient refer- 
ence most of these facts may be reduced to a code notation and 
indicated in boxes at the top of the blank. 

Many of the factors involved in job analysis are, of course, 
non-psychological in character. However, the analysis may be of 
assistance to the psychologist in initiating a project for develop- 
ing tests for a given occupation. While he may have to go 
further in determining the mental aspects of the job for which it is 
advisable to develop tests, the job analysis if already conducted 
may well be a starting point. 

On the other hand, many of the psychological methods already 
discussed may make some contribution to job analysis. It is pos- 
sible to evaluate statistically miscellaneous items of personal 
history that are often included in the occupational description 
and are based on the judgment of those interviewed without 
necessarily scientific justification. The analysis frequently includes 
various mental traits such as are usually embodied in rating 
scales. If the rating scale technique is used to determine the 
amount of the trait necessary for the job, the applicants may be 
rated similarly to see whether they attain this critical amount 

Whenever the job specification calls for previous experience 
in a trade the desirability of a trade test is obvious. Instead of 
taking the applicant’s word on his status, he may well be tested to 
determine it. The job specifications may embody a critical trade 
test score. 
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In view of what we know regarding the correlation of intelli- 
gence with vocational aptitude and the nature of the occupational 
hierarchy, it would seem logical for the specifications for certain 
jobs to contain critical scores in intelligence. 

Finally, tests for special capacity may frequently be developed 
as a part of the job analysis procedure and critical scores em- 
bodied in the final specifications. Theoretically the job specifica- 
tion ought to contain everything that will promote die selection 
of workers who will be eflBcient and happy. In addition to tlie 
usual information regarding duties, hours, salary, and personal 
qualifications revealed by the applicant’s own statements, it will 
in many cases promote this more effective selection if critical 
scores, or somediing analogous, are included in rating scales, 
trade tests, items of personal history, and tests of intelligence and 
special mental capacity. 
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Chapter XVI 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PSYCHOLOGY IN SELECTING 

PERSONNEL 


Summary of Psychological Technique Applied to 
Employment Methods 

We have now completed our survey of present-day psycho- 
logical technique in so far as it bears on problems of employ- 
ment. After clearing the ground of certain pseudo-psychology 
which is often presented to the business man as a remedy for his 
employment difficulties, we discussed the technique that is most 
widely used in this field, namely, mental tests. The distinction 
was made between tests of innate capacity and tests of acquired 
proficiency, and the former were subdivided further into tests of 
special capacities such as attention or memory and tests of 
general capacity or intelligence. Illustrations were given of a con- 
siderable variety of such tests with which an employment psy- 
chologist would ordinarily be familiar before undertaking a re- 
search project. The technique of devising and administering tests 
was described in detail. Attention was called to die fundamental 
importance of validating the tests or other measurements by 
comparing them with the criterion — some expression of the work- 
ers’ ability in the job. It is always necessary to determine whether 
those who are efiBcient in the test are efficient in the job, and vice 
versa, before the tests can be validly used for occupational 
prognosis. 

We then discussed in more detail the criterion of occupational 
efficiency in the form of either ratings by the employee’s superiors 
or production figures. V/e also noted two possible types of sub- 
jects on whom to standardize the tests — employees and appli- 
cants. While the latter are perhaps better from the theoretical 
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standpoint because the tests are to be used ultimately upon ap- 
plicants, nevertheless as a practical matter employees have been 
used more frequently as subjects in research for die simple reason 
that the criterion is available more quickly. 

The specific procedure of validating the mental tests by com- 
paring test scores with the criterion was next discussed. Dealing 
first with tests of special capacity, we saw that approach to the 
problem may be made thi’ough two avenues — ^reproducing the 
total mental situation involved in the job or analyzing the job 
into its mental components and measuring these separately. In 
the former case the score in the single complicated test is cor- 
related with the criterion to determine its value. In the latter, 
each test is correlated separately with die criterion in order to 
retain the most valuable tests and discard the others. The tests 
in this final group are then weighted in order to allow for any 
overlapping of the different ones and to combine them in such 
a v^dcy as to secure the best possible prediction of vocational 
aptitude. In either instance, when the final correlation of the 
single test or die group of tests with the criterion is known, a 
critical score can be set as a basis for hiring or rejecting appli- 
cants. This critical score may best be determined by computing 
the probability that an applicant with a certain test score will 
reach a certain level of occupational success. The employment 
department then knows how big a chance it is taking with an 
applicant, and it can decide, after considering all other related 
factors, whether it wishes to take this chance. 

We next considered general capacity or intelligence as related 
to vocational aptitude. Occupations appear to follow an intelli- 
gence hierarchy, inasmuch as the average intelligence of occupa- 
tional groups increases consistently from unskilled labor to the 
professions. This suggests that a person tends to attain as high 
an occupation in the scale as his intelligence warrants, and 
gives some notion of the intellectual requirements of various 
occupations. In some types of work intelligence scores correlate 
significantly with the criterion so that the procedure used with 
special capacity tests is applicable. Furthermore, in some in- 
stances the work requires not necessarily a maximum intelligence 
but rather an optimum intelligence, for persons who are too good 
for their job are apt to be dissatisfied and quit. 
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Interest as well as ability is important in vocational prediction. 
Consequently, metliods of measuring interest were discussed, as 
well as cases in which interest data were evaluated witli refer- 
ence to vocational success. 

We then turned to the technique for dealing with certain 
traits, such as industry, cooperativeness, tact, and enthusiasm, 
which cannot at present be measured by tests but are neverthe- 
less of vocational significance. For such traits the judgments of 
acquaintances or colleagues can be systematized by means of 
rating scales. In the man-to-man scale the person being rated is 
compared with others on a previously constructed master scale; 
in the method of defined groups he is located with reference to 
the distribution of similar workers into a series of groups of 
equal size that possess the trait in an increasing degree; in the 
graphic method his standing is indicated by a check mark some- 
where along a line on which the rater is guided by descriptive 
adjectives; in the check-list method a large number of statements 
are checked according to whether they characterize him. In the 
first three methods one trait is evaluated at a time in order to 
abstract from errors due to general impression. 

This was followed by a discussion of miscellaneous factors 
which may be used as a supplement to mental tests or in lieu of 
them if tests are not feasible. Educational status and items of 
personal history such as often appear on the application blank 
may be statistically evaluated by determining which ones are 
differential of occupational ability. Application letters were 
shown to be very unreliable; the best procedure for dealing with 
them is to pool the independent judgments of several persons who 
evaluate tliem. The recommendation procedure may be improved 
by the use of an inquiry blank calling for brief answers or check 
marks. The employment interview may well be supplemented by 
an interviewer s rating scale. 

We then turned to the trade test which, instead of prophesy- 
ing future occupational status, is designed to measure a person s 
trade skill or information at the present time. The technique 
consists of testing novices, apprentices, journeymen, and experts 
and finding which particular items or questions are differential 
of these groups. It is then possible to establish a critical score to 
determine in which of these trade classes an applicant belongs. 
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Finally, we discussed job analysis in so far as it bears on 
employment psychology. Many alleged requirements on the part 
of the worker can be statistically evaluated before their inclusion 
in the final occupational description. The rating scale technique 
may prove valuable in dealing with certain personality factors 
in the analysis. When trade experience is a necessary require- 
ment the technique of trade tests would seem in point. In many 
types of work the job specification might well include critical 
scores in tests of intelligence or special capacity. 

The foregoing are some of the psychological principles that are 
applicable to problems of employment. They are the result of 
gradual development and of the cooperation of many psycholo- 
gists all along the line — from the first ones who constructed 
mental tests through those who perfected the statistical methods 
to those who have actually validated tests and other techniques 
in various practical fields. It now remains to look toward the 
future. 

Attitude of Wokkers and Management Toward Personnel 

Psychology 

As individual scientists and larger organizations contribute to- 
ward the advancement of personnel psychology, much depends 
on the attitude of those involved. 

Workers. The attitude of the workers toward employment psy- 
chology has not manifested itself unmistakably as pro or con. Of 
course there is a natural suspicion of any innovation that appar- 
ently aims at eificiency. There have been instances when methods 
of scientific management have been misused, not through any 
fault of the principle but because of abuse of the practice. Em- 
ployees have observed improvements brought about by such 
methods without any measurable benefit to themselves and they 
have naturally been disgruntled. This attitude has not extended 
to mental tests to any great degree. Some applicants who take 
such tests seem quite interested, others take them as a matter of 
course, and a relatively small number are annoyed, feeling that 
this is an undesirable method of getting a job. 

An impartial consideration of the foregoing chapters will 
indicate that this hostile attitude is ungrounded. Employment 
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psychology aims to benefit the employee as well as the employer. 
The man who is placed in a job for which he has the aptitude 
will enjoy his work and will in general be happier. Applied psy- 
chology is distinctly impersonal. It aims to discover the facts and 
derive methods regardless of who uses them. The psychologist 
could just as well be retained as a consultant by the workers as 
by the management. Theoretically a factory operated by a coun- 
cil of employees should be just as interested in psychology as 
one run on the usual basis. It is desirable to educate the workers 
to realize the impersonal character of employment psychology. 
They should be made to see the advisability of not giving a man 
a job and a wage arbitrarily, but of discovering and developing 
his particular ability to the best advantage. There is no waste so 
far-reaching as misdirected human activity, and waste in industry 
hits all of us, including the worker himself. 

The attitude toward actually taking psychological tests is 
reasonably satisfactory, and is becoming more so. This is largely 
due to tlieir increasing use in the educational system. Most ap- 
plicants for a job these days have already encountered psycho- 
logical tests in school. People are coming to accept them, much 
as they do the medical examination, as a routine part of the 
procedure of getting a job. 

Management. The attitude of the management toward em- 
ployment psychology is likewise important. While some execu- 
tives still feel self-sufficient in dealing witli the human element, 
the majority are coming to realize their own limitations or are at 
least willing to submit their own opinions to scientific evaluation. 
They must, moreover, appreciate the scientific attitude and the 
necessity for investigating minutiae, for repeating observations 
again and again, and for amassing statistical data. They must 
consider the general results rather than the individual case which 
may be an exception to the rule. When dealing with vocational 
prediction it is a question of probabilities, and even though the 
methods are rather successful there are bound to be some er- 
roneous predictions. Executives must learn to consider the pro- 
portion of successful placements rather than the results with a 
single employee. Finally, they must be patient with the slow, 
painstaking character of scientific research. 
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Necessity for Further Research 

Granted that workers and management are willing to coop- 
erate in developing psychological methods for employment, it 
is scarcely necessary to stress the importance of further research 
in this field. Obviously more facts are needed, and no one can 
determine whether a given procedure is the proper one until it 
is tried out. Industries realize the importance of research in other 
technical lines; they hesitate to base decisions upon opinion when 
facts can be obtained. Many concerns, of course, maintain tlieir 
own physical or chemical laboratories. Research in psychology 
is often just as important as in these other sciences. While a 
company will measure the specific gravity of certain compounds 
used in its products, it is less inclined to measure the mental 
capacities of the workers who are handling these products. It is 
just as impossible to solve these problems by intuition as it is to 
determine the weight of a liquid by looking at it. 

Problems of Individual Concerns. Much of the research that is 
necessary grows out of die individual problems of a particular 
plant. Each concern frequently has its own special situations 
which need specific study. A technique developed in one field 
should not be taken bodily into another without evaluating it in 
the latter situation. Clerical tests developed in one plant may be 
unsatisfactory for use in another because computing machines 
are used in the first but not in the second. A rating scale devel- 
oped in one organization would not necessarily work well in 
another, for the first concern might be rating one kind of execu- 
tive and die second one a distinctly different type. Each individ- 
ual concern must then validate the psychological methods in its 
own situation before putting them into practice. Even when tests 
have been fairly well standardized and put out in commercial 
form, it is well to make a preliminary study of them in the new 
situation before attaching too much value to them. Personnel 
men who think that it is only necessary to purchase some stand- 
ard tests and begin to use them immediately for hiring are 
usually wrong. Any individual concern thus presents a variety of 
problems for psychological research. 

Special Occupations. In addition to research of the above type 
in validating a previously developed method in a new situation 
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or in devising new methods for local conditions, there are other 
problems of a more general nature with which employment psy- 
chologists must concern tliemselves — problems to which many 
individual workers must doubtless contribute before tiiey are 
finally solved. For instance, if one goes through the range of 
occupations he will find some in which satisfactory experimental 
results have been obtained and others in which apparently little 
has been accomplished. Considerable success has been achieved, 
for example, in the selection of clerical workers. This type of 
work apparently necessitates certain rather specific capacities that 
are objectively measurable by existing tests. Furthermore, in the 
case of clerical or industrial workers it has frequently been pos- 
sible to find a considerable number of persons doing the same 
sort of work on whom the test can be standardized. 

The situation is quite different when such complex things as 
executive ability are concerned. The executive has to reason, 
make decisions, deal with men, cooperate, get things done, dele- 
gate authority, and the like. These traits or capacities are not so 
readily measurable as are those required by clerical or industrial 
workers. Up to the present they have been approached largely 
through the technique of rating scales, and progress has not been 
rapid. More objective metliods will be necessary before the prob- 
lem of selecting executives is satisfactorily solved. Moreover, if 
the measurements themselves are perfected, it will often be diffi- 
cult to validate them because it is unusual to find a considerable 
number of executives who do approximately the same thing. In 
a factory a hundred men building the same kind of automobile 
tire might readily be found, but a hundred executives selected 
from the same concern would probably be doing approximately 
one hundred different things, so that it would be more difficult 
to obtain tlie criterion by which to evaluate the measurements. 
However, as time progresses it will doubtless be possible to 
select certain aspects of executive ability that are rather common 
to a great many positions and devise methods for measuring these 
particular aspects. 

Other occupations are in somewhat this same difficulty. Sales- 
manship, for instance, has been studied to quite an extent, but 
the problem of selecting salesmen has by no means reached its 
final solution. The characteristics which constitute a successful 
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salesman are apparently exceedingly complex, many of them 
involving personality traits rather than mental capjroities. While 
various ingenious tests have been found to indicate selling success 
to some extent and while various items of personal history have 
been somewhat differential, a great deal of research still remains 
to be done in this field. Apparently what is needed are objective 
personality tests instead of the existing tests in which the subject 
indicates his likes, dislikes, worries, and interests, and may mis- 
represent them in his effort to secure the job. In the various pro- 
fessions there has been little research indeed. Methods for se- 
lecting professional men, except possibly engineers, are of little 
interest to the business man. However, the development of voca- 
tional standards for all lines of work is a step in tlie whole pro- 
gram of adjusting people more satisfactorily to the type of work 
for which ihey are best fitted. 

Special Techniques. Another field for general research con- 
tribution is the development of further mental measurement tech- 
niques. Fairly satisfactory tests for some of the simpler capacities 
and abilities are already available. While these are imdoubtedly 
of great importance in many occupational lines, nevertheless any 
psychologist realizes that oiher things also are necessary. It is not 
always a question of what a workman can do, but of what he wil 
do. His attitude toward his work and the way he approaches it 
are important considerations in his occupational prognosis. 

We noted some efforts to measure interest objectively. These 
methods when perfected will provide fairly well-standardized 
techniques for determining a persons vocational and avocational 
interests with a view to placing him in a position where these 
interests will facilitate rather than hinder his progress. 

Then there is die whole field of temperament and personality 
measurement. Better methods of evaluating such things as hon- 
esty, flexibility, stick-to-it-iveness, adaptability, tact, enthusiasm, 
and the like are needed. At present there are systematized efforts 
to rate such qualities, but this usually necessitates the raters 
being acquainted with the person who is to be rated. As men- 
tioned above in connection with selecting salesmen, the need is 
for objective methods of measuring these qualities in the same 
fashion that intelligence or memory or reaction time can be 
measured. 
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Even ill the field of intelligence measurements it will be re- 
called that three types of intelligence have been suggested— 
abstract, mechanical, and social. Most of the work hitherto has 
dealt with the first two. A field for much-needed research is the 
development of measurements of social intelligence in order to 
determine an individuaPs general ability in dealing with a social 
situation as compared with his ability in dealing with more ab- 
stract things. This technique will be especially valuable in em- 
ployment problems that concern occupations in which the indi- 
vidual makes definite social contacts and his success in the 
occupation depends somewhat upon his adaptability in making 
such contacts. 


Essentials for Future Research 

Competent Psychologist to Conduct the Research. The fore- 
going are some of the problems with which research workers in 
employment psychology must in the future concern themselves. 
We shall now consider some of the conditions necessary for 
successful research work in this field. In the first place, a com- 
petent psychologist should be obtained to conduct a given piece 
of research. Earlier chapters have indicated that this type of 
work involves rather special techniques and requires a person 
with some experience in mental measurements and some ap- 
preciation of individual differences. After measurements have 
been put into final form so that they are relatively fool-proof, 
it is time to turn them over to untrained individuals for routine 
administration. Even then there is something to be said for the 
value of a modicum of psychological training for those who 
administer tests and interpret the results. But in the process of 
developing methods before their final application, laboratory 
training is invaluable. In such a research program contingencies 
are apt to arise which would lead die untrained experimenter 
into various errors. He might fail to establish rapport, fail to 
control the attention of the subjects, be uncertain what to do in 
case of a bad start, and overlook various incidental reactions of 
the subjects which might be of considerable significance. No 
concern would put into its industrial laboratory a person who 
had had no chemical laboratory experience but had merely taken 
theoretical courses and read about chemistry. He would be likely 
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to drop the test tubes, mix the stoppers of the reagent bottles, 
and punch a hole in the filter paper. Similarly, a psychologist 
without laboratory experience would be inclined to vary the test 
instructions, to overlook various conditions of illumination and 
the like, to fail to eliminate unnecessary distinctions during the 
test, and to be careless widi the temporal aspects of the pro- 
cedure. Aside from its aid in the mere conduct of the test the 
laboratory background gives one a scientific attitude in interpret- 
ing the results. The uninitiated is apt to stress some aspects tiiat 
appeal to him. His grading of a test blank may frequently be 
colored by his general impression of what the subject ought to do. 

The importance of obtaining a competent psychologist is 
stressed because there have been instances in which business 
men employed persons who purported to be psychologists but 
who were not adequately trained. These individuals were nat- 
urally unsuccessful in their practical work and to some extent 
this brought discredit upon fixe science in general. While many 
of these people were not actually fraudulent, they were never- 
theless incompetent and should not have been engaged in this 
type of work. As suggested in Chapter III, one means of ascer- 
taining whether an individual is competent for such work is 
through the Psychological Corporation, which endeavors to put 
persons needing psychological service in contact with someone 
who can adequately perform that service. The directory of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology gives information 
as to the fields in which the members are experienced and lists 
only people who are known to be competent. 

Adequate Criteria. A second essential for future employment 
research is adequate criteria. In Chapter VI the fact was stressed 
that psychological measurements can be no more valuable than 
the criteria by which they are evaluated. Obtaining these criteria 
depends on the cooperation of all those concerned in furnishing 
such data. If foremen or managers or others are called upon to 
rate the men under them in some way, it is essential that they 
take this work seriously and make the ratings with the greatest 
possible care. With reference to production criteria, of course the 
research depends upon full access to all production records that 
are available. If these records are to be valuable, obviously they 
must have been accurately kept Some indication of the detailed 
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procedure for approaching the criterion problem was given in 
Chapter VI. In retail selling, for example, a dozen different items 
were combined to yield a criterion. In certain other operations 
it proved deshable to conduct two complete pieces of research, 
one using a quality criterion and the other a quantity criterion. 
The above considerations indicate the importance that is being 
attached to this problem of criteria. 

Subjects on Whom to Standardize Methods. A third essential 
for such research is the subjects on whom the experiments are 
to be conducted. Access must be had to employees (or possibly 
applicants) on whom to standardize the various measurements. 
The psychologist must go into the plant with his tests and meas- 
urements. He could not, for instance, standardize a vocational 
test for lathe operators on students in an Arts College; he must 
evaluate it with men who are actually doing the practical work. 
This may cause some inconvenience at the plant where the re- 
search is being done, but it is nevertheless necessary. Further- 
more, the subjects who are used must cooperate and do their 
best in taking the tests. The only way to keep incentive constant, 
as has already been suggested, is to keep it at a maximum. Results 
will naturally be meaningless if one subject does his best and 
another does not try. Consequently, such a program cannot be 
carried through successfully where the morale is low and the 
persons taking the tests are unwilling to cooperate. In addition 
to obtaining employees who are willing to do their utmost, it is 
further necessary to have enough of them to make the results 
reliable. The psychologist cannot be expected to solve the 
problems of a given vocation by having six men sent to him for 
testing. According to the general principle of averages, the more 
that are included the more likelihood that the results will repre- 
sent typical tendencies. 

Facilities for Conducting Research. A fourth essential for per- 
sonnel research is adequate facilities for conducting the work. In 
giving a test, for instance, it is essential that all the subjects 
have approximately standard conditions. It would be impractical 
to test some of them in the shop and some in the laboratory 
because of the different amount of distraction, A separate labora- 
tory is desirable, for lighting, ventilation, and other external 
conditions can be kept in an optimum condition. Adequate time 
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slioiild be allowed, moreover, for each subject who is tested. If 
it becomes necessary to rush, the examiner is likely to make 
various errors himself and his attitude of excitement is quite apt 
to be communicated to the subjects. Consequently, no psycholo- 
gist would be enthusiastic about testing a group of men at lunch 
hour or after the day’s work. It is usually necessary to test the 
men during working hours on the company’s time in order to 
insure standard conditions and adequate time as well as proper 
morale. Obviously it is desirable to convince the company of the 
importance of the above factors before undertaking the per- 
sonnel research program. 

Opportunity to Evaluate Results Adequately. A fifth requisite 
is an opportunity to study the results adequately without pres- 
sure. An executive is likely to consider a psychologist as he does 
his salesman and look for immediate returns. It is unwise to 
crowd a research worker. Discoveries cannot be made to order. 
Hence the management must be patient with the research de- 
partment. Sometimes the research workers naturally go into 
blind alleys and must start over again. But if one considers die 
number of reagents that were tried before the discovery of the 
one which when mixed in gasoline eliminates the knock, he will 
be inclined to pardon an employment psychologist for making 
a few false starts that do not lead directly to the mark. Scientific 
facts do not spring up overnight. A condition that greatly irri- 
tates a research worker is pressure to uncover fundamental truths 
on schedule. In this connection he should have ample oppor- 
tunity to follow up his results. He may have devised a set of 
measurements which apparently indicate aptitude for a par- 
ticularline of work, but he may not be fully satisfied with the 
results until he has checked them on a new group of people who 
are selected on the basis of these measurements and who subse- 
quently demonstrate their fitness or unfitness. This subsequent 
validation of the measurements should by all means be not only 
permitted but encouraged. 

General Cooperation. Finally, the research worker requires the 
general cooperation of all those with whom he comes in contact. 
The scientist will not do his best if someone is continually oppos- 
ing him. His own morale should be considered as well as that of 
the workers. He often needs advice on many points, he requires 
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records and supplies, clerical assistance is sometimes necessary, 
and various accommodations may have to be made for him in 
shifting schedules or providing as subjects a particular group of 
workers who are of special interest. Everyone with whom he is 
working must be definitely "with him” in project. It is prefer- 
able for him to be considered, temporarily at least, as an integral 
part of the staff or at least to have his status in the organization 
definitely recognized. 

The Social Implications of Employment Psychology 

Before concluding the discussion of the outlook for employ- 
ment psychology, we should consider again its broad social im- 
plications brought out at the end of the first chapter. The methods 
described in this book can be of as much benefit to the employee 
as to tlie employer. It is really a kindness to an applicant not to 
hire him for a job in which he has little chance of success, 
because there is thus a greater probability that he will locate 
something in which he has a future. Misdirected human activity 
is one of the greatest wastes in our civilization and it indirectly 
affects all of us. Furthermore, while the techniques discussed 
above are for the most part objective, impersonal, and statistical, 
this does not mean that the employment process should be 
stereotyped and mechanical. As suggested in Chapter I, the 
applicant must after all be regarded as an individual who has 
certain capacities and likewise certain interests and who is look- 
ing for opportunities. His interests must be treated with respect 
and tact, especially if they are apparently at variance with his 
capacities. The employment technique should be tempered with 
a certain amount of common sense and appreciation of the 
unique problems of the individual. He should be aided so far as 
possible in finding himself and in improving his opportunity. 
But even after these things are taken into consideration, the 
major part of the problem still consists in measuring the man s 
innate potentialities and comparing them with objective stand- 
ards that have been developed for the particular job in question. 
This is the largest contribution which psychology can make to 
increasing human efficiency by scientific selection of personnel. 

Efficiency, however, should not be achieved at the expense of 
happiness nor should happiness be obtained at the expense of 
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eflBciency. The happiness to be considered, however, is ultimate 
rather than immediate — the real satisfaction that comes from the 
expression of normal cravings for achievement, freedom from 
fear or jealousy, reasonable leisure, and a sense of accomplishing 
something worth while. From this standpoint the capacities and 
tlie interests of the man should be considered and the attempt 
made to adapt him to his work and adapt the work to him so 
that tliis unit will have maximum effectiveness. Employers often 
shy at the idea of happiness as one of the goals for scientific 
effort. Some of them doubtless have had unfortunate experiences 
with professional uplifters. But tlie psychologist is not thinking 
in these terms, and he is not shortsighted in his belief tliat a 
happier society is a more effective society. It is difficult to say 
how much of our industrial unrest and unhappiness is due to 
the maladjustment of die worker to his work. What is often stated 
as the cause of the unrest is often not die real cause. In many 
cases persons have been known to protest about dieir wages 
when what was really bothering them was the climate. They 
apparently find disagreeable aspects in their working conditions 
when die real trouble is that they are individually not adapted 
to their work. 

In this scheme of things applied psychology will in the future 
play an increasingly large role. The science has, to be sure, been 
"'oversold"" in a few instances. It is a rather common tendency 
among business people and others to claim too much for some- 
thing they have to sell, and psychology is no exception, for its 
surplus enthusiasm at one time led it a litde too far in this 
respect. But the lean years of the business cycle purified its soul. 
It has gone back again to fundamentals and is proceeding with 
painstaking and thorough scientific procedure. 

Personnel research is a comparatively new study, mental meas- 
urement is not familiar to and appreciated by the layman, and 
it will take considerable time before people come to appreciate 
these things fully. It took a long time, for instance, to remodel 
our social attitude toward crime. The same thing will doubtless 
be true of the social attitude toward applied psychology in gen- 
eral and employment psychology in particular. 

The broad movement to study man has just begun. Psychology 
is now playing an increasing role in the schools, in the clinic, in 
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the advertising agency, in the factory, and in the employment 
oflSce. These problems of life adjustment are coming more and 
more to the front. The last century was characterized by tre- 
mendous advances in the natural sciences and in the technologies. 
The present one bids fair to be an era of human engineering. The 
psychologist’s ideal is to have everyone provided with the oppor- 
tunity to do tliat particular part of the world’s work for which he 
is best adapted and in which he is most interested. When this 
ideal is achieved, the world will be a better place for all of us. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE TECHNIQUE OF 

CORRELATION 

The idea of correlation is fundamental in personnel psychology. 
We are often concerned with the extent to which two variables or 
sets of traits or measurements are related. We may wish to determine 
whether or not estimates of a trait made by acquaintances are at all 
related to estimates made by unacquainted persons who judge only 
from physiognomy. We may desire to ascertain to what extent effi- 
ciency in a particular mental test is related to efficiency in a job. The 
ultimate* aim is usually to predict one variable in terms of another; 
hence the need for expressing quantitatively the relation between 
the two variables. The correlation coefficient is the standard technique 
for expressing this relation. The present section aims merely to give 
a simple notion of how con*elations are obtained and the meaning of 
correlations of different magnitudes. The examples cited are made 
absm'dly brief in the interest of avoiding tedious arithmetical com- 
putations. With longer examples, the arithmetical work would nat- 
urally be more arduous, but various short-cut procedures are available. 

One of the simplest correlation procedures is that involving rank 
differences. Given two series of measures, it is possible to rank them 
both and obtain the differences in the rank. Consider Example I, 
which gives data for five men. Let us suppose that some quantitative 
statement of their ability in the job, such as units of production, gives 
the scores indicated in the first column of figures, and these men make 
the scores in a mental test indicated in the second column. The prob- 
lem is the extent to which those who make high test scores make high 
job scores, and vice versa. 

It is to be noted that in job scores Briggs is the best of the group 
and is ranked 1 (cf. the column headed ‘pb rank'^); Andrews is sec- 
ond best and gets a rank of 2, and Adams falls in third place. Sim- 
ilarly, Adams makes the highest test score and is given a rank of 1 
(cf. column headed '"test rank""*); Andrews is next best and gets 
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'Name 

Job 

Score 

Test 

Score 

Job 

Hank 

Test 

Rank 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Squared 

Adams 

75 

45 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Andrews 

80 

43 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Briggs 

82 

38 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Brown 

63 

36 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Doe 

68 

34 

4 

5 

1 

1 







10 


Sum of rank differences squared = 10 


p= 1 


P 


= 1 


6Si)2 

j\^(jV2 - 1) 

6X 10 
5(25 - 1) 


= 10 
A* = 5 


60 

5X24 


-.50 = 


.50 


a rank of 2, and Briggs eomes third. We may neglect the first two 
columns and, considering only the columns of ranks, determine the 
difference in rank in each instance. Adams is ranked 3 on the job 
and 1 on the test; the difference between these figures is 2 (cf. the 
column headed 'rank difference") . Andrews is ranked 2 in both cases 
so the difference is 0. These differences give some notion as to the 
extent to which the two series of ranks correspond. If the difference 
is as great as 4 or 5 it indicates that a person is ranked in one trait 
very differently from the way in which he is ranked in the other. If 
the difference is small it indicates that there is a fair correspondence. 

In working out the correlation coefficients on the basis of these 
data it is necessary to square the rank differences, as is done in the 
last column. The sum of these squares is then obtained. The formula 
for computing the coefficients is indicated in the first example. The 
coefficient is designated by the Greek letter rho. The formula must 
be taken on faith in the present connection, but its derivation can be 
obtained in advanced works on statistics. In the formula the term 
means the sum of the squares of the differences, while N means 
the number of cases involved — -in this instance 5 men. To solve the 
formula it is necessary to take 6 times the sum of the differences 
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squared, divide this by N times — 1, and subtract the quotient 
from 1. In the present example this works out to an answer of 50.. 
It is conventional procedure to carry correlation coefficients to two 
decimal places. This particular coefficient indicates a fair degree of 
correlation which, of course, is obvious from inspection of the original 
data, but i^ would not be so obvious if a large number of individuals 
had been involved. 

For purposes of comparison several other examples are presented 
using similar data that give higher or lower correlations than those 
in Example I. Example II, for instance, is a case of what is termed 
perfect correlation. Briggs, who ranks highest in the job, is also 


Example II 


Name 

Job 

Score 

Test 

Score 

Job 

Rank 

Test 

Rank 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Squared 

Adams 

74 

38 

3 

3 

0 

1 0 

Andrews 

79 

43 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Briggs 

82 

45 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Brown 

68 

36 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Doe. 

62 

33 

5 

5 

0 

0 







0 


= 0 
.Y - 5 


6X0 _ . 0 

5(25-1) 5X24 


1.00 


highest in the test. Andrews, who is second in the job, is second in 
the test, and so on down to Doe, who is poorest in each respect. In 
this case theie are no differences in rank and the correlation coefficient 
comes out 1.00, which is the maximum possible. This indicates a 
perfect correspondence between the two variables. 

Example III presents a negative correlation. Doe, who is best in 
the job, is worst in the test; Brown, who is second best in the job, 
is second worst in the test, and so on down to Adams, who is worst 
in the job and best in the test This, of course, makes the differences 
in rank as large as possible and the coefficient is —1.00, which is the 
maximum possible negative coefficient. It indicates a peifect tendency 
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Name 

Job 

Score 

Test 

Score 

Job 

Rank 

Test 

Rank 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Squared 

Adams 

64 

46 

5 

1 

4 

16 

Andrews 

67 

43 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Bris;^'s 

75 

38 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Brown 

78 

36 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Doe 

83 

34 

1 

5 

4 

16 

40 


SD2 = 40 
jV = 5 


p - 1 — 


6 X 40 240 

5(25 - 1) " ^ 5 X 24 


1.00 


for the highest scores in one variable to go with the lowest scores in 
the other. 

Example IV involves a correlation of .80, which is not perfect 
although very high. There are slight discrepancies in rank, enough 
to spoil the perfection; but from inspection it is obvious that there is 
a very close relation between the variables and this is reflected in 
the high coefficient. 

Example V indicates a 0 correlation — ^that is, a situation in which 
there is no apparent relation between the two variables. Inspection 
reveals that it would be practically impossible to predict a man’s job 
rank if his test rank were known. This is reflected in the coefficient 

; Of"0., ■ 

The method of rank differences, while a convenient and relatively 
easily computed correlation procedure, is not ideal because it assumes 
that the differences between any two adjacent ranks in one variable 
are all equal. Referring to Briggs’ job score in Example I, we see that 
it is actually 2 points better than Andrews’ while the latter is 5 points 
superior to Adams’, but in ranking them it is assumed that these 
differences are equal. In this way a striking superiority or inferiority 
of some individual may be overlooked. A standard method is available 
which takes into account the actual magnitude of the scores. Instead 
of considering merely whether a person who is best in the test is 
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Name 

Job 

Score 

Test 

Score 

Job 

Rank 

Test 

Rank 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

Squared 

Adams 

75 

40 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Andrews 

79 

48 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Briggs 

85 ^ 

44 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Brown. 

68 

32 

4 

5 

1 

1 

Doe 

64 

37 

5 

4 

1 

1 





4 


- 4 


- 1 -- 


6X4 

5(25 - 1) 


1 - 


24 

5 X 24 


- 1 - .2 == .80 


best in the criterion, we are concerned with whether a man who 
deviates from the average in one respect deviates correspondingly in 
the other. 

Example V 


Name 

Job 

Score 

Test 

Score 

Job 

Rank 

Test 

Rank 

Rank 

Differ- 

ence 

1 

; Rank 
Differ- 
ence 
'Squared 

Adams 

1 

86 

43 

1 

2 

1 

1 ■ 

Andrews 

73 

48 1 

4 

1 ' ! 

3 

9 ' " 

Briggs 

68 

37 ! 

5 

4 j 

1 

M-' 

Brown 

77 

39 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Doe 

80 

31 

2 

5 

3 

20 


= 20 
jV* - 5 


6X20 __ 120 ^ 

^ ~ ^ 5(25 - 1) “ ^ “ 5 X 24 “ ^ 1 - .00 
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" " 2.61 ' 
= 1.11 (r- 6) + 9 
= 1.11 r+ 2.34 
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Example VI illustrates the computation of correlation by the so- 
called 'products-moments" (that is, products of deviations) method.. 
The first' part of the computation is identical with that previously 
described in connection with standard deviation (p. 191 ). The original 
scores are given in the first two columns. Conventional procedure calls 
these original scores X and Y. The average of each column is com- 
puted. The third column gives the deviations of each criterion score 
from the average. The deviations are denoted by x and y, Adams' 
score of 15 is 6 greater than the average of 9, that is, its deviation is 
-h6; Andrews' criterion score of 8 is one below the average, Briggs' is 
S below, etc. Deviations of test scores from the average are computed 
similarly. The deviations are now squared and each column is aver- 
aged. The square roots of these averages give standard deviations of 
3.34 and 2.61 respectively. <r^ denotes the standard deviation of the 
criterion scores, and (r.^ the standard deviation of the test scores. 

The next step is to take the product of the deviations. For instance, 
Adams' deviation of +4 in the test is to be multiplied by the cor- 
responding deviation of +6 in the criterion, giving a product of 24. 
Andi*ews' figures are +1 and —1 and the product is —1. These 
products are then algebraically totaled, giving 38, and we are ready 
to substitute in the formula. 'Zxij denotes the sum of the products of 
the deviations of the variables — in this case 38; N denotes the number 
of individuals, and 0 “^ and (r^ the standard deviations of the two vari- 
ables as above described. Substituting in the formula, we obtain the 
coefficient of .87. This has taken into account the actual magnitude 
of the original measures and not merely their relative standing. 

It is to he noted that if a given individual's measures are both above 
or below the average, the product of the deviations will be plus and 
the numerator of the fraction in the formula large, while if one is 
above the average and the other below, the product will be negative 
and the sum of the products will be somewhat decreased and the 
coefficient lowered. This type of coefficient gives probably the best in- 
dication of the relation between the two measures and is widely used 
in the most careful statistical work. The remainder of the table deals 
with the interpretation of correlation coefficients and will be dis- 
cussed in a moment. 

The above example is misleading as to the simplicity of the arith- 
metical work because correlation coefficients are never computed 
with only five cases. When 50 or 100 individuals are involved, the 
arithmetical work becomes arduous if the methods just described are 
used. There are, however, various short-cut procedures, but this is 
not the place to present them in detail. For example, the correlation 
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formula can be transformed so that it is expressed in terms of gross 
scores (denoted by capitals instead of small letters) rather than 
deviations as used in Example VI. Such a formula is: 

jV2xr- xzsi 

(zxy 

When calculating machinery is available, this gross score formula is 
comparatively simple because the products of the scores can be 
accumulated rather readily on the machine even though the products 
involve three or four digits. With certain types of machines it may be 
possible to take several of these steps simultaneously. In large-scale 
investigations punched-card machines can be used. 

Another common practice is to group the data into class Intervals 
rather than using the original gross scores. After they are so grouped 
they can be tabulated in a scatter plot (p. 231). Each row and 
column may be numbered from the small to the large end of the 
distribution and thus comparatively small numbers be used in com- 
puting standard deviations and products of deviations. With one pro- 
cedure, instead of the XY products being obtained for each individual 
cell of the scatter plot, the entries along each diagonal can be totaled; 
the following formula, which has been transformed accordingly, is 
then used: 

Y [SZ2 + - s(z - ry] - szsr 

- (sz)2 - (.’sry 

Short-cut procedures are discussed in current statistical works.^ 

The six columns at the right in Example VI are concerned with the 
interpretation of correlation coeiBBcients in terms of the error involved 
in predicting the criterion from the test (p. 29). The regression equa- 
tion for expressing the criterion X in terms of the scores in the test Y 
(p, 233) is derived below the table. It is possible for purposes of dis- 
cussion to work backward and predict the criterion on the basis of the 
test by using this equation just as if the criterion were not known. For 
instance, for Adams, Y is 10 and substituting this in the equation 
gives 13.4 as the criterion forecast or prediction. This appears in the 
column headed '‘From Equation if r = .87.” The criterion is similarly 
forecast for the other workmen. The next column gives the actual 
error of forecast, i.e., the difference between the predicted and the 

^ H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1937, 493 pp.; H. A. Toops, Computational Statistics (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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actual criterion. For example, the difference between 13.4 and 15 is 
1.6, We then want some notion as to the average error of forecast; the 
standard procedure for averaging errors is to square them, average 
them, and take the square root. This is shown in the next column, 
1.64 being the average error of the forecast. In the next three col- 
umns the same thing is shown where there is no correlation whatever 
between test and criterion — in other words, where we simply guess 
at the criterion. Obviously the only forecast we would make here 
would be to guess that everyone would be average, that is, have a 
criterion score of 9. Computing the errors of these as deviations from 
the actual criterion and obtaining the average gives 3.35. Thus, by 
using the test, we reduced the error, from 3.35 to 1.64, a reduction of 
51 per cent. This is the type of consideration that was used in deriving 
Table 2 (p. 30) . It is also possible to use a general formula to compute 
the extent to which we can reduce the error of prediction with any 
given correlation, The formula is: 

1 - VfLTpi 

In the present case, substituting .87 in the equation gives 51 per cent. 
The figures in Table 2 were derived in this manner. 



Appendix II 


ILLUSTRATING THE DERIVATION OF A 
REGRESSION EQUATION 


In Chapter IX we saw the importance of partial correlations and 
the regression equation for weighting a number of tests in securing 
the best possible prediction of vocational aptitude. A brief indication 
of the technique was given in that connection. In the present section 
a regression in four variables is worked out in detail to illustrate the 
process. This is done by what is essentially the long method to show 
what is involved in the procedure. As in most statistical techniques, 
various short cuts are available to simplify the work greatly. 

The equation used in the present example is the one already men- 
tioned (p. 266) for predicting ability at finishing tires. The original 
correlations of the tests with die criterion and with each other are as 
follows, where 1 is the criterion and 2, 3, and 4 are the tests. 

2 3 4 

1 .51 .49 -.41 

2 .66 -.24 

3 -.22 

For instance, fi 3 — that is, the correlation between the criterion and 
Test 2^ — ^is .51; fis is .49, and fs 4 is —.22. From these correlations, 
which are termed ‘zero order” coeiBBcients, it is possible to derive any 
coefBcient of the "first order” like fis-sj which means the correlation 
between the criterion and Test 2 with Test 3 kept constant. Such 
coefiScients are called "first order” because there is one secondary 
subscript, that is, one subscript after the point or one variable that is 
kept constant. There are always two primary subscripts before the 
point. From coeiBBcients of the first order it is possible to derive those 
of the second order like which have two secondary subscripts or 
two variables that are kept constant. From these may be derived third 
order coefficients such as r^o •34S? ©tC* , 

SS9 
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The formula used in all such computations is of the form: 

ri2 — nz ras 

VTiTfa 

The subscripts of the first term in the numerator, it is to be noted, 
are the same as the primary subscripts of the coefficient for which we 
are solving (12). The second term in the numerator is the product of 
two factors. Each of these has a subscript (3) the same as the sec- 
ondary subscript of the coefficient for which we are solving. The 
primary subscripts of this coefficient for which we are solving appear 
also in this second term, one in each factor. Putting it in another way, 
we obtain the subscripts of this second term by combining the second- 
ary subscript of the coefficient for which we are solving (3) first with 
one of its primaries (1) and then with the other (2). The two sub- 
scripts that appear in the denominator of the formula are identical 
with those in the second term of the numerator. 

If in this formula we substitute the zero order coefficients given In 
the table above we have; 

_ .51 - .49 X .66 .51 - .324 

ri2.3 - ~ V7m V.564 

.186 .186 
- .87 X .75 “ .653 “ 

This tells us that the correlation between the criterion and Test 2 
would be .28 if we had persons with identical ability in Test 3. In 
exactly the same way the other coefficients of the first order may be 
derived. For instance: 

^24 — r23 r34 

Here again it is to be noted that the subscripts of the first term in the 
numerator are the primary subscripts of the coefficient for which we 
are solving (24); these same primaries appear in the second term — • 
one in each factor — ^wMe the secondary subscript (3) appears in both 
factors and the subscripts in the denominator are the same as those 
in the second term in the numerator. Substituting the zero order 
coefficients in this formula, we have: 

_ - .24 - .66 X (- .22) _ - ,24- .145) 

r24.3 - y ' I _ Vl - (- .22)2 - v^2 

-.095 -.095 

.751 X .975 “ .732 “ " 

In this manner all the coefficients of the first order can be computed. 
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In the present problem they are not all necessary, but those that are 
required for subsequent use are as follows. Their method of derivation 


is identical with the preceding. 

fl2.3 . .28 

7*14.2 

-.34 

n2.4 

.47 

ri4.3 

-.36 

7*13.2 

.24 

7^24.3 

-.13 

7*13.4 

.45 

7*34.2 

-.08 


From these coefficients of the first order we may now compute those 
of the second order. The formula is similar in form to the preceding 
except that we are expressing a coefficient with two secondary sub- 
scripts in terms of coefficients with one secondary subscript. 

ri4.2 — ris. 2^34.2 

rM.23- , 

The similarity of this formula to the preceding is obvious. The sec- 
ondary subscript is the same throughout (2). The primary subscripts 
of the first term in the numerator are the same as the primary of the 
coefficient for which we are solving (14). The secondary subscript 
of the coefficient for which we are solving that does not appear as 
a secondary in the numerator (3) appears in both primaries in the 
second term of the numerator. The primaries (14) of the coefficient 
for which we are solving also appear as primaries in the second term 
in the numerator — one in each factor. The subscripts in the denom- 
inator are the same as those in the second term of the numerator. 
Substituting the proper values in this formula, we have: 

- .34 -- .24 X (- .08) _ - .34 - (- .019) 

fl4.23 -y/i _ (_ ,08“? ““ 

-.34 4- .019 -.321 
.971 X .994 .968 

This same coefficient can be computed by another formula as a check. 

ri4.3 — ri2.3 ^24.3 

rn.23 - Vl -Va" 

V -I ^12.3 V ^ ^24-3 

This conforms to the specifications mentioned in explaining the other 
formula for rn.as, only it uses a different set of first order coefficients. 
In this case the secondary subscript that appears throughout is 3 in- 
stead of 2. Substituting, we have: 

- .36 - .28 X (- .13) 


- .36 - (- .036) 
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This checks approximately with the result of the other formula* The 
difference of .01 is due to the fact tliat the coeIBcients of the first order 
were computed merely to two decimal places. If further decimals had 
been retained, the check would theoretically be perfect. If the proper 
coefficients of the first order are available, it is possible to compute all 
those of the second order in two ways to detect any mistakes in the 
work up to that point. Making similar computation for the other 
coefficients that are necessary in tire present problem, we have: 


ri2.34 

.25 

ri3.2i 

.23 

ri4.23 

—.33 


Before we can compute the regression equation we need to know 
the average (or mean) of each variable as well as its standard devia- 
tion {(t). These figm*es are as follows: 



Mean 

<7 


.00 

.72 


28 

10 


19 

6 


210 

15 


The notation Xi indicates original scores in the criterion; they were so 
arranged that their mean was 0. Their standard deviation was .72. Xu 
denotes score in Test 2. Its average was 28 and its standard deviation 
10, etc. The formula for the regression equation is: 

0^1.234 , Cl. 234 , Cl. 234 

Xi = — ' r 12.34 -^2 n ?'13.24 Xz -T ^14.23 ^4 

C2.134 C3.124 C4.123 

The r factors are the partial correlation coefficients computed pre- 
viously. The X values represent deviations of a particular measure 
from the mean of that measure, X 2 , for instance, indicating the devia- 
tion of a measure from the mean score in Test 2. The c values, which 
represent the standard deviation of a variable with the effect of the 
others eliminated, must be computed thus: 

Cl.234 - Cl V 1 - V 1 - ^f3.2 V 1 - 

C2.134 ~ C2 's/I ^23 'V/l ^24*3 ^12.34 

C3.124 ~ C3 a/ 1 “ ^23 '\/f ^34.2 a/I ^13.24 

C4.123 = C4 a/ 1 - i4 Vl ~ i4.3 V ^ - ^4.23 

The first factor in each product is the ordinary standard deviation of 
the variable whose number appears as the primary subscript at the 
left side of the equation. In c^.g^^ the first subscript is of the zero order 
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(12); the next one is of the first order and is obtained by putting the 
2 into the secondary and bringing in another primary (3); for the last 
factor the 3 goes over into the secondary and the remaining one (4) 
is brought into the primaiy. It is to be noted that 1 appears as a 
primary throughout. The other formulae embody the following prin- 
ciples: The subscript that appears as the primary at the left of the 
equation remains as a primary throughout. The last factor always has 
1 as one of its primaries. Hence the last factor can always be deter- 
mined by using as primaries 1 and the primary that appears at the left 
of the equation and using all the otlier variables as secondaries. The 
next to the last factor is obtained by shifting one of the secondaries 
into the primary, displacing the primary that is not to be a primary 
thi'oughout. For instance, take The last factor must have 1 as 
a primary subscript and also 4 which appears at the left of the equa- 
tion as a primary. The next to the last factor drops 2 from the sec- 
ondary and puts it in the primary to replace 1. It cannot replace 4 
because that must remain as a primary throughout. The first factor 
now has this secondary 3 dropped and moved into the primary, re- 
placing 2. Substituting the appropriate values in these equations 
gives: 

cri.234 = .72\/r-“.5T2\/l - .242\/l - (- .33')2 = .72 X .862 X .971 X .944 * .573 

0-2.134 = 10\/l - .662V1 - (- 13)2\/l ~ .252 = 10 X .751 X .991 X .968 =« 7.15 

<rs.m = 6Vl “ .66V1 - (- .08)2\/l - .232 = 6 X .751 X .997 X .973 = 4.38 

0-4.123 = ISVl ” (- .22)2%/ .13)2\/l ~ (- .33)2 = 15 X .975 X .991 X .944 « 13.68 

We are now ready to substitute in the regression equation. 

.573 , .573 ^ ' .573 

^i “ y *^2 “T ^ .23 Xz ^g .33 x^ 

= .02 X2 -}- .03 ;r3 — .014 X 4 

There is one further step to take before the equation is in its most 
useful form. As above given, it involves the deviations of the scores 
from their mean rather than the actual original scores. If it were to be 
used in this form, it would be necessary to convert each measure into 
a deviation and substitute in the equation; then, after x^ had been ob- 
tained, to convert it back into terms of actual score. It is better to 
make a single transformation for the whole equation so that original 
scores can be substituted in it directly. This can be done by virtue of 
the fact that a deviation is simply the original score minus the mean, 
so that Xi — Ml, = X 2 — Ms, etc., where is the deviation of 
the criterion, Xi the original score, and Mi the mean of the criterion 
scores, and the same meaning is attached to Xa, the deviation of a score 
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in Test 2, etc. The mean scores have been given above so that we 
may make the following substitutions: 

xi^Xi-0 

X2=-X2-2S 
xz==Xz-19 
;t4 - Y4 - 210 

Making this transformation, we have: 

Zi - 0 - .02 (X 2 - 28) + .03 (Z 3 ~ 19) - .014 (Z 4 - 210) 

Zi - .02 Z 2 + .03 Z 3 - .014 A "4 + 1 .82. 

This is the final form of the regression equation, and if a given appli- 
cant has taken the three tests his scores can be substituted in this equa- 
tion to obtain his most probable score in the criterion. (Cf. p. 267.) 

When more than four variables are involved, the labor of computing 
the coefficients increases, but the procedure above outlined does not 
have to be followed, for various short cuts are available. Even so, the 
technique of partial correlation is tedious, but worth while. 

Instead of determining in advance just how many tests are to be 
used and working out all the necessary partial correlations, it is pos- 
sible to add tests to the battery one at a time in the order of their 
importance and at each step determine the multiple correlation, that 
is, the correlation with the criterion of the total weighted score of the 
tests thus far included. When the point is reached at which an addi- 
tional test makes no significant increase in the multiple correlation it is 
useless to go further. As an additional refinement of this approach, a 
correction for the chance error added by the test may be applied at each 
step. As more tests are added to the equation the chance error usually 
increases and the increment to the multiple correlation becomes less 
and less. When finally the point is reached at which the addition of 
another test adds more chance error than actual validity to the bat- 
tery, it is time to stop. A widely used procedure of this sort is the 
Wherry-Doolittle method.^ This method applied to the data in the 
above example yields a multiple correlation of .59, which is slightly 
smaller than the multiple of .61 obtained by the original method. This 
difference probably is due to the addition of some chance error by the 
various tests. 

^W. H. Stead and C, L. Shartle, Occupational Counseling Techniques. 
New York, American Book, 1940, Appendix 5. 
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